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THERES A TOUCH OF TENNESSEE IN CAROLINA TEXT LES 


The people of the Carolinas 
were making fine textiles 
even before the Constitution 
was signed. The fame of Caro- 
lina Textiles has grown with 
the Country and so has Tennes- 
see’s part in this most impor- 
tant industry. Today, Tennes- 
see supplies Acetic Acid for 
bleaching and treating 
fabrics; Benzaldehyde for dye 
manufacture; Pig Iron and 
Ferro-alloys for machinery— 
not only to the Carolinas but 
to the other states producing 
textiles. And for cotton, the 
principal raw material, 
Tennessee supplies Sulphate 
of Ammonia for mixed fertiliz- 
ers and Benzene Hexachlo- 
ride for dust and spray formu- 
lations to protect the crops 
from the Boll Weevil. 

Key industries in every 
state depend upon Tennessee 
for elements essential to their 
production processes. That’s 
why Tennessee is known from 
Coast to Coast as an industry 
serving all industry. 


peed TENNESSEE 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 


Producers of: FUELS » METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS + TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS - AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS - AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 





Photo courtesy Arkansas Rice Growers Coop. Ass'n., Stuttgart, Ark. 


Machine shuffles and deals rice 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


NSIDE that machine are hundreds of 
j eee discs, with tiny pockets in 
them. They scoop up rice grains from 
troughs at the bottom, and carry whole 
grains up and over to be packaged. 
Smaller things like weed seeds and 
broken rice grains fall out and away. 
It is machines like this that make rice 
so cheap. 

But not if the machine shuts down, 
because then costs go up. And the 
driving mechanism used to operate this 
machine was breaking on the average 
of every 4 days. 


Someone suggested using V belts but 
engineers knew that no ordinary V belt 
could handle the job. Then they heard 
of the B. F. Goodrich grommet belt — 
a different kind of V belt developed 
and made only by B. F. Goodrich. 

A grommet is a tension member 
inside the belt. It’s made like a giant 
cable except that it is endless —a cord 
loop made by winding heavy cord on 
itself. The grommets make it a flexible 
belt but one that stands shocks and 
heavy loads. No other kind of belt has 
grommets; no other belt stands so much 


punishment or lasts so long. 


The drive that lasted 4 days was 
replaced a year ago with B. F. Goodrich 
grommet belts. They have never been 
off the drive, the machine has never 
been stopped a single moment for belt 
attention. Another example of better 
products, lower cost because of B. F. 
Goodrich research. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial & General Prod- 


ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 








The Metals 
that speak 
9) languages 


These metals speak in the cause of world 
peace ... in the assembly halls of the United 
Nations. 


You will find them at work in the amazing 
Simultaneous Interpretation System... the 
highly complex communication device that 
has broken down the barrier of language and 
brought order out of a Babel of foreign tongues. 


The Chinese representative, for example, 
steps up to the microphone. Almost instantly, 
his words are flashed to the listening dele- 
gates, not only in Chinese, but in French, 
Spanish, Russian and English, as well. Dele- 
gates have only to turn a dial to select the 
interpreter who is speaking in the language 
they understand. 


Now the United Nations delegates can do 
three days’ work in one. And time is precious 
to these men who, with words and ideas, 
strive for understanding on a universal scale. 


But this vital means of communication 
would not have been possible without copper, 
brass, lead, zinc, silver... metals and metal 
products such as those which flow in an ever- 
increasing stream from Anaconda’s mines 
and mills. 


Today, Anaconda is spending—and will 
continue to spend—many millions of dollars 
and many thousands of hours of research on 
a far-reaching program of development and 
expansion. Through increased production and 
the most modern manufacturing methods, 
Anaconda metals are keeping pace with 
advances in science and industry. 


All this, we feel, will help bring closer the 
day when metals will speak just one language 
—the language of peace. 


“ANACONDA” IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


EACH DELEGATE selects his preferred mB on a dial. This elaborate 
system is highly dependent on parts made from copper alloys produced 
by The American Brass Company (an Anaconda manufacturing 
division). They range from contacts, terminals, plugs and switches to 
delicate brass and phosphor bronze parts in microphones and headsets. 


YOU TOO CAN SIT IN on meetings of the United Nations by means of 
television. Now, thanks to improved and widely used types of televi- 
sion lead-in lines ... developed in the research laboratories of the 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company... you can enjoy clear, clean 
picture reception in both congested and remote television areas. 


MASTER CONTROL of the Simultaneous Interpretation System is a 
network of metal. In these times, defense needs have first call on 
all metal products. But A da is producing more metals, develop- 
ing new sources of ores and improved methods of mining and 
manufacturing in order to meet the demands of science and industry. 


———EEEE 








PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, 
selenium, vanadium, superphosphate, manganese ore, ferromanganese. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, 


bronze, and other copper alloys in sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, 
forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 
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PHOTO, HARRY FERGUSON. INC.. DETROIT. MICH. 


Seated “Center Control”... trowmorr 
was first to place the operator where he belongs for maximum 
safety, maximum efficiency. Representatives in principal cities 
in U. S. and Canada. For catalog, write Towmotor Corpora- 


tion, Div. 2, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE -MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 
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HOW STREAMLINED METHODS CUT ASSEMBLY COSTS IN HALF 


AN APPLICATION OF KELLER AIR TOOLS 


A leading manufacturer of 
small gasoline engines has 
recently set up a new assem- 
bly line that is breaking all 
records by assembling engines 
in half the time, and at half 
the cost. Keller Air Tools 
have contributed much to the 
success of the new setup. 


Because of the speed with 
which engines are now assem- 


bled, it has been possible to 
discontinue making a number 
of subassemblies. There is 
now a single streamlined 
assembly line where engines 
move from station to station 
in almost uninterrupted flow. 


One of the more unusual 
arrangements for using Keller 
Tools is shown above. Two 
pneumatic nut setters are so 


mounted on a fixture that they 
run down two bolts at once. 
At other stations along the 
line as many as four and six 
bolts are run down simultane- 
ously by pressing a single 
control valve. 


Keller application engineers 
with headquarters in principal 
cities, are always glad of an 
opportunity to help manufac- 
turers devise ways to improve 
methods and reduce costs. 


Q K \s otic Thole Lnginttrede Vo tndudliy 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY, Granp HAVEN, MICH. 


AIR MOTORS © AIR HOISTS © AIR HAMMERS © COMPRESSION RIVETERS © GRINDERS © DRILLS © SCREW DRIVERS © NUT SETTERS 





ON THE GO 


...every hour of the day and night, 
America’s railroads are busy bringing 
you the great bulk of the things you eat, 
wear and use in your daily life and work. 
ON THE GO...from one end of the 
country to the other, the railroads are 
the nation’s basic carrier of goods—haul- 
ing more freight more miles between 
towns and cities than all other kinds of 
transportation put together. 

ON THE GO... for the future, too, the 
railroads are improving and enlarging 
their facilities to serve the nation’s needs 
with even greater efficiency. To make 


this continuing investment in America’s 
future, railroads need two things: mate- 
rials, principally steel, for building new 
freight cars and locomotives... and 
money to pay for these improvements. 
And that money can come only from 
adequate rates, based on today’s higher 
costs of operation. 

Because rail service is a part of every 
farm, every factory, every business — 
essential to our everyday life and vital 
to defense — it is important that the 
nation’s railroads stay strong — able to 
keep “on the go” for the USA! 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


» ~~ 
o (i —< WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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"Good? 


We Guarantee it/ 


@ Last fall Phillips Petroleum Company 
offered a friendly invitation on behalf of a 
new product. 

To motorists we said: “Try new Phillips 
66 Heavy Duty Premium Motor Oil for ten 
days ... or up to 1,000 miles. Then, if you 
aren’t satisfied on every count, go to any 
Phillips 66 Dealer, and he will refill your 
car’s crankcase with any other available oil 
you want... at our expense.” 

Bold advertising? Perhaps... but the 


¢ so Good 


quick public response to our offer, and the 
enthusiastic acceptance of this new prod- 
uct, was a remarkable demonstration of 
confidence in the Phillips 66 trade mark. 

This confidence is based not alone on a 
reputation for reliable consumer products, 
but also on the company’s outstanding rec- 
ord in original research. 

This confidence in the Phillips 66 trade 
mark is one of the most valued assets of 
Phillips Petroleum Company. 





Mi 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 





No matter how they are figured — 
eye accidents are costly to industry. Any industrial eye accident is a capital 
Here are some of the estimated charges: loss. If you lose the skill of a valued 
worker through the loss of an eye, you 
have a long-term capital loss in a very 
real sense—with no gain, long or short, to 
They cost $176,000,000 in lost man hours compensate. Contact your nearest AO 
annually at an average per hour rate of $1.60. . Branch Office and learn how an AO Eye 
Protection Program can practically elim- 
inate these costs and pay for itself in less than six months. Or 
write American Optical Company, 413 Vision Park, for free 
booklet “Improved Industrial Vision” which tells how AO’s 
They cost ancther appreciable sum in impaired Industrial Vision Program cuts costs, increases production, 
worker morale. decreases accidents. 


They cost nearly $400 in average compensation. 


They cost an unknown but sizeable sum in idle 
machine time. (Remember, industry invests 
$6,000 or more in tools to provide each job.) 


They cost additional money in increased rejects 

and lowered output when green workers must be : 

substituted for skilled. \incrican @ Optical 
They cost money in first aid and medical P? OR st ON 
attention whether the eye injury is major 


or minor. ; = ie 
Southbridge, Massachusetts « Branches in Principal Cities 
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Users of steel weren’t rushing to buy this week, and here’s why: 





They knew the government could ill afford to let a steel strike occur. 
They knew, moreover, that the White House would bend every effort to 
end a strike quickly if one were to take place. 

. 

Some steel was bound to be lost whether the strike came off or not. 

That's inherent in the nature of the business. Furnaces have to be 
banked if there is any danger of a shutdown. And this was beginning as 
early as midweek. 

Thus the industry won’t come up to its start-of-the-week schedule. 
Then it was running at 102.4% of capacity. That would have pushed the 
week’s output up to 2,127,000 tons, another new record. 

s 
Losing a little steel now seems less important than it would have 











a few months ago. Easier supplies of many steel products account for 
this. But any major loss could change the whole decontrol picture. 
a 





Conditions abroad continue to ease the supply of key commodities 
in this country. That’s true in metals, rubber, even cotton. 





Currency conditions started it, of course, and recessions abroad help 
it along. Prices are the most obvious barometer. 


Lead is the outstanding example. Its price was the first to drop 
into line with the ceiling in this country. More recently, the premiums on 
zinc and aluminum have been evaporating rapidly. 





Our government has twice cut its selling price on natural rubber, 
and some cotton is being offered in this country by foreign producers. 
a 

Not all the metal shaken loose in foreign markets will find its way 





to consuming industries in this country. Uncle Sam will take some to 





replace metal released from his stockpile when the pinch was tightest last 


year. This is happening in lead. 
« 


Rubber is one raw material whose supply seems completely assured. 





True, much of our natural rubber comes from Malaya and Indonesia, 
where civil strife is a constant threat. Yet output still is large. 

Beyond that, synthetic production at home now is up to 930,000 tons 
a year, according to John L. Collyer, head of Goodrich. This, with the 
addition of a little natural rubber from the stockpile, could be rationed 
out to meet all U. S. needs if an emergency should arise. 

That would pinch car owners. But, after all, we did with only 800,000 
tons—natural and synthetic—in 1944 and 1945. 

e 
Tire makers are optimistic on this year’s output—if not on prices. 





Even allowing for the cutback in the number of new cars, their thinking 
is in terms of 65-million to 70-million tires. That would be over 20-million 
for original equipment, 45-million or more for replacements. 

On such a schedule, each of the 42-million cars on the road is figured 
to be good for more than one new tire sale during 1952. 

Rubber use should run 1%4-million tons; 1951‘s was 1,214,000. 

. 

Tin supplies look ample for foreseeable needs—and our government 

is sticking stubbornly to its price line. This week's contract with Indonesia 
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at $1.18 a Ib. hews to the ceiling set in the recent British deal—and 
seems to offer Bolivia little hope for a better figure. 
e 

Conditions in most depressed consumer lines won’t get much worse 

Someone will arise quickly to ask, “How could they?” Actually, 
though, most have probably passed the bottom. 

Output of :epresentative consumer durable goods has flopped just 
about 40% from the postwar high. Some soft goods may be off that much, 
too. 

But sales to the consumer haven't fallen anything like that. The differ- 
ence has come out of inventory. 





a 
Retail figures are bound to make better reading from now on 
Next week we begin to compare 1952’s pre-Easter sales with post- 
Easter volume a year ago. After Easter, we will be contrasting business 
with last year’s long-drawn-out slack. 
Dollar volume won‘t show big gains, though, because most price tags 
are appreciably lower now. 





Money is ample to support a high level of retail sales—for ali the 
arguments heard to the contrary. 

Consumers, after paying their taxes, are taking in better than $227- 
billion annually. That's about $11-billion higher than a year ag 








Privately held bank deposits and currency, at $185-billion, are $10- 
billion above the level this time last year. 

Incidentally, money supply didn’t drop nearly so sharply in January 
as it did a year ago. The decline was $500-million, against $1 2-billion; 
this can be accounted for by the 1951-52 yearend spending splurge, which, 
quite naturally, depleted liquid holdings. 

a 


Some slight glimmerings of improvement in demand for textiles and 





leather have been noted in the market. 





Buying of leather for fall merchandise has picked up a bit. This 
brought a rally—although not a very sturdy one—in hide price 

And scattered textile orders are attracting unusual attention. Mills, 
however, have seen too many recent flurries suddenly fall dead to get very 


excited at this stage. 
7 


Military demand makes textile activity look better than it actually i 
That, according to the trade, accounts for cotton use of 39,089 bales per 
working day in February against 37,655 in January. 

The decline from a year ago was about 6,000 bales a day 

Rayon and acetate shipments in February were 81 /2-million It 
probably a bare 60% of capacity. 





* 

“Full employment” for the last half of this year implies an average 
of 62.8-million people holding jobs. That’s the conclusion of Congress’ 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 

And one thing is sure: If that many people are holding jobs, at going 
wage rates, there will be no lack of consumer purchasing power 

This, incidentally, makes no allowance for attracting emergency 
workers into the labor force, either. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 22, 1952, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. ¥. 











oe - Industry cuts costs through 


GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


From this one source you can get practical assist- 
ance on any problem that involves a petroleum 
product! 

Gulf Periodic Consultation Service makes 
available to you the cooperative counsel of ex- 
perienced sales and staff engineers on the selec- 
tion and application of lubricants, fuels, rust pre- 
ventives, solvents, waxes, cutting, and special 
process oils. 

Their recommendations and suggestions nearly, 
always result in lower-cost operation—and that’s 
exactly what they have constantly in mind! 

Gulf Periodic Consultation Service is available 
to mines, quarries, plants, railroads, contractors, 
fleet, and marine operators from Maine to New 
Mexico. Send the coupon for copy of a booklet 


which gives more information on how this ad- 
vanced cooperative plan can help you cut costs 
and improve production. 


_ 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
719 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Please send me without obligation a copy of your booklet ‘Gulf 
Periodic Consultation Service.” 


Name 





Company 
Title 








White Beetle housing for 
Osterett two-beater hand 
mixer introduced by John 
Oster Manufacturing Co., 
Racine, Wisconsin. Molded by 
General Die Mold Company. 


Philco’s new concept of table radio, de- 
sign #548M. Cabinet of moroon Beetle 
molded by Consolidated Molded Products. 


New Waring Bien- 
or, #PB5, has gray 
and white Beetle 
ousing ; molded by 


Escutcheons of Beetle on new series of 
rtown Manvu- 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., plumbing fiatures 
in popular gray; compression molded by 
Plastic Masters, Inc. 








TREND TO COLOR STRONGER THAN EVER. BEETLE PLASTICS GIVE PRODUCTS COLOR... ANY COLOR... DURABLE 








products with COLORFUL HOUSINGS SELL 


i but BEETLE molding compounds 
) give you more than color.... 
‘ 
& 
g 
“ 


Beerce is a thermosetting plastic. That means it is rigid—that 
it has heat and flame resistance. 


Engineers say Beetie doesn’t build up electrostatic charges 
i” (the housewife says this means it won't attract dust . . . stays 
J attractive and clean). 


‘ With Beerce, you get rich, attractive colors, and your housing 
: has a solid substantial feel. And you can “mold in” any color 
you want. 


Beerce has a durable, hard, scratch-resistant surface... and 


ri even when scratching does occur, it is hard to see: the molded- 
in color goes all the way through from surface to surface. The 
é advantages over a painted surface are obvious—and a valu- 


able selling point! 


Beette is easily wiped clean—and can be washed with soap 
and water again and again without damage to its beautiful 
surface. No rust, no tarnish; and no waxing or polishing 
needed. 





Beerce is a quality plastic. It will add quality—and sales—to 
your product. 


A nf 


If you are housing an electrical part, here’s another plus: 
BEETLE rates 102-136 under astm test method D-495-42, and many 
products made from BEETLE have easily earned uLi approval. 


Let us tell your staff—both your sales and 
design people—more about the job 
BEETLE can do to make your product 





lead the sales parade in its field. 





£ 
¥ EC 
t o eres 
AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


COLOR. ADVICE RE BEETLE FOR YOUR PRODUCT AVAILABLE FROM: nae pe mete 


30D Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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How BLH testinc MACHINES 
bring out the WORST in 


These days, it’s not enough to know how a 
product will stand up when new. You've got to 
be able to peer into the future—find mechanical 
weaknesses before hard usage brings them to light. 

To help you, BLH has gathered together 
famous men in the field of testing—is continu- 
ally using their talents to expand what is already 
the world’s most complete line of mechanical 
testing equipment. 

For example, they've developed SR-4 strain 
gages as small as postage stamps which can 


determine fluctuating stresses in the wings of 


the force of gas explosions—the 
weight of anything. And the largest testing 
machine ever made—the 5,000,000 pound giant 
shown above. Even “fatigue” machines that can 


diving planes 


materials 


subject parts or products to millions of recurrent 
stresses simulating those found in actual use 

Scores of other testing devices offered by 
BLH will help you search out mechanical strength 
or weakness no matter what you make 

Though a dramatic illustration of the 
tility of our engineers, the creating of unusual 
testing devices is but one field wh BLH 
engineering is at work. So whether you need 
locomotives or powerful presses; 
or machine tools; marine propellers or can- 
making equipment; you can be cert 
better products because of pioneering et 
by BLH. 

Why not write for the booklet “The Story of 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton?” 


versa- 
ere 
diesel engines 


they are 
gineering 


BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON CORPORATION 


Philadelphia 42, Pa. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


BALDWIN - LIMA -HAMILTON 
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1948 1949 1950 1951 


Week Ago 
Business Week Index (above)... . . °2385 12375 2364 2345 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,127 2,114 j 2,021 
Production of automobiles and trucks. . oe Oe 118,777 +115,126 ; 182,781 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week ‘daily av av. in thousand). $40,734 $39,489 , $43,112 : 
Electric power output (millions kilowatt-hours). . cubarcaoee 7,414 7,497 6,903 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.). 6,404 6,421 ‘ 6,043 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,650 1,715 ; 1,680 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars)..(... 78 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars)... . 48 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) -15% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 170 


PRICES ’ 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 7 Y " 523.5 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) . ‘ . 369.4 198.8 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, a 1939 == rae . t ® 411.1 274.7 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.).......... ss Be vedere . . 5 4.131¢  2.686¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton). . edie Sealaed «0d ale einen aearbite . a ‘ $43.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.) ; s . 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) , A , $2.40 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.). 40.95¢ i ‘ 45.14¢ — 30.56¢ 
POS I otis eS ia a soo cic cccctegisvcccacssanvendwaees $1.90 f $4.70 $1.51 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) we \ 187.6 171.2 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 51% : 3.52% 3.25% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) G 28% 2-24% 31-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. ............--+eseeeees ’ / 53,090 51,826 ++45.210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 73, 73, 73,678 69,538 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks ,237 > 21,144 = =18,956 +#9,221 
U.S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks ’ , 32,185 30,782 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding . ’ 23,753 23,652 23,883 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK eae SS: 2s. 
Average weekly earnings in — February . $67.08 $63.84 $43.82 
Bank debits (in millions). ...... . February $128,023 $138,520 $114,064 $87,502 
Exports (in millions) . . ee , $1,436 $974 $811 
Imports (in millions) anuary $801 $1,024 $412 


* Preliminary, week ended Mar, 15. # Not available. t Revised 
*¢Estimate (BW —jul.12’47,pi6). 8 Date for Latest Week’ on each series on request 
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iS THIS MY LAST FLIGHT, DOC? 


The patient was frightened. He had suf- 
fered a completely crushed and torn pelvis 
and serious fractures in an accident at 
work, in a remote section of the Southwest. 
He received prompt and careful treatment 
by local doctors, who decided he could not 
live without specialized surgery ir a large 
medical center. So Liberty Mutual char- 
tered a plane to fly him to Dallas, 500 
miles away. To keep him alive a doctor and 
nurse were engaged to fly with him. After 
eighteen months of surgery and convales- 
cence, he returned to remunerative em- 
ployment. 


The best is most economical 

Liberty Mutual Claims Medical Service 
seeks to restore injured workers promptly, 
for business as well as human reasons. The 
finest care is the most effective way of 
reducing the triple loss of industrial acci- 
dents: the disability of the victim, the 
cost to the employer, and lost manpower. 


HUMANICS: A New Program 
Claims Medical Service is only one phase 
of Liberty Mutual’s comprehensive new 


program. Called Humanics it brings to- 
gether all activities for preventing and 
reducing the disability and cost resulting 
from accidents. 


Humanics guards machines, and puts 
“invisible guards’? around men to help 
them avoid hurting themselves. It includes 
the medical care of injured workers and 
the rehabilitation of the badly injured. The 
prevention of loss in all forms is the basic 
business of Liberty Mutual. 


Available to you as needed 
If you are interested in reducing 
the cost of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Insurance, increasing pro- 
ductivity, and improving em- 
ployee relations, Liberty Mutual 
representatives will be glad to 
consult with you about adapting 
Humanics to your business. 
Look in the Yellow Pages of 
your Telephone Directory for 
your nearest Liberty Mutual 
office, or write to 175 Berkeley 
St., Boston 17, Mass. 


* 


HUMANICS 


A program for preventing loss and im- 
proving the effectiveness of working 
men and women 


THROUGH 
Industrial Engineering to elimi- 


nate physical and mechanical hazards, 
establish safe methods and practices. 


Industrial Hygiene to assure a 
healthful working environment. 


Industrial Preventive Medicine 
to protect the worker’s physical fitness. 


Claims Medical Service by emi- 
nent specialists to facilitate the rapid 
recovery of injured workers. 


Rehabilitation to restore badly 
injured workers to productive lives. 


LIBERTY €) MUTUAL 


USSURANCE * 
gome OFFric® ® ad 


We work to keep you safe 





Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost x through HUMANICS 
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An end to the Controlled Materials Plan early in the new year is official. 
Chief controller Fleischmann now acknowledges it. The question is: How 
fast will steel, aluminum, and copper supplies be freed ? 

Aluminum will be virtually freed in January. Most steel shapes will 
be decontrolled by Oct. 1. The military will get what it needs by simple 
priority ratings. 

Copper will not be let loose for a longer period. There isn’t enough 
new metal coming in to warrant full civilian consumption. 

Businessmen will be relieved of some headaches—no keeping records, 
making reports, worrying about inventory compliance. 


Some items will remain tight: steel rod and tubing, hard alloy steels, 
and the alloying metals like nickel, cobalt, etc. 

A DO (defense order) system to satisfy military needs presents 
problems. For example: It’s easy to get steel for a gun barrel via a 
simple priority ; the components to make the gun itself are another matter. 
But the Defense Production Administration thinks it can work out a 
relatively simple formula for components by the time CMP is lifted. 


The Wage Stabilization Board is writing some new productivity rules. 
They deal with the giving of wage raises in return for theoretical advances 
in efficiency. 


What WSB is doing looks like a boon to management. In the Wright 
Aeronautical-UAW-CIO case this week, for example, WSB awarded produc- 
tivity hikes after the employees agreed to quit raising time-consuming 
grievance charges. 

Here are the rules: The company pays for increased efficiency, while 
the union promises that its stewards will be restricted in the amount of 
time they can spend investigating grievances. And the company has more 
leeway in deciding layoffs and promotions. 


Out of such cases will come a solid productivity formula. In general, 
WSB will let other unions have the 4¢ annual raise that General Motors 
gives for increased output. One rule WSB will demand, if the Wright case 
and others are any clue: The union must not interfere with new methods 
and techniques that management puts in to boost output. 


Congressmen are getting cockier about the chances of budget cutting. 
The usual cynicism that “Congress talks economy but votes extravagance” 
is not necessarily true this year. 

The big reason: Both the Senate and the House seem willing to cut 
expenses. New Dealers like Douglas of Illinois and Benton of Connecticut 
go along with Byrd of Virginia and George of Georgia and O’Mahoney’s 
Joint Economic Committee. 


The House Appropriations Committee expects to cut $10-billion. That’s 
the amount of the deficit Truman figures for fiscal 1953. After all’s said 
and done, the total won’t be that high. But key men predict that, short 
of war, $5-billion or better can be trimmed. 

This is the way Douglas and Benton would do it: $4-billion from the 
military, $1.8-billion from foreign aid, $1.8 billion from such civilian pro- 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continues 





WASHINGTON grams as public works, transportation, veterans, and housekeeping. This 

BUREAU makes $7.6-billion—enough to eliminate a cash deficit in 1953. 

MAR, 22, 1952 That’s too optimistic. But signs that some deep economies are coming 
showed up in the first big money bill voted on in the House: $700-million 


was knocked off the budget. 
* 


Fair trade: Congress may vote a new federal enabling law. But Truman 
considers fair trading as price fixing. So he will use his veto; and Congress 
can’t override him. 

* 


Tidelands oil won’t be settled this year. Congress is unwilling to 
give over title to the federal government. But Truman will veto a quit- 
claim law restoring titie to the states. So there’]l be another year of 
stalemate. 





The trend of industry away from big cities is emphasized in a con- 
fidential report on the location of 449 construction projects costing $3- 
billion. Cities over 200,000 got 73 of the projects, and nearby areas got 
another 123. But more than half went to less congested spots. 





Russia’s weapons production has Pentagon experts baffled. The MIG 
jet plane is an example. 

Where Russia’s nickel comes from is one question they can’t answer. 
Russia is turning out some 500 MIGs monthly. And captured planes show 
use of nickel beyond what Russia is supposed to have. 

Another mystery is speed. Recently, Red MIGs have been able to 
turn on an extra burst and get away from our airmen. The only clue is 
that our gun cameras show a circle of white smoke coming from the MIG 
tail just before it zips out of range. 

We underestimated the MIG in the beginning. Now the Pentagon 
is concerned lest we have underestimated the quality and quantity of 
Russia’s other weapons, too. 





Eisenhower is pulling up to and ahead of Taft. He still can’t claim 
so many delegates. But the popular sweep that began in New Hampshire 
and then zoomed in Minnesota more than matches Taft’s strength. 

Another such write-in performance in Nebraska Apr. 1 would just 
about make Eisenhower the man to beat. 


All this makes the Taft-Eisenhower contest in New Jersey crucial. 
A defeat would have been fatal to Eisenhower in New Hampshire. Now 
a beating in New Jersey Apr. 15 would make Taft’s road rocky. Not that 
the backing he already has would automatically melt away. But Taft 
needs some victories if he is to pick up the additional delegates he must 
have to win in Chicago. 
+ 


Truman’s day of decision isn’t far off. Democratic Chairman 
McKinney’s announcement that (1) Truman’s name would not be in Cali- 
fornia’s June primary, and (2) a Korean peace would lessen Truman’s 
chances of seeking reelection is the first official hint that the President 
won’t run. But no one really knows yet. 
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_ Sets fastening studs 
up to 100 times faster than 

conventional methods 

...and does it safely! 





LOOK AT ALL THESE FEATURES 


Easy to operate, the Remington Stud Driver has 
four separate devices to assure complete safety. It’s 
compact in size and weighs only 5% lbs.—ideal for 
overhead work in inaccessible places. All working 
parts of the Stud Driver are made of rugged steel . . . 
cased in a durable aluminum-alloy housing. Noise is 
held to a minimum with only a slight recoil. 


Speeds all these jobs —and many more! 
1. Anchoring pipe hangers in concrete. 
2. Hanging instruments to concrete or brick. 
3. Anchoring suspended ceilings, wood furring strips, sprinkler 
systems and lighting fixtures to concrete and steel. 
4. Hanging radiator housings to concrete or brick. 
5. Fastening pipe stanchions in concrete. 
6. Anchoring lavatory and laundry fixtures to concrete or steel. 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!” 


Remington 


Speed construction jobs and cut costs with the amazing 
new Remington Stud Driver. This lightweight tool at- 
taches steel or wood fittings to concrete or steel surfaces 
... easily sets as high as 5 studs per minute. Studs have 
pull-out resistance as high as two tons. And no outside 
power source or other equipment is required! 

Test*proved to be the world’s finest fastening system, 
the Model 450 Remington Stud Driver is made by 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., America’s oldest and 
foremost sporting arms manufacturer. Price for Model 450, 
complete in rugged steel carrying case—only $119.50. 
To obtain information on this time and money-saving 
tool, and for the name of your nearest distributor, fill 
out and mail the coupon below. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Industrial Sales Division, Dept. BW-3 
939 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
I am interested in obtaining descriptive literature on the 
Model 450 Remington Stud Driver. 
Name. 
Firm 
Position 
Address 

















lift unit output 
lower unit costs 


with the help of superior quality Texaco Lubricants 
recommended by skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers 


HERE IS AN OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE. When Shasta 
Plywood Inc., Redding, California, a subsidiary of 
U. S. Plywood Corporation, installed two Baldwin 
hydraulic hot presses some three years ago, Texaco 
Regal Oil (R&O) was chosen as the hydraulic me- 
dium. Since then, both presses have been running 24 
hours a day and today the entire plant is lubricated 
100% with Texaco. Shasta Plywood reports: 


“Texaco Regal Oil (R&O) has kept our hy- 
draulic system clean ... enabled us to main- 
tain a non-stop production schedule. We have 
never had a shutdown due to rust, sludge or 
foam. Pump wear has been negligible.” 
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~ 
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THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. Here are a few 
more outstanding examples where Texaco is preferred. 


buses 


2 
revenue airline miles 
M 0) Ry F stationary diesel horsepower 
copper mining equipment 
railway locomotives and cars 
are lubricated with Texaco than with any other brand. 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings you skilled 
engineering service that can help lift unit output and 
lower unit costs — no matter what you make or where 
you make it. For details call the nearest Texaco Dis- 
tributing Plant or write The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 


TEXACO 


INDOUSTRMMaL LUBRICANTS 
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No effect till new stations 
start operating in a year or 
$0. 





Hot ‘competition. fer tieups 
with new stations. 





No inmediote éflmek 





Another jolt for theaters in 
towns getting TV for first 
time. 





Big new TV-film market for 
movie producers. 








High Stakes in a Big Giveaway 


big deals, 
pressure, and politicking as the scram- 
ble starts for the choice seats in the 
boat. 

¢ The Big Switch— 


There has never been anything like it 
in history. 

Starting sometime in the next few 
months, and spreading over the next 
five years, the Federal Communications 
Commission will hand out more than 
1,500 franchises for new television sta- 
tions. Every one of them will have a 
concrete dollar value anywhere from 
$l-million to $10-million. 

And that means FCC has two fan- 
tastic jobs to do: 

e In effect, it has to stand on a 
street corner with a strictly limited 


number of million-dollar bills in its 
hand, ask everybody who wants one 
to line up—and then decide who gets 
one and who doesn’t. 

¢ In one series of actions, it has to 
determine for years to come the de- 
tailed, company-by-company pattern of 
an industry that’s obviously destined to 
rank high among the country’s big 
businesses. 

The ice will start cracking as soon as 
FCC unthaws its 34-year freeze on new 
TV stations. It may happen this 
month. When it does, you can look for 


some fancy corner-cutting, 


TV wasn’t always 
that attractive. Right after the war, 
when commercial TV was trying to sell 
itself, a lot of people took a good look 
—and didn’t buy. TV seemed too 
rickety, risky, and expensive. Why, 
then, today’s battle for channels in 
every city that’s big enough to have 
any television at all? 

The reason is simple: The profit 
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picture on 106 of the 108 stations on 
the air today, which FCC proudly pub- 
lished a few days ago, is rosy indeed. 

¢ Panning Out—A quick rundown 
shows this: Of the .96 stations on the 
air throughout 1950 and 1951, 33 
switched from red to black. What's 
more, no station that made a profit in 
1950 showed a loss in 1951. The pic- 
ture for the industry as a whole is just 
as bright, with revenue streaking from 
a minus to a big shiny plus: In 1951 
the industry earned $43.6-million be- 
fore taxes, compared to an over-all loss 
of $9.2-million in 1950. 

The crystal-gazers have to remember, 
of course, that from here on in, as 
more and more stations crowd the air- 
waves, competition will get much 
tougher. But however fuzzy the out- 
lines, one thing is clear: ‘Television 
is expanding at a fantastic rate. 


I. It's Up to FCC 


There’s only one ticket that will get 
you into TV broadcasting: a permit 
from FCC to build a station and go on 
the air. And it’s a free ride, if you can 
get a ticket. That will depend to a large 
extent on how FCC divvies up the new 
stations across the country. The com- 
mission’s chief concern is to parcel 
them out in a way that will best serve 
the public interest. To do this FCC has 
set up an allocation plan. This is what 
the plan will decide: 

¢ Which cities get how many new 
stations. 

¢ How many channels are set aside 
for educational (noncommercial) appli- 
cants. 

¢ Whether the channels are in the 
12 already established very-high-fre- 
quency (VHF) channels, or in the 70 
ultra-high-frequency (UHF) channels 
not vet im use. 
* Critics—F'CC could hardly map out 
a plan that would please everybody. 
So it comes as no surprise that the pro- 
posed allocation is being attacked on 
virtually every detail, even though its 
critics haven't jumped on any funda- 
mental flaw. 

Obviously, every applicant wants a 
VHF channel, since VHF receivers are 
already in use and UHF receivers 
aren't. 

Some existing stations are squawking, 
too, as FCC plans to shift them from 
one channel to another within the 
present VHF band. The only ones who 
are crowing are stations that would be 
moved from a less preferred channel 
to a technically superior one. 
¢ Worth the Fight—Of course, build- 
ing a new station isn’t the only route 
into TV broadcasting. But there’s a 
good reason for getting your start with 
a brand-new permit rather than buying 
an existing station: Existing stations 
come high; it’s cheaper to build than to 
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buy. Naturally, you can’t build a TV 
station for peanuts. And you have to 
add in whatever the fight for an FCC 
license might cost you. 

The minimum station, without stu- 
dio and some other things you’d need, 
would run you around $135,000. A 
high-power station with all the latest 
technical gadgets would push the price 
up to $600,000. Add a plush studio 
layout, and you can run your investment 
up into the $l-million or more range. 

But $1-million can still be dirt cheap. 
Columbia Broadcasting Co., for in- 
stance, about six months ago agreed to 
buy a Chicago station for $6-million. 
loday the same station would be a good 
buy at $10-million, experts say. 


ll. Who Can Build? 


I'here isn’t much of a chance that 
the blossoming TV industry will come 
into full bloom overnight. It will take 
years to get as many stations on the air 
as FCC has permits for. Probably not 
more than 10 or 20 new stations will 
get on the air this year, according to 
Wayne Coy, who recently resigned as 
FCC chairman. 

It takes from six months to a year 
just to translate a permit into a station. 
The most optimistic view sees 240 
given out by the end of 1952, 560 by 
the end of 1953. The darkest schedule, 
perhaps the most realistic, chalks up 
120 permits for this year, 80 for next. 

There is one big reason for this mo- 
lasses-like progress. Wherever there are 
more applicants than permits, hearing 
will have to be held. This will involve 
about 90% of the applicants. 


ill. Who Comes First? 


Applicants have one general yard- 
stick by which they can judge how 
they will fare. That is the order of 
priorities FCC decides to follow in 
processing the huge logjam of applica- 
tions. FCC is likely to give top priority 
to approving permits for these: 

¢ Cities with no TV at all, starting 
with the largest ones 

¢ Cities with a single TV station, 
again beginning with the largest. 

¢ Cities slated to get UHF stations 
that already have their fill of VHF sta- 


tions 


IV. On What Basis? 


The big turmoil in deciding who gets 
permits will come when several appli- 
cants start battling for the same per- 
mit. In general, FCC will judge all 
applicants by these basic standards: 
financial resources, legal and technical 
knowledge of the business, good plans 
for programming, a record of public 
service, and residence in the city con- 
cerned. When FCC has to choose be- 


tween equally good prospects, these 
won't necessarily be decisive. But FCC 
will have the final say, and it’s hard to 
tell which way the wind will blow. 
Take FCC’s decision on the four 
Washington (D. ¢ hannels before the 
freeze set in. The first three channels 
were fairly easy to call: National Broad- 
casting Co. and the Washington Star 
were just about perfect applicants from 
every standpoint. That left six or seven 
contestants for the two remaining chan 
nels. One went to DuMont, largely be- 
cause of its contributions to the indus 
try. The other settled down to an 
almost flip-the-coin choice between 
Philco and Bamberger Broadcasting 
Co., the Macy subsidiary that owned 
the successful radio station WOR in 
Newark, N. J. Bamberger got it. 
Nobody questions the commission’s 
right and duty to choose between two 
equally qualified applicants for the sin- 
gle channel. But in Washington, where 
everybody is looking for the political 
hook, there are plenty of people who 
say the reason Bamberger got the chan- 
nel was that it knew the right people. 
There’s always the suspicion that, if 
it can be done without risk, the chips 
might fall occasionally in favor of 
friends of the party in power—whether 
they are Democrats or Republicans. 


V. What's Ahead? 


All in all, it’s a pretty sure bet that 
by the time all the channels are trans- 
lated into stations, sets, and audiences, 
TV will cover the nation in almost the 
way radio does today. By then there 
will be some 2,000 stations on the air. 
And some 30-million TV sets will be in 
use, compared with 16-million today. 

However, television is moving so 
fast, and will change so much when the 
thaw sets in, that there’s a lot less 
crystal-gazing than you would expect. 

There’s no doubt, though, that tele- 
vision will have tremendous and a 
far-reaching effect—both on the manu- 
facturing and entertainment ends of 
the business. H re a few general 
developments you 1 safely count on. 

e Manufactur of transmitting 
equipment have steady market 
ahead, as the new stations get their per- 
mits and place orders for equipment 

e The TV isiness will 
find big new mark ind will retap 
existing markets again and again with 
ets and conver- 
home, and 


also 


bigger screens, UHI 
ters, color, two set ver 
the like. 

e Movie theat vill make their 
bid to get into T\ idcasting. They 
aren’t sure now that T'V is the great big 
ogre they once th 

¢ Movie produc 
dering whether T\ 
another whopping n 


r'V film, that i 


ught it was. 

too, are won- 
screens aren’t just 
w market for films 
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Like Hot Cakes 


Public snaps up stock in 
Schering Corp., as drug house 
returns to private ownership. 
Present management stays. 


The U.S. investing public last week 
took Schering Corp. to its bosom. Shares 
in the till-recently government-owned 
pharmaceutical house were snapped up 
as fast as they went on the market. 

The quick sale vindicated the judg- 
ment of a brokers’ syndicate headed by 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
Kidder Peabody; and Drexel & Co. The 
syndicate was top bidder for Schering, 
taking over the once German-held com- 
pany from the Alien Property Custo- 
dian for $29,131,960 (BW—Mar. 15751, 
p28). 
¢ Stock Split—The price worked out to 
roughly $66 apiece for the 440,000 
shares of Schering stock, compared with 
a book value of only $26. However, the 
confident syndicate promptly split the 
stock four-for-one and then offered the 
new shares to the public for $17.50. 
The sale was a landslide, with the high 
price reflecting public confidence in 
two points: 

e That the company will be im- 
portant in the ethical drug field. 

¢ That the management team in 
control for the past 10 years should get 
credit for Schering’s past successes. 
The team has been asked to stay on the 
job, though the new owners will con- 
trol the board of directors. 

More than half of Schering’s 1,200 
employees showed how they felt by buy- 
ing stock. 
¢ Key Products—Schering is a long 
way from being the biggest of pharma- 
ceutical houses, but it is the developer 
and marketer of several important ethi- 
cal products: hormones—including corti- 
sone—antihistaminics, X-ray diagnostics, 
and chemotherapeutics. Two subsid- 
iary companies turn out proprietary 
products and cosmetics. 

In the 10 years that the government 
has owned it, it has become one of 
the richest of seized alien properties, 
second only to General Aniline & 
Film Corp. There has long been pres- 
sure on the government to sell Schering; 
rumors have had it on the block for 
six years. 
¢ Prewar—The present rosy picture is 
a big change from the one that Sche- 
ring presented in 1941, when it first 
came under the government’s critical 
eye. U.S. officials found that, as a 
subsidiary of the German Schering 
cartel, the U.S. outfit was supplying 
American-made drugs to German sub- 
sidiaries in South Africa and South 
America. The U.S. branch apparently 
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hoped to ride out the war under 
phony Swiss ownership. Net sales that 
year were under $3.5-million—chicfly 
from sale of hormone drugs. 

In 1942 the Alien Property Cus- 
todian took over all shares of common 
stock and lopped off all executives 
suspected of Conais sympathies. That 
eliminated the president, comptroller, 
sales manager, and chief engineer. The 
American management that took over 
found these initial problems: 

¢ Paying off debts. 
¢ Setting up research labs. 
¢ Expanding sales in the U.S. 

The company had been covered by 
German patents and knowhow. Now it 
had to do its own research. At the 
same time, it started a program of ex- 
peste that’s still going. No dividends 
nave been paid since 1942. 

In the next 10 years annual sales 
jumped from $3.5-million to more than 
$15.5-million. Development of antihis- 
taminics, and of cortisone in the hor- 
mone field, boosted sales. Schering went 
into foreign markets. It purchased for- 
eign subsidiaries that were also being 
held in custody and established new 
ones, for export of bulk, packaged, and 
raw materials. Foreign sales now are 
more than six times the 1941 figure. 
¢ Straitjacket—The management of 
Schering is delighted with its new 
owners. It’s no easy job to run a com- 
pany when every move, from foreign 
investing to hiring executives, must 
conform with government policy. The 
restraint put on Schering-held patents 
was typical: By agreement with the 
Attorney General, all patents and pa- 
tent applications originating before 
1942 are held by the Attorney General 
to be issued royalty free to any appli- 
cant. All patents issued during the 
last 10 years are held by Schering, but 
must be made available to anyone 
who’s interested, for a fair royalty. The 
drug business is tough when your com- 
petitors can use all your patents. 

Future operations of Schering will 
still be limited to some degree by such 
contractual obligations as leased pa- 
tents. But the governmental spotlight 
is off 
¢ Getting Bigger—On Schering’s draw- 
ing boards is a $2-million expansion 
program for the next two years. In- 
creased plant space will be used for 
greater production of Cortogen—its 
brand of cortisone—for its sleeping pill 
Dormison, and its peptic ulcer drug 
Prantal. Also in the works is a Sche- 
ring version of the anti-tubercular drug 
to be called Ditubin. Schering an- 
anounced this week that it is handing 
out 3-million Ditubin tablets to 250 
American and Canadian hospitals for 
experimental work. The drug is the 
same unpatentable chemical compound 
used by Hoffmann-LaRoche and 
Squibb (BW —Mar.1’52,p22). 


More Metal 


Mobilizers take a tenta- 
tive look at the third quarter, 
decide that civilian industry 
can have more materials. 


Consumer goods manufacturers are 
over the hump on materials shortages. 
They'll pet bigger government allot- 
ments of steel, alummum, and copper 
from here on. 

In fact, the limiting factor in the 
second half of 1952 probably won't be 
the supply of materials, but industry's 
ability to sell what it can make. 

You can see this from the tentative 
estimates of third-quarter allotments 
that the mobilizers drew up this week. 
° New Only a few months 
ago Washington was warning manu- 
facturers that metals allotments in the 
third quarter of this year would be 
every bit as tough as for the July- 
September quarter. It was possible, but 
not probable, there would be a little 
more metal after Oct. 1. 

But that was before the armed serv- 
ices had translated the stretchout of 
arms production into terms of how 
much metal they would need, and 
when. The new look of their metals 
needs changed all previous signals on 
the outlook for consumer durables. 

On the basis of the new estimates, 
the second quarter remains the leanest, 
metals-wise, for civilian goods—but even 
it won’t be so lean as anticipated. And 
each quarter henceforth will be fatter. 

Here is how the average allotments 
for consumer durables shape up in 
percentages of pre-Korea supplies: 

1952 


4th qtr. Ist qtr. 
1981 193? 
(Est.) 


50% 50% 60% 
Copper wire .. 5 40 35 40 
Foundry copper 
and brass... 54 35 30 40 
Aluminum ... 46 35 30 40 


2nd qtr 
1952 


rd qtr. 


Actually, consumer goods production 
hasn’t been hit so hard as the figures 
suggest. They don’t reflect the inven- 
tories held by many manufacturers 
when CMP went into effect. Nor do 
they take into account substitutions. 
¢ Less Demand—Even so, production 
obviously has fallen off. The drop 
probably shows up in clearest focus in 
the Federal Reserve Board indexes of 
production (BW—Mar.8’52,p42). Some 
officials insist that the drop in con- 
sumer demand was as much to blame 
as materials restrictions. They point 
out that production of most consumer 
goods hit a peak in the closing months 
of 1950 or shortly thereafter, then be- 
gan tapering off. That was wecks be- 
ore military ordering began to preempt 
substantial amounts of metal. 
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Business is being done today in an 
atmosphere of gloom and anxiety. Talk 
to top businessmen anywhere in the 
country, and you find them more wor- 
ried, op ressed, uncertain about the 
future than they have been at any time 
since the immediate post-Korea war 
fears died down. 

Last week BUSINESS WEEK sent its re- 
porters out to sit down with a cross- 
section of American businessmen. They 
found a startling wave of gloom has 
swept over the business community. 

This doesn’t necessarily prove there’s 
trouble ahead. The executives don’t 
agree on the threats they fear. Some—in- 
flation, deflation—are mutually exclu- 
sive. But the frame of mind itself is 
important business news, a clue to the 
way businessmen will react to whatever 
does come along. 

* Compulsive Expansion—As you'd ex- 
pect at this time of year, tax worries are 
universal. But not just griping at the 
load; more often, it’s serious foreboding 
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about the effect on future capital needs, 
expansion. 

And back of that is the basic anxiety 
—the sense that the only way things 
can keep going is to keep expanding. 
The average businessman feels he’s do 
ing business like mad and just keeping 


barely ahead of taxes and costs. And 
he has a feeling something may break 
r the strain any moment. 
iety in Spots—The survey shows 
that this apprehension is unevenly dis- 
tributed among regions of the country, 
among industries in different classes. 
Generally speaking, the least pessimism 
is shown by the Midwest and Far West, 
the most by New England, with the 
Middle Atlantic and South between. 
Industrywise, jitters are worst in tex- 
tile, apparel, jewelry, fertilizer, and 
scrap paper industries. A host of other 
industries are spottily worrisome: steel, 
autos, appliances, housing, home fur- 
nishings, farm products, machinery, re- 
tailing, and insurance. 


Among busin cific 
two of the thre 
the cost categ« the tax burden 
(2) rising labor third is the 
marketing prob \ I in we get 
more orders? 
¢ Profits Squeez« 
annual statement ul Can see 
higher taxes and operatit 
have cut the h t of ( 
Businessmen a t worried about 
the pinch on prof 
they'll get capital f insion 

“Of course 
writeoff of 
and there are R .” said one 
West Coast aircraft utive. “But is 
it a good idea f ernment to be 
the only source tment capital?” 

“Taxes take thing but the 
bricks and mort t president of a 
New York opt ompany said. 
“Smaller compa re left with no 
reserves it wers our future.” 

Several execut varned that divi- 


problem 
worrics are in 


ilmost an\ 
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heav\ sal 
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daunted 


dends currently are living on the fat of 
capital investments made at former 
lower levels of cost. They foresee a 
shrinking of dividends as taxes and la- 
bor costs hit harder, as reserves are 
eaten up, as postponed investment in 
plant becomes desperately urgent de 
spite forbidding prices of construction 
and equipment. 

“And don’t forget,” said a Midwest 
truck manufacturer, “that the dividend 
dollar has depreciated, too, in the past 
10 years while the dividend level has 
stayed on an even keel.” 

Businessmen are vocal, of course, 
about their immediate profit worries. 
That’s where they get their worst 
squirrel-cage feeling. 

“Whether I make money depends 
on whether I can maintain volume,” 
an Ohio appliance distributor told a 
BUSINESS WEEK reporter. “We used to 
break even on $40,000 a month—now 
it takes $125,000. And, bov, when 
volume starts falling off, we can go from 
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black to red so fast I don’t think any- 
body could duck it.” 

¢ Labor Squeeze—In the labor field, 
businessmen complain of (1) rising 
payroll costs, (2) shortage of skilled 
labor, and (3) a lackadaisical attitude 
on the part of labor. 

The first two are tied together in 
many cases. Civilian industries find 
they can’t get workers unless they meet 
higher wages paid by defense plants. 
And the shortage of labor boosts pay- 
roll in relation to productivity: You 
have to hire a lot of inexperienced 
workers who can’t produce up to the 
standards of even the minimum wage 
you have to pay. 

High wages cut two ways. They hurt 
sales by pushing up prices, and they 
eat up the profit on the sales the com- 
pany does make. A New England wall- 
paper manufacturer lays his poor sales 
showing partly to the “exorbitant” 
wages that paperhangers are demanding. 

The labor shortage isn’t confined to 
skilled workers by any means. One 
Buffalo company said it’s harder now 
to get stockroom boys and wrapping 
crews than it was in World War If 
It’s partly the draft, partly the lure of 
big money in defense plants. 
¢ Incentives—Lack of incentive comes 
in here, too. A Salt Lake Citv retailer 
said: “It’s hard to find people who 
want to get ahead in business. Thev 
want security, not advancement. We 
pay well, but we don’t get our money's 
worth. ‘Too many people are indifferent 
about the kind of job they do.” 

“This attitude has been growing 
since the war,” says a Seattle manager 
“Men want to jump from a starting 
job to a job of complete security in a 
couple of years. In the old days, a 
man starting out might buy an old 
house and a clunker of a car; now, 
after a year or two a young fellow 
thinks he has to have a Buick Road- 
master, a brand-new house, and a tele- 
vision set.” 

A Massachusetts businessman points 
out that taxes, the old bugaboo, must 
share blame for the lack of incentive 
to work. “I can’t get my people to 
work overtime any more,” he says. 
“They say that what’s left after taxes 
isn’t enough to warrant spending a 
Saturday in the plant.” 
¢ Squeeze on Orders—The specter of 
a deflation symptom in the midst of 
inflation was raised by many more 
companies than in recent surveys. 

“The only worry I have right now 
is a shortage of customers,” said an 
Ohio department store executive. 
“Sales are still headed down,” a Mid- 
west maker of leather goods agreed. A 
Seattle trucking company is preparing 
for the big sales push it figures will 
soon be needed. Appliances and tex- 
tiles are in a sales slump right now. 

Downtrends in sales look ominous 


when the profit margin is so narrow. 
“Keeping our volume up makes the 
difference whether we operate profit 
ably or not,” a Missouri appliance 
maker said. A West Coast executive 
predicts large-scale bankruptcy if vol- 
ume slides while the tax pressure is 
still on. 

¢ Squeeze on Managing—In the man- 
agement field the worst hurdle cited 
by businessmen is confusion over ma 
terials controls. ‘The supply problem it- 
self is evaporating, except in a few spots, 
but management finds it impossibl 
to do any long-range planning without 
assurance of what’s going to happen 
to the controls. 

“I’m just back from Washington,” 
said a New England toolmaker, “try 
ing to find out whether we're really in 
a defense economy or not. And | 
didn’t find out. Washington is mud 
dled worse than I am.” 
¢ Top Manpower—While most com 
panies find the materials situation eas- 
ing, they see no letup in the competi- 
tion for experienced management men. 
One Chicago company was especially 
hot about salary restrictions, having 
just lost two key executives to rival 
companies that offered triple the salary 

“It seems there are absolutely no 
limitations on what you can offer a 
man coming in to fill a job,” the com 
pany president said, “but you’re stymied 
within your own organization.” 
¢ Heart of the Economy—Underlving 
all the squawks about specific worries 
was the widespread doubt about ow 
national health. Part of this was the 
businessman’s long-standing distaste 
for the political climate of the country. 
But part of it was something more. 

“The economy of the country is 
thoroughiy rotten,” a Pittsburgh execu- 
tive declared flatly. A Seattle retailer 
put it this way: “Everyone is working, 
everyone is cating, but we are not 
building anything, not creating those 
things that expand the economy.” 

Government control of business was 
the favorite whipping-boy of the execu 
tives who see small hope for the na- 
tion’s economy. “We businessmen 
aren’t running the business any more,” 
a Wisconsin manufacturer grumbled. 
“We're told what we can buy, what 
we'll pay for it, whom we will hire, 
and how much wages we'll pay.” 

There are still some optimists, 
though, and not just those who think 
their views will prevail at election time. 
An executive in the aircraft business in 
Los Angeles said: 

“We've conquered so many obstacles 
that were supposed to be real stumbling 
blocks that I don’t know if we should 
confess to having any worries. Last 
year we got workers when they were 
supposed to be tight; we got materials; 
we scrounged machine tools. We'll 
come out on top again.” 
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Consumers Price 
index 


Wholesale Commodity 


Price Key Opens First Door 


A plan to end price ceilings was 
given a quick scrutiny by top stabilizers 
this week. They hoped it would head 
off supporters of a rigid decontrol for- 
mula in the new defense act. 

(he plan will be announced by 
Office of Price Stabilization in a few 
days, unless it hits an unexpected snag. 
Officials who drew it up hope it will be 
in operation to some extent within 30 
days. They think it will convince Con- 
gress that nobody can take ccilings off 
so expertly as the people who put them 
on 
¢ Forewarned—So far the OPS plan 
confines itself to broad principles. But 
it is detailed enough to show business 
what it can expect from the controllers 
turned decontrollers—if they win their 
point with Congress. 

One thing is clear: OPS has no in- 
tention of wiping out price ceilings 
altogether on any product. The most 
the plan foresees is a suspension of con- 
trols for some products, with ceilings 
held in the background, ready to be 
clamped on again in case prices start 
going up 
¢ First Test—The big key to the OPS 
formula is price: A below-ceiling price 
is the first and indispensable require- 
ment. But a below-ceiling price, alone, 
is not enough to qualify a product for 
decontrol. Many other factors will be 
considered almost on an_ individual- 
case basis 

To qualify within the broad frame- 
work of price, a product must first of 
all be priced substantially below its 
1951 high, OPS says. Even though the 
plan refuses to define “substantial” in 
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Price Index 


terms of dollars and percents, this auto- 
matically puts some lines in a favored 
position. One of them is the soft 
goods industry. Woolens at wholesale, 
tor example, are close to pre-Korea lev- 
els. Fats and oils are in the same posi- 
tion. Wholesale cotton goods prices 
started down in February and have 
dropped enough to make some cotton 
goods lively candidates for decontrol. 
Among consumer hard goods, TV sets, 
at 10% or more below their high, are 
the likeliest prospect. 

¢ Not a Chance—Even though OPS 
doesn’t say how substantial the drop 
must be, a price anywhere near the 
1951 high means a product won't have 
a chance of getting out from under 
ceilings. This bars automobiles, electric 
refrigerators, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, radios, and most other con- 
sumer durables. 

On this basis, most building ma- 
terials won't qualify either. Prices in 
some lines have weakened, but not 
enough to meet probable OPS stand- 
ards. Lumber prices, for example, be- 
gan to fall recently. If the downtrend 
were to continue, then OPS would give 
it a look. But as long as materials stay 
above or near their 1951 highs, officials 
figure the basic demand is too strong to 
justify decontrol. 

e Maybe—Even when OPS is satisfied 
that a price is substantially below ceil- 
ing, it will not order a suspension if 
there is a prospect of a rise for seasonal 
or other reasons. That will bar a lot 
of products. Pork chops, for instance, 
are well under ceilings. But they are 
expected to rise seasonallv. So thev 


Decontrol 


OPS plan is con- 
cerned. On T\ however, no sea- 
sonal factor i ilved, so they are 
likely to meet price qualification, 
on the basis resent prices. So 
would women n hose and percale 
yard goods. In t cases, OPS would 
have ta ther other 
factor might ru the price if ceilings 
were removed 
¢ More Tests—( 
on these con tions, it 
still other test 
can keep track 
when the uspended 
easier the job, t kelier a product is 
for decontrol means that prod- 
ucts such a nd cotton, with 
regular public will have 
an Casicr tim< vearing apparel 

Another important factor in the 
OPS formula OPS won't 
hesitate to 1 to a complicated 
price structure from raw material to 
finished prod | decontrol at one 
phase only 

Leather, for is cheap. Prices 
generally are k now than thev were 
before Korea, a thev are 25% below 
ceilings. That leather a logical 
candidate for But retail shoe 
prices are onl 1 3% below ceil- 
ings. That puts them in a doubtful 
category. 
e Take Exception—The stack of excep- 
tions and special qualifications in the 
OPS decontrol rsion won’t sit well 
with Congressi supporters of early 
decontrol, mat whom hanker for 
a compulson ill formula But 
OPS insists it very well clamp a 
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rigid formula over the thousands of 
prices it administers. And it predicts 
that Congress will fail if it tries to 
write one. 

OPS found it was impossible even to 
write a plan that would cover one en- 
tire industry. For example, pressure 
has been heavy for a decontrol plan that 
will include all soft goods, from raw 
materials to finished goods. What OPS 
wanted was a formula that would bring 
back controls quickly, if prices should 
rise. Raw materials prices could be 
watched in open markets. But it was 
a different story for finished products, 
where thousands of prices are fixed by 
individual agreement. As a result, fin- 
ished goods will have a harder time 
getting decontrolled than raw materials 
will. 
¢ Best Foot Forward—The plan OPS 
has finally come up with was worked 
out by a special decontrol committee 
headed by Edward F. Phelps, assistant 
director of OPS in charge of price 
operations. It is now in the laps of 
Ellis Amall, OPS administrator, and 
Roger Putnam, chief stabilizer. They'll 
pass it on to Congress as soon as they 
are satisfied it puts OPS’ best foot for 
ward when it comes to lifting ceilings. 


Less Nicotine .. . 


... in filter-tip cigarettes, 
says P. Lorillard, which is 
bringing out a new filtered 
cigarette, Kent. ° 


Last year the biggest sales gain made 
by any cigarette among the top 15 
brands was made not by a cigarette 
that was longer, shorter, or more firmly 
packed. It was made by Brown & 
Williamson’s Viceroy (BW —Jan.5’52, 
p72). What Viceroy has that other 
cigarettes don’t have is simply a filter 
at one end. It also had its second 50% 
gain in a row. 
¢ Well-Taken—The lesson was not lost 
on the tobacco industry, at least not 
on P. Lorillard Co. Last week it in- 
troduced a filter-tip cigarette of its own. 
The name is Kent, after Herbert A. 
Kent, president of the company. 

Lorillard makes big claims for its 
new offspring. The filter material was 
developed for gas masks during the 
war, is now used to remove radioactive 
materials from the air at atomic plants. 
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Snappy—But You Can’t Buy It 


West German industry is elbowing its way 
back into a field where it once held a very 
high place; the extra special, high-cost, 
precision-tooled, virtually tailor-made auto- 
mobile. 

Daimler-Benz, long a leader in the field, 
has come up with a new product that will 
win more publicity than profits for the 
company. That's because its latest model 
(above) is for sports car racing only; it 
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isn’t going to be put up for general sale. 

Called the 300 SL (that means super 
light, which is what the car is), the two- 
seater has a streamlined body, featuring an 
upward swing door, somewhat akin to an 
airplane. Power is supplied by a 175-hp., 
six-cylinder motor, scheduled to provide 
speeds upwards of 125 mph. The cylinder 
capacity of the 300 SL is relatively small, 
3,000 ccm. 


Lorillard says it “removes seven times 
more tars and nicotine than any other 
cigarette.” 

¢Out on a Limb—Onc interesting 
thing about the advertising claims: 
Lorillard is willing to push them at 
the risk of damning, by inference, its 
nonfiltered cigarettes. 

Lorillard’s willingness to go out on 
this limb shows how strong a ground- 
swell is developing against the smoking 
habit. 
¢ Signpost—Another indication of the 
trend is the growth of the king-size 
cigarettes. These had the biggest gain 
of all last year—36% over 1950. One 
reason is that cigarette makers adver- 
tise that the extra tobacco acts as a 
kind of filter. 

Today there are about eight brands 
of filter-tip cigarettes on the market. 

Viceroy, the biggest seller, will hit 
about 3-million in sales this year, which 
will make it tenth among all brands. 

Viceroy sells for about 24¢ in the 
New York area: Parliament (the No. 2 
filter tip), Columbia Tobacco’s Du 
Maurier, and other filter-tip cirgarettes 
are in the premium-price class—about 
30¢ for Kents and about 33¢ for 
Parliaments. 

Premium price is another lure for 
manufacturers. Besides, they think 
ceiling prices on regular cigarettes will 
soon be raised to about 25¢, which 
should remove some of the price dis- 
advantage felt by the filter tips. 


Stretchout Gives a Lift 
To Builders, Electricity 


Things are looking up for the con- 
struction industry, and for electric 
power. ‘They'll be among the first to 
profit by relaxed metals restrictions 
following the mobilization stretchout. 

Industrial construction, once gripped 
by some of the tightest restrictions, is 
chortling as mobilization officials se 
riously discuss decontrolling most types 
of steel and aluminum by early next 
year, and mavbe sooner. Meanwhile, 
the builders have a bird in the hand: 
a step-by-step procedure has been an- 
nounced for removing most controls on 
construction, starting in the third 
quarter. 

First move will be approval. of appli- 
cations for industrial projects,’ some of 
which had previously been denied. By 
the fourth quarter all building except 
amusement and recreation may be pro- 
ceeding at normal rates. 

The clectric power expansion pro- 
gram also got a nice boost from the 
stretchout. Last week Defense Pro- 
duction Authority raised its 1952- 
through-1954 target from 30-million 
kw. to 32-million kw. (BW-—Jan.12’52, 
p24). th 
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THE ROADS are full of cars already. And so dealers, with larger allotments in sight, are beginning to wonder . 


If More Cars Come, Will They Sell? 


Six months ago, when it looked as 
though military demands would hold 
1952 automobile production below 
4-million cars, dealers all over the 
country were pulling long faces. 

That would be a miserable level of 
production, they said. It wouldn’t be 
high enough to continue the big vol- 
ume business they were used to. And 
yet it wouldn't be low enough to bring 
the kind of sellers’ market in which 
the customers grab what they can get 
and are grateful. 
¢ More Materials—Now, with Wash- 
ington loosening up on materials, it is 
obvious that 1952 production can run 
well over 4-million. Optimists are be- 
ginning to see output reaching as high 
as 4.5-million cars for the year. But 
the dealers aren’t doing much cheering. 
rhey’re wondering if they can sell all 
the cars Detroit is ready to give them. 
¢ Survey—To find out just how the 
auto market stands, BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters this week talked to dealers in 
leading cities all over the country. They 
found that the picture varies from city 
to citv and even from dealer to dealer. 
But what most of the dealers said boiled 
down to this: 

The car business is O.K. with present 
dealer allocations. If the allocations go 
up for any length of time, it will take 
real selling—hard selling—to move the 
added cars. 

A Midwest Chevrolet dealer took a 
dim view of the prospect. “With big- 
ger allotments,” he said, “everyone 
would start cutting margins to move 
cars. We'd end up selling more cars 
and doing more work, for about the 
same amount of profit as now.” 
¢ Plus and Minus—There is one im- 
mensely reassuring thing as the dealers 
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see it: Inventories are just about down 
to bedrock. Automotive News this week 
estimated the total inventory at 246,- 
516, a mere 5.5 cars per dealer and the 
lowest figure since the start of 1946. 

But against that favorable statistic, 
you have to set two ominous facts: 

(1) Prices are high. Or at least the 
potential customers think they are. 

(2) Credit is tight. The government 
regulations on instalment sales make it 
hard for the dealers to do business with 
anyone in the lower or middle income 
brackets. 
¢ High Prices—Even the cheapest cars 
are priced at a level out of the reach of 
a lot of people. From city after city 
comes the report that former buyers 
of medium priced cars are being down- 
graded to the Ford-Chevrolet-Plymouth 
level. The benefits for this trio, though, 
are canceled out by the fact that a large 
number of their former customers are 
being shoved down into the used car 
market. 

There’s one outstanding exception to 
this downgrading. There is still a strong 
demand for cars at the very top of the 
market—especially Cadillacs. With 
Caddies recognized as symbol of suc- 
cess, they’re being ordered far faster 
than they're being made. Some of 
Cadillac’s high-price competitors aren’t 
happy, though: A lot of people are wait- 
ing for Cadillacs rather than accepting 
a substitute. 
¢ Credit Restrictions—Dealers every- 
where say that Regulation W-—which 
prescribes the terms of instalment sales 
—is gnawing great holes in their busi- 
ness, actual and potential. Complaints 
against the required down payment are 
half-hearted; it’s the 18-month limit on 
payments that keeps possible customers 


in the window-sh ng class. A Willys 
dealer in Texas put his finger on the 
trouble. “A whit llar worker making 
$275 a month fi uimself with $1,100 
to pay on a moderate-priced car, after 
deducting his t in. That leaves 
him $77.90 a month to pay. He can’t 
afford it.” 

Generally, th 
be happy if pa nt 
over 24 months 
e Easier Terms— There 
that Detroit nking in terms of 
lower prices. But dealers hope that 
credit rules ma eased later in the 
year if too man begin to back up 
in the merchandising feed pipes. 

As a lot of d see it, what hap- 
pens to Regulat W will pretty well 
determine what t of year they have. 
With easier res ns on instalment 
sales, they think t in move all that 
Detroit can With the present 
restrictions, they will have to hustle to 
sell what they getting now. 
¢ Independents Squeezed—As usual in 
a somewhat st market, it is the 
independents who are getting the worst 
of it. GM, Ch: ind Ford dealers 
generally feel hapy ibout the market 
than their compctit 

Some of th 
that a large part 


lers say they would 
could be spread 


are no signs 


mak 


lependents suspect 
their losses may be 
going to Ford. In case, Ford deal- 
ers are crooning at the success of the 
company’s gamble on remodeling in a 
vear when eve! else stood pat. A 
Ford dealer in San Francisco voiced 
the general joy when he was asked what 
he’d do if somebody told him that he 
would get a bigger allotment and have 
to sell a lot more automobiles. “I'd 
fall on his neck and kiss him,” caroled 
the dealer. 
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Close-up of control panel showing Allen-Bradley 
controls which operate the Alvey Pallet Loading* 
Machine, manufactured by the Alvey Conveyor 
Manufacturing Co., of St. Louis, Missouri. 

Patent applied for 








Alvey pattet LoADING MACHINE 
operated by Allen-Bradley Controls 


The Alvey Pallet Loading Machine methodically receives 
individual packages and automatically arranges them on a 
pallet in a predetermined pattern, with the required number 
of tiers. Controlling the precise operation of this machine 
are Allen-Bradley motor controls. 
Manufacturers of machines purposely select Allen-Bradley 
controls because they are trouble free. Allen-Bradley solenoid . 


controls have only one moving part. There are no trouble- Bulletin 700 Bulletin 709 
some links, levers, pins, pivots, or bearings to corrode, stick, Universal Relay Solenoid Starter 


or break. Likewise, double break, silver alloy contacts are 
maintenance free. Make Allen-Bradley controls an integral 
part of your equipment. 

Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Bulletin 800T Oiltight 
Push Button and Selector Switch 


ALLEN- BRADLEY 
SOLENOID MOTOR-CONTROL 
AA Wa liv 











10 ARABOL PLANTS 





In CICERO, ILL.—One of 


and WAREHOUSES 


—a nation-wide organization serving 


major users of industrial adhesives 





The Arabol Manufacturing Company 
was established in New York City in 
1885. Within five years the demand for 
Arabol Adhesives in the Mid-West re- 
quired the establishment of a ware- 
house and resident manager jn Chicago. 

The steady expansion of Mid-West 
Industry induced Arabol to build—in 
1921—the largest factory west of New 








We operate on the belief that, for 
each particular adhesives application, 
there is one adhesives formula that 
can serve you best. 

You can learn about Arabol Ad- 
hesives only by trying them and by 
evaluating the services of our Technical 
and Service Staffs. Call upon these 
services—from the plant or warehouse 











From our Cicero (Chicago) Plant 
we are privileged to serve the 
leaders of Mid-West Industry 
—with adhesives for 1000 end 
uses. Some of these are for... 


BOOKBINDING 
BOTTLE LABELING 
CAN LABELING 
CARTON SEALING 
CASE SEALING 
DRINKING CUPS 


ENVELOPES 

PACKAGE WRAPPING 
PAPER BOXES 

PAPER CONVERTING 

PAPER MILK BOTTLES 
PIPE LAGGING 








York devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of industrial adhesives. Cicero 
was selected as the site. Arabol’s serv- 
ice to Metropolitan Chicago and the 
Mid-West is thus more than 60 years 
old, the Cicero plant more than 30. 


In the Cicero Laboratory — and 
four other Arabol Laboratories—some 
10,000 adhesives formulas have been 
developed—each meeting a specific 
need for a special adhesive—in some 
step of a customer’s manufacturing, 
labeling, packaging or shipping. 


tue ARABOL manuracturinG co. 
Executive Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
CHICAGO © SAN FRANCISCO + LOSANGELES + ST.LOUIS + ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON » PORTLAND, ORE. » ITASCA, TEX. + LONDON, ENG. 
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nearest you. From whichever source, 
you will be drawing upon 67 years of 
pioneering; you will be assured of uni- 
formity in products.“In the event of 
disaster or economic need in one area, 
you will be served from another plant. 

We invite the opportunity to submit 
samples for you to test in your own 
plant—under your particular working 
conditions—for your specific require- 
ments. That is the one kind of testing 
that assures you of satisfactory results. 
Your inquiry to Department 56 will 
bring a prompt response. 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Price cuts hit the bogged-down TV re- 
ceiver market this weck. Reductions 
of $20 to $90 announced by 
General Electric, Merson, and Muntz. 

* 
A special federal court granted the Na- 
tional Assn. of Manufacturers a perma- 
nent injunction to bar prosecution un- 
der the Federal Lobbying Act. The 
court held parts of the law to be un- 
constitutional, other parts too vague. 

aa 
The New York legislature cleared the 
way for the Long Island Transit Au- 
thority to take and operate the 
bankrupt Long Island Rail Road (BW— 
Sep.15°51,p152 Che authority is first 
directed to try to find a private oper- 
ator, but it can run the line itself 
until a private bi is found. 

s 
Pan Am was ordered by a New York 
state court to arbitrate its controver- 
sies with W. R. Grace & Co. over 
their jointly owned airline, Panagra 
(BW—May19’51,) The partners’ 
latest squabble wa r Pan Am’s move 
to oust Andrew B. Shea, first vice- 
president of Gra head of Panagra. 


Atomic energy 
being studied b 


Dow Chemical 


lectric power is 
Detroit Edison and 

unt experiments. 
. 
Long-haul truckers must pay New York 
state’s weight-distance tax (BW—Oct. 
27°51,p134) by the end of March. The 
state’s highest court vacated a stay that 
kept the tax ci ion from collect- 
ing, but a final ruling on constitution- 
ality of the tax isn’t expected till next 
month. 
The first direct freight service be- 
tween New York 1 New Orleans via 
Baltimore and Atlanta was inaugurated 
this week by U.S. Airlines. . . . CAB 
granted New York Airways, Inc., a cer- 
tificate for mail 1d passenger service 
by helicopter in the New York metro- 
politan area (BW-—Jan.5’52,p28). Mail 
service is slated t tart late in 1952, 
passenger servic I 

+ 
Gov. Murray of Oklahoma is pushing 
plans for four-state toll superhighways 
to link St. Lou th Denton, Tex., 
by way of Kan City and by way of 
Joplin, Mo. Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Texas, and Kan would raise $600- 
million through nue bonds for the 
1,331-mi. road 
2 

The search for higher vields: New York 
State’s legislature this week passed a 
bill permitting savings banks to invest 
in common and preferred stocks. 
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> Now Northwest Airlines saves 
ground time in mid-air! With the Sperry 
Engine Analyzer installed on all North- 
west Airlines’ Stratocruisers, flight 
engineers can get a continuous visual 
analysis of each engine’s performance 
while in flight. Graph-like patterns on 
the Analyzer scope locate and identify 
irregularities in power plant operation. 
> Upon landing, flight log informa- 
tion directs maintenance crews imme- 
diately to those parts that require 
servicing . . . avoids prolonged engine 
running on the ground. 

Result: Northwest Stratocruisers 


spend more time in the air — less 
time on the ground. 


Saving Ground Time in Mid-air.. . 


with the Sperry Engine Analyzer 


» Sperry’s Engine Analyzer is the 
first complete instrument provided for 
aircraft to isolate detailed engine diffi- 
culties. This instrument pays for itself 
in a matter of months. Aside from 
saving ground maintenance time, it also 
enables the flight engineer to maintain 
proper operating techniques at all times 


PAR 


- +. prevents unnecessary component 
replacements. 


» The Sperry Engine Analyzer reflects 
this company’s many years of experi- 
ence in the precision manufacture of 
instruments designed to aid aviation. 


SPERRY ENGINE ANALYZER IS MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED UNDER 
40H" E. LINDBERG, JR, PAT. WO, 2618427. OTHER U.S. AND FOREIGN 
PATENTS PENOING. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS - BROOKLYN - LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
IM CANADA — SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANAUA, L:MITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





: 
: 
: 
i 
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RICHARD WEIL backs down the executive ladder, and .. . 


Where Does 


'here are plenty of theories going 
the rounds to explain why Richard 
Weil, Jr., suddenly “relinquished” his 
job last week as president of Macy's 
New York. Most insiders put a good 
deal of blame on Weil's tactless han- 
dling of people, his sense of intellectual 
superiority. Others think the fault lay 
partly in intramural Macy politics. 
Still others think that the recent caus- 
tic profile of Weil in the New Yorker 
had a bearing on the affair. 

Though these are undoubtedly con- 
tributing factors, they cloud somewhat 
the central issue, which lies much 
deeper. It is simply this: Macy’s New 
York, under Weil’s leadership, con- 
tinued to lose its dominant position in 
the merchandising world. It is falling 
behind the times. 
¢ Declining Profits—Because of the 
sheer size of the Herald Square store 
and also because the R. H. Macy & Co. 
chain of stores as a whole keeps turn- 
ing in bigger sales figures every vear, 
it’s hard to grasp what is happening to 
Macv's. The main clue hes in the 
profits figures, which have been declin- 
ing more rapidly than those of other 
department store chains for some time 
(BW—Mar.15’52,p26). 

How much of this has been Weil’s 
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JACK STRAUS takes over as top dog. It raises the question .. . 


Macy's Go From Here? 


fault is not clear. The Macy clan are 
a tight-mouthed lot of executives who 
don't talk out of school. Besides, ex- 
cept on the very top level, they haven't 
got much to talk about, thanks to the 
way Macy’s is “administered by edict,” 
as one former executive puts it. Never- 
theless, these things are clear: (1) that 
Macy’s New York provides the bulk of 
the chain’s income from retail opera- 
tions (80% in 1950, which was the 
last year in which the annual report 
gave the branches separately); and (2) 
Macy’s was slipping, and Weil failed 
to halt the crosion. 

¢ Twin Principles—What’s been hap- 
pening to Macy’s only begins to emerge 
when you take a backward glance at 
the store’s development and then note 
what has occurred in retailing over the 
past decade. 

Macy’s grew great on the twin prin 
ciples of price and volume. Over and 
over, it has hammered home the idea 
that it undersells everyone else. It 
made good its boast in the old days by 
selling private brands below the price 
of name brands, by buying in huge 
bulk, by selling for cash and saving the 
expenses of credit. 

This was just the ticket for the 
1930s, when people went a long way 


to save pennies. M 


dising principl 
greatest store 


e Changing Times—But 
s 


changed since th 
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it the world’s 
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How many Paperwork Pirates on your payroll? 


ORE than you think. For behind every clerical 
IVI. worker lurks the Paperwork Pirate — symbol 
of waste, inefficient methods—ever ready to get on 
the payroll. 

The Paperwork Pirate thrives on clerical costs, 
confusion and unnecessary overtime. The more 
hours your employees spend copying business data 
such as names, codes, dates, descriptions, rates, 
the better he likes it. Such repetitive writing must 
be done in nearly every department of your business, 
but you can do it more efficiently with Addressograph 
methods. 

With Addressograph this data is written once on 
a metal plate—checked for accuracy—and from then 
on you get error-free transcriptions on any kind of 
form or any place on a form, compact or spread 


over a broad area, 30 to 50 times faster than ordinary 
methods. With new Addressograph Accounting 
models you can handle repetitive figure data in the 
same way, automatically getting journal tabula- 
tions and accounting totals. 

The Addressograph way is the way to tackle your 
repetitive writing and accounting problems. Watch 
your costs drop, your overtime hours decrease, your 
production level increase. This is the way thousands 
of companies, large and small, are cutting clerical 
costs in the factory as well as in the office. 

Let the Addressograph man show you how to 
reduce costs of writing repetitive data. Call your 
local Addressograph office or write Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio— 


Production Machines for Business Records. 
© 1962 A-M Corp. 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 
Simplified Business Methods 











Today, even buildings with but 
2,000 to 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
can reap the labor-saving, cost- 
reducing benefits of combination- 
machine - scrubbing. Here’s a Com- 
bination Scrubber-Vac, Model 418P 
at left, that’s specially designed for such 
buildings. This Scrubber-Vac, which has 
an 18-inch brush ring, cleans floors in 
approximately one-third the time re- 
quired with a conventional 18-inch 
machine and separate vac unit. Model 
418P applies the cleanser, scrubs, and 
picks up —all in one operation! Main- 
tenance men like the convenience of 
working with this single unit... the 
thoroughness with which it cleans... 
and the features that make the machine 
simple to operate. It’s self - propelled, 
and has a positive clutch. There are no 
awitehes to set for fast or slow — slight 
pressure of the hand on clutch lever ad- 
justs speed to desired rate. The powerful 
vac performs efficiently and quietly. 


Finnell makes Scrubber-Vac 
Machines for small, vast, and 
intermediate operations, and in 
self-powered as well as electric 
models. From this complete 
line, you can choose the size 
and model that’s exactly right 
for your job. It’s also good to 
know that you can lease or 
purchase a Scrubber-Vac. For 
demonstration, consultation, or 
literature. phone or write near- 
est Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3803 East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices 
in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


Conserve WHanpower with 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Oniginalors of 


Polishing Wace acaeds 


co ta 
awer ocrubling ana 





“ .. the other stores were 
willing to get in and slug 
it out with Macy’s.. .” 


MACY'S starts on p. 32 


at Macy’s, that the strains and fissures 
began to show up in the older forms 
of merchandising 

e Old Tricks Don’t Work—The key 
to the Macy situation is that it can 
still get greater volume -but only at 
an added cost. Greater volume alone 
is no longer a guarantee of a stronger 
market position 

The recent pri var, touched off 
by Macy’s last summer, is a good ex- 
ample of what this means on a prac- 
tical level. The price war was Macy’s 
big bid to retrieve the price leadership 
it had lost during price controls and 
shortages. In a y Macy’s had to 
make some such dramatic bid. Under 
fair trade, it had been undersold con- 
tinually by small appliance stores. 

But there ha nly been one price 
war to date, and there’s no sign of an- 
other. It was an expensive way for 
Macy’s to gain volume, mainly because 
the other stores v willing to get in 
and slug it out with Macy’s, matching 
the big store pri ut for price cut 
¢ Saturation—What’s happened in the 
past decade or s that Macy’s costs 
have risen to the point where—despite 
its volume—it n ver has a clear-cut 
advantage over other stores. Here are 
some of the m ireas in which 
Macy’s costs have gone up 

¢ Delivery sts. Macy’s encour- 
ages—and gets terrific volume of 
C.O.D. orders, which are the most ex- 
pensive type of delivery because of the 
red tape involved 

e Physical plant The Herald 
Square store is an old and inefficient 
plant 

e Credit busit Macv’s may not 
have charge accounts as such, but it 
writes a lot of instalment contracts and 
it lets people overdraw their deposi- 
tors’ accounts (D.A.’s), which operate 
like checking account 

e Labor costs. Macv’s is now gen- 
erally credited with having the highest 
labor costs of any New York store 

Weil’s troubk emed to be that 
he couldn’t bring these costs down. 
Perhaps no one can. But Weil, in the 
eyes of some people, compounded his 
problems by increasing costs in at least 
one area, namely labor. This is one 
area, insiders sav, that Weil took unto 
himself, dealing first hand with the 
CIO union at Macy’s. His critics say 
that the price of his interference with 
the normal processes of labor relations 
was (1) higher hourly rates than other 
stores; and (2) rigid rules that prevent 
Macy’s from using flying squads of 
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comes high these days 


Waen INFLATION HITS THE OFFICE it 
can deal a low blow to fact-hungry 
management. 

It takes people to assemble facts and 
produce them in enough quantity in 
enough time to steer executive decisions 
in the right direction. It doesn’t neces- 
sarily take a lot of people, but it does 
take effective people. 

To make office help more effective 
requires aid in the form of flexible, 
modern record-keeping methods. To 
more and more executives in every kind 
of business, that has come to mean 
McBee Keysort. 

With your present personnel, without 
costly installations, Keysort cards and 
machines provide accurate, useful man- 
agement controls at less cost than any 
other system. When notched, the pre- 
coded holes along the edges of the 


Keysort cards make it easy to collect a 
wealth of data... classify it... sum- 
marize it... file it... find it... use it 
.-. quickly and accurately. 

Any girl in the office can learn the 
Keysort system without special train- 
ing. That means absenteeism doesn’t 
hold up work. It also means the girls 
can double up on rush jobs and level 
off peak work periods. 

By speeding the flow of production 
facts, sales facts, inventory facts, all the 
facts of business life, Keysort is saving 
executives not only time, work and 
worry, but money as well. 

That’s why McBee sales have multi- 
plied tenfold in just a few short years. 

The trained McBee representative in 
your city can tell you frankly whether 
or not McBee can help you. Ask him 
to drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 








How to put your dealers 
in this sales spotlight 


), Bepny TRADE MARK SERVICE in the ‘yellow pages’ 
of the telephone directory puts the sales spotlight 
right on your dealers. 


Here’s concrete evidence: In a survey of 4750 dealers 
made in 100 communities in 36 states, 91% said Trade 
Mark Service was valuable as a sales builder—that they 
wanted manufacturers of branded products to continue 
offering this dealer identification plan. 


Dealers think so well of Trade Mark Service that 91% 

also voted to have manufacturers’ national advertising 

use tie-in references referring readers to their dealer list- 

ings in the Classified Telephone Directory. This helps 
localize national advertising. 


Dealers are strong for Trade Mark Service. 
Why? Their experience has proved that it 
really puts them in the sales spotlight... 
that it helps build business right in their 
own communities. 


For further information, call your local telephone business office 
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or see the latest edition of Standard Rate and Data. 





“” .. Alot of criticism cen- 
ters on his tendency to bring 
in outsiders - 


MACY’S starts on p. 32 


salespeople whe ind where needed. 
° Pique—Such rritations as these were 
evidently aggravated by some of Weil’s 
personal traits. One former associate 
of his commented recently that “It’s 
hard to be neutral about Weil.” Even 
those who try to be neutral think that 
Weil was too inflexible in his decisions. 
A lot of the criticism centers on his 
tendency to bring in outsiders who 
weren't experts in retailing, and to pro- 
mote them over the heads of veterans. 
A number of people feel that the 
New Yorker profile-which Weil con- 
sented to—was the final touch to an 
otherwise tense situation. Said one 
trade observer: “It made Macy’s look 
like a place run by a jazz pianist and 
two frustrated philosophers.” 
e At the Helm—For the time being 
at least, Jack I. Straus, president of the 
parent corporation has “‘assumed direc- 
tion” of the New York operation along 
with his other duties. Straus, who is a 
cousin of Weil’s, originally held both 
positions before the Macy’s New York 
operation was severed from the chain 
in 1949 and handed to Weil. Mean- 
while, the latter will go back to devot- 
ing full time to ob of vice-president 
of the corporatior 
Only one other job change has been 
announced thus far. Charles Bartlett 
is being brought east from Macy’s San 
Francisco, to replace Victor M. Ratner, 
promotion chief at Macy’s New York. 
Ratner, former head of promotion for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
was brought in by Weil (BW—Mar.3 
”51,p96). He wi t up his own Madi- 
son Avenue publ lations firm. 
eTwo Schools—None of this, of 
course, tackles tl big problem that 
stares the big st n the face. What 
will be done about its price policy? 
It’s hard to sa nce, as far as any- 
one knows, the time-honored Macy 
policy of underselling everybody, if pos- 
sible, is still hol t. No one at Macy’s 
ever questions it blicly. (As far as 
that goes, Weil and Straus were as one 
on the price li Neverthe- 
less, observers say that there is at least 
one school among the buyers at Macy’s 
that would like to forget the whole 
price policy think it simplh 
costs the store t 1uch to maintain. 
If this scl f thought should 
gain headway, it Id prove a signifi- 
cant movement For the buvers at 
Macy’s are the t remnant of the 
old school that ned its retailing 
under the earl t Strauses, Jesse 
and Percy. 


} 
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yu don’t like to be a packhorse, do you? 


Well, the deafened don’t either. And, as a resuit, 
hearing aid makers have moved heaven and earth to 
make their instruments smaller and more compact. 
Yet more powerful! 


Smaller hearing aids meant smaller vacuum tubes, 
of course. And smaller tubes meant... ? 


They meant problems! For inside these sub-minia- 
ture tubes are three tiny ladder-like grids where the 
softest whisper steps up to be amplified to scale the wall 
of silence. And these Lilliputian “ladders” are formed 
of microscopically fine wire. Wire nowhere near as 
thick as a human hair. 


Now wire like this just doesn’t come in any metal. 


To get it, you’ve got to find a metal that (1) has the 
strength and ductility needed to be worked into such 
fine parts; that (2) has the electronic characteristics 
needed for tube elements. 


When they 


were scaling 


the wall 


of silence... 


a : 
Finding such a metal takes doing, you may be sure. 
But searching and testing intensively, the hearing aid 


makers did it: they found the solution to their problem 
in Inco’s Pure Nickel. 


A cue for you... Like good men, good metals are hard 
to come by...today. 


And, if your staff is now searching for one that has 
just the right combination of properties to give them a 
future “leg-up” on some tough design problem, we’d like 
to help...through our “Forward Planners!” 


To start them working on your problem, just set 
down the facts they need to study. Then mail your 
outline to “Forward Planners,” International Nickel 
Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Monel® + “R’”’® Monel * “K”® Monel * “KR’’® Monel = 
“S$”® Monel * Nickel * Low Carbon Nickel * Duranickel® Nickel Alloys 


Inconel® « Inconel “X’’® « Incoloy® + Nimonics 





THE EDITORS 


THE MAGAZINES 


hold frequent liaison meetings in plush 
Chicago offices. In center is James H. 


are sold largely from newsstands in 
metropolitan Negro 


communities 


Johnson, who founded Ebony and is now editor and publisher 
of that and two other magazines—Tan and Jet. 


and at transfer points where Negroes pass on their way to work. 
Harlem newsstand above sells more Ebony’s 


than Life’s. 


Ebony: Making a New Market Pay Off 


It’s no secret that the Negro market, 
with its annual buying power of $15- 
billion, is big. What isn’t so well known 
is that this market has been shaping 
itself along more than just racial lines. 
Today it’s an urban market. 

Negroes had been moving to the 
cities before 1940, but it was World 
War II that gave the trend its big 
push. High-paying defense jobs lured 
thousands of Negroes into industrial 
areas. Once there, they stayed. And 
their country cousins are still pouring 
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in to join them. Between 1940 and 
1950, the nonwhite (largely Negro) 
population nearly doubled in 30 metro- 
politan areas in the Northeast, the Cen- 
tral States, and the West. For the West 
alone, the percentage increase was 
127%. Today about 61% of Ameri- 
ca’s Negroes live in urban centers. 
With this basic fact as a runway, 
the Negro magazine Ebony was 
launched. 
¢ The Formula—Ebony is a 110- to 130- 
page monthly, much on the pattern of 


contains picture 

tashion 
il Or specific inter- 
lling Negro. It’s 
ir-old Chicagoan, 


Life magazine 
stories, persona 
articles—all of g 
est to the cit 
published by a 34 
James H. John 
Johnson Publ 
Tan, a women 
zine, and Jet, 
picture weekly 
with Ebony, mak 
zines with a 
more than 1]-mill 


sketches, 


20. also puts out 
ifession-type maga- 
ket-size news and 
Quick. These two, 
p a trio of maga- 
ombined circulation of 
Probably the most 
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Production heating 
furnaces for guns, shells, 


aircraft or engine parts 


Prominent among the many services offered 
by Salem-Brosius to the metal-working in- 
dustry, both ferrous and non-ferrous, is the 
design and construction of heating and heat- 
treating furnaces specially adapted to defense 
production. Whether you produce aircraft, 
ordnance, armor, engine parts, or a multitude 
of similar and associated items, the experi- 
enced staff at the Salem Engineering Division 
is prepared to help you . . . to build furnaces 
for you that cut cost and add production. 
Remember, if you have a problem which 
involves the use of furnaces, blast furnace 
equipment, or charging and manipulating 
machines, it will pay you to call on highly 
diversified Salem-Brosius today. 


SALEM-bROSTUS, INC 


SALEM ENGINEERING Division. SALEM. OH10 
Brostos Division, PirrspurcH 15, PA. 
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and the 


problem of 


METAL SUPPLY 


for your product 


The problem of metal supply is in reality a dual 
problem. First is the question of raw material supply 
and second, the supply of fabricated forms. To each 


of these, magnesium offers an interesting answer. 


As the increased demands of industry call for more 
and more metal from Mother Earth, ore reserves 
become ever more important. Magnesium metal, now 
extracted from the sea, is the one metal with literally 


an inexhaustible supply. Consider this fact: 


If magnesium were extracted from the sea at the rate of 100 
million tons per year... the current rate of iron and steel 
production . . . for 1,000,000 years, we would have reduced 


the supply in those seas only from 0.13% to 0.12%! 


And those seas are at our very shores, eliminating 


the costs and hazards of transportation. H 


potential of interest to every metal user 


At the other end of the supply probl the 
question of fabricated forms. Currently, D« con- 
structing an 84” hot and cold sheet and strip mill 
the first in this country for magnesium. When com- 
pleted, this mill at Madison, Illinois, will increase 
Dow’s capacity for sheet, plate and strip by many 
times . .. with provision for even further expansion. 
This new Dow mill will also have facilities for 
extrusion, increasing present capacity appreciably 

Metal supply? Keep your eye on magnesium . . . the 
world’s lightest structural metal .. . offering you the 


potential of infinite supply. 


PET) For Your Product... Tomorrow! 


Magnesium’s perfect combination of light weight and high strength makes it 


Drafted” today, it still 


invaluable to our defense effort 


DOW 


deserves ev ery 


consideration in planning for your tomorrow's product. Wherever a product 


is made to be moved or lifted, magnesium is a must. 75% 


lighter than iron, 


30° lighter than aluminum, magnesium is the world’s lightest structural metal. 


Magnesium Dept. 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY =» 


New York e« Boston ¢« Philadelphia « Atlanta e Cleveland « Detroit « 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Chicago « St. Louis 


Houston ¢ San Francisco e Los Angeles « Seattle ¢ Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 





”... Gross ad revenue for 
1951 was over $680,000...” 


EBONY starts on p. 38 


important reason for their success is 
their editorial slant. 

Johnson outlines the formula this 
way: “Before | started Ebony, you'd 
never know from reading other publica- 
tions that Negroes got married, had 
beauty contests, gave parties, ran suc- 
cessful businesses, or carried on any 
normal living activities. We try to 
present the good things that Negrees 
are doing, with emphasis on what can 
be done, not on the handicaps, in a 
lively colorful way that appeals to our 
readers.” 

A recent issue of Ebony, for instance, 
carried an article about Japanese war 
brides of Negro servicemen, a person- 
ality piece on a Negro ice skater, a story 
about two college men who earned their 
tuition by running a gas station, an 
article on a prominent Negro radio 
executive, and a picture story about a 
oe party in honor of singer Billy 

ckstine. 

This formula, plus the city-dweller 
pitch, has apparently struck just the 
right note. From the time Ebony made 
its bow in 1945, circulation has jumped 
almost 100,000 a year—to 500,000. 
(Most of this circulation comes from 
big northern cities.) And readership 
surveys show that in Negro communt- 
ties Ebony outsells other publications 
of the same type, edited primarily for 
white readers, by 14 or 15 to 1. 
¢Early Problems—When Johnson 
started Ebony, he knew he was going 
to face some special problems. Most 
important of these were (1) how to 
build circulation, and (2) how to get 
advertisers. 

The circulation problem boiled down 
to a paradox: Ebony was a magazine 
addressed to a special group—in that 
respect much like a stamp collectors’ 
or musicians’ publication. A magazine 
like that, not being of general interest, 
is usually sold through subscriptions 
rather than in bulk through newsstands. 
To the Negro who buys Ebony, though, 
it’s not a specialized but a general maga- 
zine—and general magazines are tradi- 
tionally easier to sell off newsstands 
than through subscription offers. Earlier 
Negro publications that had tried to 
depend on subscriptions had found this 
out. 

To lick the dilemma, Johnson priced 
Ebony at 30¢—a level low enough to 
move it off the newsstands. Then, in- 
stead of depending on national dis- 
tributors—as most big magazines do— 
he put Ebony into the hands of care- 
fully chosen independent wholesalers in 
each city. These wholesalers, in turn, 
picked their newsstands carefully. Ebony 
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concentrates on newsstands (1) in 
Negro communities, and (2) at subway 
entrances and other points where Ne- 
groes pass on their way to and from 
work. Johnson’s own circulation staff 
works closely with the distributors to 
see that this program is kept in - 
a Present circulation figures vouc 
or its effectiveness. 

e Advertising—The second problem— 
petting advertisers—was not so easy to 
vandle. Many . advertisers and their 
agencies felt that the standard general 
magazines and newspapers carried their 
sales messages capably enough to the 
more prosperous Negroes, and that no 
special selling effort was needed. John- 
son’s reply: The Negro trend toward 
cities has created a new, concentrated, 
easily reached market with fairly uni- 
form tastes and a receptive ear for 
specially pitched advertising. Negroes, 
he pointed out, are a minority group 
who want recognition as people and 
customers. For that reason, they'll be 
loyal to products advertised in their 
own magazines. 

In the early days of Ebony, when 
Johnson was trying to get this story 
across, he found that advertising agen- 
cies were leery of risking their clients’ 
money in so unproven a field. So he 
went direct to the president of the 
company whose advertising he was after. 
“It was sort of like the Army,” he re- 
calls. ““There, a little general can al- 
ways talk to a bigger general. As 
president of Johnson Publishing Co., 
I could get to see the president of a 
big company.” 
¢ Results—linally, Johnson’s work be- 
gan to pay off. His first big national 
advertiser was Chesterfield cigarettes, 
soon followed by Beechnut chewing 
gum and Schenley’s Calvert whiskey. 
Today Ebony’s pages are used by more 
than 200 regular advertisers. Advertis- 
ing in 1951 ran to 421,000 lines—over 
four times the 1947 figure. This puts 
Ebony in 13th place among the na- 
tional monthlies. The magazine now 
charges $1,250 a page for advertising, 
with a guaranteed circulation of 400,- 
000—100,000 below what it’s actually 
running. Gross ad revenue for 1951, 
when rates were still $1,000 a page, 
was more than $680,000. 

Johnson’s other two magazines, Tan 
and Jet, aren’t up to Ebony, but they’re 
both doing a sizable business: Tan has 
a 300,000 guaranteed circulation and 
charges $900 a page for advertising; 
Jet, with 200,000, charges $600. 
¢ Extras—To help advertisers with their 
merchandising, Johnson offers various 
special services. He has made up lists 
of all retail outlets in metropolitan 
Negro communities. His staff men help 
advertisers get proper display in these 
stores, advise salesmen on the best ap- 
proaches to Negro customers. A film 
and pamphlet, “Selling the Negro Mar- 





MOSINEE ores Fibres 


help improve transportation 


@ Proper “curing” of concrete, for 
maximum durability, was formerly 
a major road-building problem. 
MOSINEE fibres helped solve it. 
Waterproof, reinforced “road blan- 
kets”, made of tough MOSINEE, 
laid over fresh concrete, assure 
proper curing. Thus, MOSINEE 
helps improve transportation! 


Many industries bring difficult 
problems to MOSINEE. Creation 
of chemically treated fibres for spe- 
cific end-uses, is a major part of 
MOSINEE service to industry. Your 
product, processing or packaging 
problems, seen through the eyes of 
MOSINEE Research Laboratories, 
might also be solved here, where 
scientific controls frequently pro- 
vide profitable answers. Dept. BW. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres work 
for industry 
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‘LATE MODEL JET ENGINES like these are result of continuing record shows G-E designed engines have ed more planes, flown 
ppnreovemants made since G.E. built first U.S. jet in 1942. Today, more miles, broken more records than all other U.S. jets combined. 


AMERICA GETS COMPLETELY NEW 








G-E ENGINEERS Alan Howard (left) and C. J. Walker inspect an- RESEARCH AND CREATIVE ENGINEERING, plus 4 
other early G-E development—America’s first turboprop engine. ' steam turbine experience, have built G.E.’s gas turbine leadership. 
They are among the many G-E pioneers in gas turbine engineering. Here, lab technicians test compressor desigt new gas turbine. 











FIRST electric-power producing gas turbine in the U.S., this G-E unit at Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Company has completed nearly three years of successful operation. 


TYPE OF POWER 


In 10 short years, G-E engineering develops gas turbines for 
aircraft, power stations, locomotives, pipelines 


In March 1942, the first U.S. jet aircraft engine was built by General 
Electric. Today, improved G-E jets enable pilots to battle at the speed of 
sound, And using the experience gained in jet engine development and 
production, G-E engineers have produced gas turbines for industry. 

In 1949, for example, G-E engineers installed the first gas turbine for 
electric utility use. That same year, G.E. built the first U.S. gas-turbine- 
electric locomotive. Petroleum industries will benefit from this G-E 
engineering, too: a series of gas-turbine pumping stations is now being 
built for a natural gas company. Akin to these developments is the G-E 
turbosupercharger which boosts the output of aircraft and diesel engines. 

You can take advantage of this engineering leadership by specifying 
“G.E.” when you purchase electric apparatus. And on jobs where high- 
quality system engineering is required, G-E application engineers will 
draw on this experience in working closely with you and your consult- 
ants. Call your G-E Apparatus Sales Division office early in the planning 
stage. General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Put this G-E Engineering to work for you 


LOCOMOTIVE POWER is supplied by G-E gas 
turbine which generates more power than any other 
type engine. Union Pacific has ordered ten units. 


> — ait ‘4 a 
GAS PIPELINE ee will this year be 


powered by G-E gas turbines burning gas from line. 


G-E TURBOSUPERCHARGER reduces weight-per- 
horsepower of diesel engine from 35 to 18 lbs. On loco- 
motives, it also improves operation at high altitude, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


672-1C 











ket,” prepared for advertisers’ sales 

staffs, give tips on the do’s and don’t’s 

of dealing with Negro businessmen. For 
} 


food advertisers, Johnson has set up a 
test kitchen to develop recipes using 


* the advertiser's product. These recipes 
a0 If HAST FAGEAT are worked out with an eye to Negro 
’ food preferences, which sometimes dif- 


fer widely from white tastes. 


a e The Negro Press—Ebony, Tan, and 
Jet actually represent only a small part 
of the grand total of Negro publica- 


tions in the U.S. Our World, and 


fh th : F Color, are two other national Negro 
ne “fet your Ol aro ila £2 magazines. There are also about 300 
Pen oa j AO! Negro newspapers in the country, with 
d ‘| an estimated circulation of 2-million 
and an annual national advertising rev- 
enue of over $4-million (not including 
local advertising). They, too, are gain- 
ing circulation as more Negroes move 
into the cities. The Pittsburgh Courier, 
tor instance, had an audited circulation 
of 120,000 in 1940; today it can boast 
260,000. 




















MARKETING BRIEFS 








B.V.D. Co., traditionally a maker of 
underwear, is turning its attention to 
outer garments. The company has al- 
ready picked several of 60 interested 
firms to manufactu 1 complete line 
of men’s, boys’, and ntually wom- 
en’s wear, to sell ider the B.V.D. 
label. 





Truck, train, ship and plane will place your South Carolina plant at the Gimbel Bros. ended its fiscal year 2.6% 
doorstep of the world. The three major trunk railroads cover the State, ahead of fiscal 195] iles; total was 
fed by East-West supplementary lines at every point. Nine South Caro- $389.5-million. Unlike a lot of stores, 
lina cities are on regularly scheduled airline routes with connections to its fourth-quarter ms—which in- 
every point in the world. The ports of Charleston, Georgetown and cluded this vear’ 1 Januarv—were 
Beaufort provide ready access to the world markets. some $2-million higher than the pre- 

South Carolina’s highway system is unsurpassed in the U. S. Workers ceding fourth quart hich included 
easily commute from farm homes to jobs; trucking operations are sim- the boom month of January, 1951. 
plified and new; excellent industrial sites are easily accessible. ° 

Locate your new plant in South Carolina where fast, efficient trans- Children’s books a1 lling Johnson & 
portation is at your service. Johnson (drug) products. Last year 
Simon & Schuster’s book for small fry, 


Happier, more productive workers Dr. Dan, the Bandage Man, contained 


Cooperative State and Local Government ‘ i . nd-Aids—s 
LOCATE YOUR PLANT WITH +e repeater x oye dle og Aid hy a 
Gentle climate , ® &° a a vic sO OV 
THESE EIGHT ADVANTAGES: Waath of actural reseurces S&S's Little Gold Make-It Book, 
Abundance of water and power called Tex and His Toys, comes with 
Ny end omy pee on a roll of cellophane tape. 
Low construction and sy, 





Your inquiry will be handled in strictest confidence. Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. Two clothing chain expansions: Robert 


Hall Clothes, big family apparel chain, 
opened seven stores in Detroit on one 
dav this week, climaxing an 18-store 
expansion for the month of March. This 
brings the total of its outlets to 130. 


\ Crawford Clothes hich just opened 
Peds | \ its 69th unit in Silver Spring, Md., plans 
\ 


Charles N. Plowden, Director 
Research, Planning and Development Board Dept. BW 3—Columbia, South Carolina 





to have 100 stores | he end of 1953. 
« 

Room service is » all-time high, 

savs New York’s Hotel Edison. Out- 

of-towners stay in their rooms to watch 

TV, have food and beverages sent in. 
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CRANE VALVES 
cost less because 
they last longer 
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CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS SERVING ALL INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING + HEATING 





CENTRAL HUDSON GAS & 
ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


COMBATS CORROSION 


INA 


Aiming at minimum repair and 
maintenance costs, this corpora- 
tion used Byers Wrought Iron plate 
to safeguard their 84-inch diameter 
circulating water line from the 
double corrosion threat of water 
and soil. 

This selection is in line with the 
accepted practice of hundreds of 
cost-conscious companies through- 
out the country. They know that 
“cost-per-year of service” is the 
only true measure of economy. 
Service records have proved that 
genuine wrought iron pipe lasts 
longer in areas where corrosion is 
a serious threat. 

Corrosion Costs You More 
Than Wrought Iron 

Interesting case studies of 

genuine wrought iron in- 


stallations from the past are 
presented pictorially in this 


A. M. Byers Company, Clark 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BYERS ~ 


WROUGHT IRON 





TWO HOPPED-UP CARS—one a modified roadster, the other a modified sedan—take 


ne 
= e 


SOME HOT RODS are “hot” from a body standpoint, rather than having hopped-up 
engines. This body was built by hand, power-hammered from sheet steel. 


ROAD 
TRACK 


~~ 


PUBLICATIONS for hot rodders have come into being to this extent just since the war. 
heir soaring circulation reflects hobby’s huge growth. 
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off on a “drag race” (through all the gears) on the western salt flats where hot-rod race courses are set up. 


Hot Rodding Roars Into Big Business 


Just since World War II, two en- 

tirely different hobbies have enjoyed 
sudden and tremendous booms. One of 
them, in the field of automobiles, is 
“hot rodding”; the other, in the field 
of electronics, is in high-fidelity phono- 
graphs and radio (page 52). 
° mon Ground—The two hobbies 
have a lot in common. A hot rodder 
is a person who isn’t satisfied with an 
automobile as Detroit turns it out, so 
he takes it upon himself to improve it 
cither in looks, power, or both. A high- 
fidelity fan is a sort of high-brow indoor 
hot rodder. He doesn’t like the com- 
mercial radio-phonograph combinations 
—they don’t reproduce music from rec- 
ords or broadcasts faithfully enough for 
his ear. So he either buys individual 
components of a high-quality system 
and assembles them himself, or has 
someone do it for him. 

As you might expect, this kind of 
desire leads to varying degrees of per- 
fectionism in both hobbies. You'll find 
in each: (1) moderate enthusiasts who 
just want something a little better than 
the standard product; (2) “nuts” who 
won’t settle for anything less than what 
they think is the best in the world; and 
3) a big group somewhere in between. 

Both hobbies have, at least in a sense, 
created whole new industries. Even 
more than that, they are now making 
their improvements on the standard 
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product felt in the industries from 
which they stem: 

¢ Bad Name—Perhaps the main differ- 
ence between the two hobbies lies in 
the fact that high fidelity glows much 
more brightly in public respect than hot 
rodding. ‘he ordinary driver thinks of 
the hot rodder as a teen-aged screwball, 
with or without a driver’s license, who 
barrels along highways at 90 mph. in 
a souped-up jalopy with no fenders. 
Newspapers keep this view alive by al- 
most invariably saying that any youth 
in an auto accident was driving a hot 
rod. 

Genuine hot rodders rage at this kind 
of accusation. They have nothing but 
contempt for teen agers who careen 
down highways in jalopies or “clunk- 
ers.” These cars, say the hot rodders, 
are not hot rods at all, but “shot rods” 
or “slop-ups.” One authority defines 
the true hot rodder as a responsible, 
mechanical-minded, “speed-oriented” 
person whose hobby it is to soup up 
stock engines, strip down the bodies, 
and time-test the vehicles on safe, 
designated runways. 
¢ Big Show—Next week the hot rodders 
hope to show New Yorkers that this 
has become a respectable hobby—they 
will stage a hot-rod show at Grand 
Central Palace. During the year others 
will be held in Hartford, Portland, Ore., 
Los Angeles, and elsewhere. 


The main reason for this kind of dis- 
play is the tremendous growth of the 
wy since the war; best estimates are 
that today there are at least 500,000 
hot-rod fans in the U.S., Canada, and 
Hawaii. Most addicts are not in their 
teens, but in their twenties, although 
they range in age from 16 to 60. 

All this has lent new respectability to 
an old sport. You see signs of that 
everywhere. For example: Hot rodders 
get along with cops a lot better now- 
adays than they used to—mainly be- 
cause they observe traffic laws carefully 
and do their fancy driving in desig- 
nated places. Furthermore, some cn- 
gine developments tested out by hot 
rodders are being at least unofhcially 
recognized by Detroit. 
¢ Centered in California—The real 
center of hot rodding, ever since the 
thirties, has been Southern California— 
as might be expected. (One theory 
holds that it actually originated in the 
Kentucky mountains, where moon- 
shiners hopped up their cars to escape 
from revenuers.) The movement first 
became popular in the twenties, when 
kids began hopping up Model T Ford 
— 

ut the thirties brought the first big 
push to the hobby, thanks to the V-8 
engine. The V-8 was sturdy at the 
lower end, in the crankshaft and bear- 
ings. So you could put the hot stuff on 
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When the finish 


is only the beginning 


HOUGH checking the finish of a bearing raceway is but the 

beginning of many such inspections, it’s a highly critical 

one. Smooth finish means a quiet-running bearing—one that 
lasts longer, carries heavier loads. To test smoothness, Federal 
uses an unusually-accurate measuring device: a “feeler” sweeps 
back and forth across the raceway surface, picks up the slightest 
deviation, then translates it into an electrical impulse. By observing 
dial indications, the inspector knows whether the raceway meets 
Federal standards. From beginning to finish, inspections like these 
are your assurance that Federal bearings meet your toughest per- 


formance standards. 


THE FEDERAL BEARINGS CO., INC., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





Yi Brederal Baus puanines 


One of America’s Leading Ball Bearing Manufacturers 
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. . . Wherever California 
boys went into service, talk 
of hot rods was second only 
to talk about women... .” 


HOBBIES starts on p. 46 


top without danger—valving manifolds, 
carburetors, and oT Then, after 
World War II, the movement really 
mushroomed—probably because wher- 
ever California boys went into service 
talk of hot rods was second only to 
talk about women 

¢ Parts Makers—A idication of the 
growth of the hob! ws up in what's 
happened to companies making the 
parts. Since th ibout a dozen 
manufacturers of special speed parts 
have sprung up—m of them in and 
around Los Ange devoted  specif- 
ically to hot rodding. During 1946, 
they did a total business of about $1- 
million. This vear it’s expected to run 
between $45-mill ind $50-million. 

Hot rodding ha ught about not 
only a new auto ts industry; it has 
also created a wh iew field of pub- 
lications. Six yea f there were no 
magazines devoted to the hot-rod hobby. 
Todav there are t a dozen. Most 
startling of all is t rculation gain. 
Hot Rod Maga for example, a 
monthly started 47, had a sales 
gain of 181% betw 1949 and 1950. 
Now it’s the bigs the field, with 
a print order of 
¢ Two Breeds—Gencrally, there are 
two kinds of hot rs. The first is 
one who concentrat m the body— 
stripping it down chopping” it. 
Sometimes the’ e fenders, put 
on chrome front-er sembly, “‘chan- 
nel,”” or lower, th ter of gravity of 
the body over the f e. They keep 
the finish in excellent shape, sometimes 
put on as many a vats of lacquer, 
rubbing each dow ind 

The second k f hot rodder is 
interested mainh the powerplant. 
His aim is to b the horsepower, 
and thus the “‘geta ind speed, of 
a stock automobile. The cost of doing 
such a job can run vhere from $30 
to $3,000, dependins what he does. 
e “Speed Shops’’—A lot of hot rodders 
get parts for thei ia mail order. 
Others buy parts fr ne of the some 
1,000 “speed shoy that have sprung 
up around the tr These are 
small independent npanies that are 
usually adjuncts t outgrowths of 
small gas stations garages Some 
of the manufactu tarted out with 
“speed oriented” garages of this type.) 
They are in effect the retail outlets for 
the parts hot rodders need 

These garages ai peed shops play 
a big role in the hot-rod boom. That's 
where the young | e gather, listen 
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Every pound of your 


aluminum allocation is usable 
when you buy blanks from... 


REYNOLDS FABRICATING SERVICE 


Saves an average 30% scrap loss, plus scrap handling 


Scrap from shearing and blanking is remelted 
immediately at Reynolds plants without costly 
loss of time, segregation and storing, reshipment 
between cities, or diversion of valuable metal. 
You can use all of the aluminum you receive... 
without delay ... without scrap loss. In addition, 
you realize important savings in handling, stor- 
age space, work space and manpower. 
Reynolds Aluminum Fabricating Service 
offers extensive facilities to produce semi-fabri- 
cated blanks, completed parts and final assem- 
blies. Quotations on aluminum blanks or parts 
can be furnished to your drawings and specifica- 
tions. Technical assistance from aluminum fabri- 
cating specialists is available for your problems. 
For additional information, write for litera- 


ture, or call the Reynolds office listed under 
“Aluminum” in your classified telephone direc- 
tory. Reynolds Metals Company, Parts Division, 
2085 South Third Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Reynolds Aluminum Fabricating Facilities 


One of the country's most complete facilities for alv- 
minum fabricating includes: 
@ Over 100 mechanical presses ranging 
from 5 to 1700 tons. . 
@ Hydraulic presses from 50 to 500 tons. - 
@ Equipment for shearing, blanking, 
forming, riveting and welding, roll 
forming, finishing and assembly. 
These facilities can assure a steady flow of blanks or 
fabricated parts to your specifications and production 
requirements, 
eeeeeee eee ee eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeree 


TPE PeP Pee eee eee eee 


BE SURE TO see The Kate Smith Evening Hour every Wednesday, NBC-TV, hear The Big’ Show with 
Tallulah Bankhead every Sunday, NBC Radio NetWork . . . consult newspaper for local time and station. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
FABRICATING SERVICE 


BLANKING » EMBOSSING » STAMPING + DRAWING + RIVETING » FORMING » ROLL SHAPING + TUBE BENDING * WELDING + FINISHING 
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WHICH WAY DO YOU 
SWEEP YOUR FLOORS? 


Flashlight on pushbroom vividly 
describes inefficient pushbroom 
sweeping method. Notice con- 
stant change of direction . . . 
vertical travel . . . unnecessary 
double-sweeping. And dirt must 
still be picked up. 


Time-exposure study of Parker as 
Sweeper shows continuous lines. ~ a 
The result: many times the floor >) 
space swept in an hour's time. a 
Furthermore, the dirt has been 
collected while it was being 
swept. 


Ry 


Eliminate Pushbroom Inefficiency 
with PARKER FLOOR SWEEPERS 


Would you like to cut ee costs 25% ... 50% ... even 
75% ? Would you be interested in freeing valuable manpoweg 
for more profitable duties? 


It's being done . . . in scores of plants . .. with Parker 
Industrial Floor Sweepers. 

One plant saves $2,000 a year .. . another saves 
$500 per year .. . still another cut costs 66%. These 
are not isolated cases but typical. That's because 
Parker Floor Sweepers can be used almost 
anywhere, inside or out, for sweepingus 
almost anything. And they are useful 
in any sized plant... from small ‘ 
garage to giant factory. 


Want more information? 
Write today for full detail 
including facts about a dems 
onstration in your own plant. 


Distributorsbips available in some aveds. 


INDUSTRIAL 
FLOOR SWEEPERS 


PARKER SWEEPER COMPANY, 24 Bechtle Ave., Springfield, Ohio 





“... the present Cadillac is 


‘a comfortable hot rod... 
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... 48 allowed to bounce off\... 
... hard ceiling surface 
ous fatigue... 


|. . needless mista 


Office sounds will never build up 
into irritating noise when Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone® is on the job 
overhead. Cushiontone is low in ... are bound to result. ° 
cost and goes up fast. For free 
booklet, “How to Select an Acous- 
tical Material,” write Armstrong e “bounce” out 


Cork Company, 5203 Walnut fA) 
St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. ® 
































ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 








MINIMUM UNIT 


MAXIMUM UNIT 


Electronic Workshop offers basic hi-fi rig for $170 ($95 with- 
out FM tuner), other combinations ranging up to. . . 





Selling for $567.15, this has top-quality hi-fi equipment, 
including transcription turntable in place of changer. 


President Clifton Howard (left) and vice-president Jay Carver 
IN THE BLACK find plenty to grin about over their books: Business is wonderful. 
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Finicky Ears “| will help you 
like when heard “‘live.” From a tech- boost production eee 


nical point of view, it can best be illus- 


trated in this way: ° a8 
The human oi can hear a range of decrease fatigue 


sound frequencies from a minimum of 
about 20 cycles (waves) per second 
(the lowest note on an organ) to an ab- 
solute maximum of 20,000 cps. Few 
people can hear above 15,000 cps. 
AM radio network, which moves over 
telephone wires, cannot transmit fre- 
quencies much above 5,000 cps. Like- 
wise, conventional 78-rpm. phono- 
graph records won’t take more than 
6,000 or 7,500 cps., tops. Thus for 
years there was no point in building 
amplifiers or speakers for commercial 
use that aad te higher frequen- 
cies—and nobody did build them. 
¢ The Real Start—Hi-fi really got its 
start when FM (frequency modulation) 
radio was finally commercially recog- 
nized in the early 1940s. Invented in 
1933 by Edwin H. Armstrong, this 
was a remarkable electronic achieve- 
ment. Not only was FM staticless; its 
broad channels made it easy for the first 
time to transmit radio frequencies up 
to 15,000 cps. Radio engineers be- : 
gan developing amplifiers that would Complete air change in crowded rooms every 2 to 5 minutes. 
push these signals through the speaker. 
Other engineers had been experi- Sickness, discomfort, carelessness, and inefficiency due 














menting with new commercial record- ; 
8 to excess heat, odors, cold drafts, or bad air have no 


playing equipment and new broad- ; ‘ 
range speakers. They came out with place in modern plants. Every man-hour must count if 
featherweight pickup arms for phono- management is to overcome soaring costs and meet pro- 
graphs, new “pickups” that cut record duction deadlines.. That’s why over one million ILG 
— wed — ‘3B Self-Cooled Motor Propeller Fans are now in operation 
— soeeae—-Out even more throughout the world to change indoor air frequently, 
was in the works. Years of work for ; bo ; 
smoothly, quietly. Get fast attion...and experienced 


radio use had shown that low-speed, “ J , oe 
“microgroove” records brought far engineering assistance on your ventilating problem... 


greater fidelity. Columbia Records, Inc., by calling nearby Branch Office (consult classified di- 
and RCA:Victor began experimenting rectory) or mailing coupon today. 

to make them mmnanenlly feasible. 

Both did—Columbia settling for a 
speed of 334 rpm. (trade-named Long- 
Playing, or LPs) and Victor for 45 

rpm. "Made of Vinyl plastic, both Vv E oe T i LA T i @) R&R 
types will record up to at least 12,000 


cps.—twice as great a range as ordi- 

nary shellac 78 rpms.—and have al- 

most no hiss or record scratch. 
Commercial player manufacturers 

developed three-speed players, got them (C] Please send me a copy of your FREE BOOKLET “How To 

on retailers’ shelves. Plan Your Ventilating System” 

¢ Golden Change—At this point all 

the vast improvement in every phase 

of hi-fi development came together to Nome. 

form a strong hain for real high-fidelity. Pree! New Bul- 

Now, instead of getting roughly 50% letin with diagrams, 

perfect reproduction either by radio or data and complete 

records, you could get 90% easily—and lafermetion. Send 

at a low price. (The “bugs” spend ry coupon now. 

hours of work and hundreds of dollars 

trying to boost it to 93% or 94%.) 
This tremendous technical change 

had more effect than anything else 


FREE! Helpful 32-Page Guide 
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LAME RRL AN AE ADTE Oe a 


on high-fidelity growth in the face of 
serous competition from television. 
Another reason was that there was a 
big group who became hi-fi fans be- 
cause they would have nothing to do 
with TV. 
e Good Business—This boom has 
brought a lot of money to a whole raft 
of companies, many of them new- 
comers and unknown by the public. It 
has even brought a fancy new publica- 
tion, a quarterly called High-Fidelity, 
published in Great Barrington, Mass. 
Plant of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., in Metropolitan Oakland Area, Alameda County, California be helped pond pe “a ee 
From this central location, the company serves the rich West Coast market. Most impressive are the reports from 


e ° e manufacturers _ and distributors of 

Sun ine Biscuits nas equipment. Webster-Chicago, for ex- 

ample, makes one of the most popular 

three-speed changers. During the past 
o,° 

EXTRA PROFIT Opportunities two years its sales have soared at least 

45% for custom installations. Allied 

Radio, big distributor of all compon- 


e MO A* 5 4 ents, says sales of all hi-fi equipment 
in oO ocation have shot up tenfold since the war. And 
there’s no sign of a letdown 

“To THE food product _ availability of large level sites, it per- ¢ Don’t Get Stung—How do people 
manufacturer, a location mitted us to plan for low-cost, efficient buy hi-fi sets? Unless they know some- 


in Metropolitan Oakland —_ operation on one floor—with a min- thing about electronics, few dare pick 
out the components by themselves and 


Area offers many induce- imum of heating costs. hook them up. That’s because they 

ments that have a direct “In reaching the rich and important have to be matched and balanced, to 
y effecton profits,”saysMr. — Coast market, your central location is give them their money’s worth in gen- 
4 Hanford Main, President highly important. uine hi-fi reproduction 


Dr. Heaford Main of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc Commonest approach: Have a friend 
7 ? ae 4 , . . . 
President ‘ Nine years’ operation, during which who really knows the business help buy 


our sales have increased constantly, and assemble the stuff. Or go to one of 
have proved that we chose wisely when the shops springing up all over the 


5 cialize 
we chose a Metropolitan Oakland U. S. that spe “i 1 custom in 
stallations of balanced and matched 


Mr. Main continues: “Its central loca- —_ Area locationas one that offers profit- seamed atoms. Conscelie thaw seems 

tion and fast, abundant shipping facil- —_ making advantages!” components, do ar ibinet work to 

ities enable Sunshine products to reach S F — , fit in with the design of the home 
unshine Biscuits, Inc. is one of 228 and guarantee maximum performance 

fh f ; baked national firms operating plants in MOA for what thev sell 

matter of hours after they are bake ; as. ae “' 

. : é ~the Metropolitan Oakland Area. If you ¢ The Small Shop—Typical of such 
and packed. In our case, it is all-impor- are planning, even remotely, to locate a shops is Manhattan’s Electronic Work- 
tant to maintain this oven-freshness. branch plant anywhere, it will pay you shop (pictures, page 52). Owned and 
“y Ji is ideal f fac to get the facts about MOA before you operated by a young ex-Atomic Energy 

Your c imate is idea jor manufacture decide. Write today for factual, free lit- Commission physicist, Clifton Howard, 
of our products. Together with the _ erature described below. toon hone in the custond hi6 business 
for only eight mont It’s riding the 
*MOAA stands for Metropolitan Oakland Area— boom high. During that time it has 
includes all of Alameda County, California. In- : installed over 200 hi-fi sets in individ 
dustries locating here can take full advantage of ~ ust homes. It sell + the neieaiiiees 
incentives and benefits offered by the Federal y > whe 3 
Government to plants in locations meeting spe- 
cifications of the National Industrial Dispersion 

Program. Write for particulars, 





in telling why his firm 
chose this area for a model plant, built 
in 1942. 


consumers throughout the West in a 


of a phonograph { is little as $95, 
or complete phonograph-FM units 
running to as high as $567 (for the ma 
chinery alone) 

+ FREE Book Gives You the Facts But it won't be too long before any- 
“Why They Chose Metropolitan Oakland”, a 16-page book outlining the advan- one will be able t reliable pack 
tages 228 national firms find in this area, is yours for the asking. Available aged sound units. Electronic Workshop 
also: Individual Data Sheets dealing with Climate, Distribution, Living Con- is working on that it he ypes to 


ditions and Markets. Write today, im strictest confidence. sell through big retaii outlets. It will 
consist of a sound tem with every 


Faas METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA piece matched, plus a set of plans for 


several different cabinet designs. The 


| Cc A L | b  @ | i? fe | A big commercial ¢ mpanies are getting 


wise to what’s going on, too. Strom- 
7 ae ae’ ED Suite 104 « 427 THIRTEENTH STREET - OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA berg-Carlson Co., for instance, plans 


*“ ALAMEDA © ALBANY » BERKELEY + EMERYVILLE « HAYWARD © LIVERMORE to introduce a new line of matched 
OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY hi-fi units next fa 
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Yes sir! It’s bigger 
than the Panama Canal 


We’ve moved more earth in our mine at Bingham, Utah, 
than they did to make the “Big Ditch.” This kind of 
“mass mining” changed people’s ideas about how to 
mine copper at low cost. We handle over 2,250 
pounds of earth to get about nine and one- 
half pounds of copper. And that much 
copper sells for less than $3.00! 


* 


It’s a big operation that Kennecott 
Copper runs—mines in North America, 
in Chile, plus new development work 

in other parts of the world. 


But the important fact is that 
Kennecott mines more copper than any 
other company. And we’re doing every- 
thing we can to produce ever greater 
quantities of the vital red metal. That 
means a lot to our nation when copper 
is so essential for national defense. 


KENNECOIT 


COPPER CORPORATION 


Fabricating Subsidiaries: 
CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 
KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CO. 





from Pie Baking 
to Pin Setting 


\\ mS vA 
aeKS 


uincy 


CompPnes be | 


DO IT BETTER... FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Air makes things HUM! Whether it’s 
supplying air for spraying sugar so- 
lution on pies or for operating a 
pin setting machine in your favorite 
bowling alley, Quincy Compressors 
get the job done right. These are 
two more of the hundreds of unique 
and everyday jobs performed by 
Quincy. 

Quincy builds the most complete 
line of air compressors for service 
stations, garages or for use as part of 
products requiring compressed air 
supply. Sizes ranging from | to 90 
c.f.m. Sold and serviced by a nation- 
wide network of authorized auto- 


motive and industrial distributors. 


Get New Book 

“AIR MAKES 

THINGS HUM” 

— illustrates i 

and describes 

16 interesting 

compressed air 

applications 

Write Dept. W : 

QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO., Quincy, Illinois 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + 
CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + DALLAS «+ SAN FRANCISCO 

Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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RODUCTION OF 


Alloy Steel 


Alloys: We Don't Have Enough 


The ones that are scarcest are the ones we need most 


for tough high-temperature steels. 


There's no telling how 


much we could use of some alloys if we could only get them. 


When you're building aircraft, tanks, 
and guns, you need much tougher and 
more heat-resistant stecls than when 
you're making automobiles and refrig- 
crators. And the way you get metal of 
that sort is to shovel in a bigger load of 
alloy elements. 

There are about a dozen steel alloy- 
ing materials in all. Some are in abun- 
dant supply; others range all the way 
down to extreme scarcity. Unfortun- 
ately, the ones that are in greatest de- 
mand are among the scarcest. 

Here’s about how the dozen 
stack up: 

All we can use—tellurium, zirconium, 
boren, silicon. Boron has had a bi 
buildup. as a substitute for scarcer ae 
loys, but still a couple of weeks’ output 
of boron can take care of all its use in 
steel alloys. You can get all the silicon 
you want at any time, by digging up 
some quartz and throwing in a little 
pig iron. Whenever we need more 
tellurium or zirconium, we can boost 
the supply to meet the demand, but 
they're of minor importance. 

Barely enough—chrome, manganese, 
tungsten, molybdenum. The last-named 
alloy is tight mainly because it’s being 
used heavily as a substitute for tung- 
sten. All are just about ample to take 
care of minimum needs. 
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W, hy doesn’t somebody stop that... 


..Bump-Bump...Bump-Bump...Bump-Bump... 


| ever ridden on a concrete 
highway, you know that sound... the 
thump-thumping of your wheels on the 
road. It’s caused by swelling of the 
asphalt used to seal the expansion joints. 
These bumps not only irritate drivers and 
put ‘squeaks’ in your car—they actu- 
ally irritate the road! But they're un- 
avoidable... 
Or were, until Naugatuck came to 
the rescue with SEALZ®, a thermo- 
plastic rubber compound that makes 


joints bumpless! 

Ir won't extrude in the hottest 
weather! It won't crack or become brittle 
in the coldest! No water can seep through 
to damage the road by frost heave! 
SEALZ torms a tight, flexible seal that 
lasts for years and years...no more 
costly twice-a-year maintenance! 

And its easy application saves 
time and money from the start! In 
more than ten years of use by state 
highway departments, military and 


civilian airfields, and private contrac- 
tors, SEALZ has shown itself a tre- 
mendous money-saving improvement. 


If you’re a Municipal, County, State, 
or Federal Engineer, we'll be glad to send 
you free descriptive and technical liter- 
ature. In fact, whatever your product 
problem, in chemicals, rubber, or plastics, 
chances are Naugatuck Chemical either 
has the answer or can find it for you. 
Why not find out by writing us today at 
the address below ? 


: & Oniud,.. of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


53 ELM ST., NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


BRANCHES: Akron ¢ Boston ¢ Charlotte * Chicago ¢ Los Angeles ¢ New York ¢ Philadelphia « In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 


Rubber Chemicals + Aromatics + Synthetic Rubber + Plastics * Agricultural Chemicals + Reclaimed Rubber + Latices 





Among experienced buyers and users of printing 
and lithography, Mead Papers are on the march. 


So keep this trade-mark in mind when you plan 


printing for any purpose. It represents the diver- 


sified and standard Mead brands of printing papers 


for every business and advertising use. 


Your printer or lithographer, serviced by Amer- 


ica’s leading paper merchants, knows Mead Papers 


as among the nation’s finest. He specifies them 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


more and more because of their unif 


ance on long runs or short runs, big 
jobs, high-cost jobs or low-cost jobs 
Mead Papers include D&C coated 
Wheelwright bristols and covers. Am« 
surfaces, sizes, weights, and colors to 
printing need, regardless of purpose « 
Mead Papers mean business. Join tl 


those who specify them on every job 


“PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118W. First St., Dayton 2-New York + Chicago - Boston - Philadelphia + Atlanta 
ESTABLISHED 1846 


Souvenir booklets and keep- 
sakes, planned to remind and 
impress customers and pros 
pects, are often printed on 
coated Mean Papers, known 
for fine reproduction 


Business forms are used in 
great quantities to control 
production, If you were to 
hold these up to the light, 
you'd see many with the 
watermarks of MEAD PAPERS 


\e a 

LA 
An internal house organ can 
do a good job of cementing 
relations between employees 
and management. . 


Mead PApeRS are just 
thing for house organs. 





Wall charts 
graphed fo 
lining and 
facturers 
lithographed 
MEAD Paper 


“... The government has to 
keep up a strategic stock- 
pile, too...” 

ALLOYS starts on p. 56 


alloy castings has more than doubled 
in the past two years and is already 
well above its previous peaks in World 
War II. 

Modern weapons require steels with 
a hardness not even aimed at during 
the last war. One of the metals used 
most heavily in jet engines contains 
more alloying materials than steel: 
about 44% cobalt, 20% nickel, 20% 
chrome, 14% tungsten, molybdenum, 
columbium, tantalum, manganese, and 
silicon. Only about 3% is iron. 
¢ Stockpile—Big demand from the 
military—and from civilian industry— 
for the ferroalloys is only part of the 
story. The government has to keep up 
a strategic stockpile, too. It’s a good 
customer for all the alloying materials 
except silicon and phosphorus. And 
the only reason some of the alloys aren’t 
even scarcer than they are is that when 
things get really tight the government 
eases up on its rate of demand for the 
pron: he 

Some day, when the stockpile gets 
built up to its target level, there will 
be a big batch of alloys available for 
industry rather than for the stockpile. 
But that’s at least a couple of years 
away. 

By that time the long-range programs 
of the Defense Materials Procure- 
ment Agency should start paying off 
in increased domestic and foreign sup- 
plies, and supplies may be plentiful any- 
way. 

e The Field—Here’s how the picture 
shapes up for the more important al- 
loying materials: 

Nickel is the scarcest of all the major 
alloys. It’s caught in a triple squeeze: 
(1) Demand soared as war production 
got under way, (2) _—_— did not 
increase, (3) the stockpile is hungry for 
nickel. 

The steel industry chews up about 
half the supply of nickel, and the non- 
ferrous alloys take up about half of 
what’s left. Even in low-alloy steels, 
there’s about three times as much nickel 
for military goods as for civilian pro- 
ducts. Yet the U.S. produces almost no 
nickel, and 1951 imports were only a 
trifle higher than in 1950. 

Strict government allocations cut 
back the industry’s use of nickel in 
1951 to 20% less than the 1950 use. 
Industry was allowed to consume only 
80,000 tons last year out of 93,000 tons 
imported; the difference presumably 
went into the stockpile. 

Canadian production of nickel ac- 
counts for 90% of our imports. It will 
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MORE PRODUCTION 
at 
LOWER COST 
with your 
PRESENT MANPOWER 


PRECISION INSPECTION EQUIPMENT 


Automatic gaging, classifying, 
and segregating machines 


Standard precision gages 


Quality control gages 
Indicating comparators 


Production and toolroom measuring 
instruments 


Special gaging equipment 


X-Ray conti 
Multiple dimension production gages gages 





MORE PRODUCTIVE MACHINE TOOLS 


Gear burring, burnishing and 
chamfering machines 


Thread and form grinders 
Threading machines 
Micro-Form grinders Automatic welders 
Crushtrve grinding equipment Special machine tools 
TIME-SAVING THREADING TOOLS 
Self-opening dieheads 


Thread chasers 


Solid taps 
Collapsible taps 


CONTRACT SERVICES 
Engineering and design Contract manufacturing 
Dies of all sizes Forms, threads, precision parts 


Tooling Special production machines 


Call, wire or write for a qualified Sheffield engineer to help 
select equipment which best meets your expanded requirements. 
Address CUSTOMER CONSULTATION SERVICE. 


the Shettield corporation 


Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A 


GAGES © MEASURING IK 
en Be © Senge ns © ane S TH ADING TOOLS 








MACHINE TOOLS 


While cutting costs with oy 


Feeds coal direct from bin. No coal handling. 
Coal and air automatically adjusted to boiler 
load at all times. Capacities to 500 boiler h.p. 


tren Commercial Gas Burner 
Vertical type is illustrated above. Others 
include Kadiant Inshot and Ring types. 
Flexible ration, easy to install. Capacities 
to 500 boiler h_p. 
AUTOMATIC FIRING FOR 
For name of nearby home heating 
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Ion Fireman Rotary i Burne 


—WMr. Sidney Quinton, President, Quinton’s, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Canada 

“In our growing business (cleaning and dyeing) cleanliness and 

increased steam output were our primary concerns. Upon installing 

two Iron Fireman Rotary oil burners we not only achieved those 

two factors but cut overall operating costs as well. Based on my own 

experience, | wholeheartedly recommend Iron Fireman equipment.” 





Above are the two Iron Fireman Rotary oil 
burners owned by Quinton’s, Ltd. Steam is 
used for heating and processing. These burn- 
ers use No. 6 oil and are equipped with 
fully automatic controls. Rated capacity of 
each burner is 35 gallons per hour. 


Horizontal Rotary Oil Burner 


Feeds any grade of oil, from lightest to heaviest, 
without special adjustment 
YOU SAVE TWO WAYS with an Iron Fireman 
Horizontal Rotary oil burner. You can burn the 
lower-cost heavy oils (Nos. 5 and 6) with utmost 
smoothness and dependability, and you get up 
to 12% more Btu’s from every gallon you burn, as 
compared to lighter oils. The Oil Volumeter on 
this burner makes possible the dependable, efficient 
use of heavy oils. Its pistons deliver a definite 
volume of oil with each stroke. Piston stroke, and 
resulting rate of oil feed, are automatically adjusted 
to combustion requirements. Feed rate stays within 
\% of 1% of setting, regardless of changes in oil 
viscosity. You get more steam for fewer dollars. 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO., 3241 West 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Please send literature as checked 
D Rotary Oil Burner () Coal-Flow Stoker Commercial Gas Burner 
0 EE 
CC 
City ——— — = — 
HOMES, BUILDINGS, INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
dealer call Western Union by number — ask for Operator 25 
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. . . cobalt recovery from 
domestic sources is increas- 
ing fast... .” 


ALLOYS starts on p. 56 


keep on rising for at least a couple of 
years. And Cuba has gone into produc 
tion of about 15,000 tons a year (BW— 
Mar.1’52,p140). Yet needs are increas- 
ing faster than suppli 

Cobalt is probably the most impor 
tant alloying metal of all. Jet engines 
are practically built around cobalt- 
some alloys going into jets contain as 
much as 67% of the tough metal 

As in the case on nickel, demand is 
shooting up even faster than supply. In 
1939, the best prewar year, we used 
2.7-million Ib.; during the war con- 
sumption went to 5.6-million Ib.; last 
year the figure was 9.9-million Ib. It 
would have gone a lot higher if the 
metal had been availabk 

Cobalt is nearly 100 limited to 
arms use, especially for high-tempera 
ture alloys. These alloys in 1949 used 
1.2-million Ib., jumped to 2.2-million 
Ib. in 1950 and to 4.9-million Ib. in 
1951. 

Most of our cobalt comes from the 
Belgian Congo (BW eb.9’52,p145), 
where it occurs in mbination with 
copper. Up to now, the U.S. has pro 
duced only a fraction of the cobalt it 
needs, but recovery from domestic 
sources is increasing fast (BW—Jul.28 
’51,p70). By summer, output will be 
running around one-third of last year’s 
total consumption, and another 10% 
gain in domestic production is sched- 
uled for next year 

Tungsten is in fair supply, with both 
imports and domestic output increasing 
steadily. But some of the ease in sup 
ply is more apparent than real: There's 
enough only because of restrictions on 
use. As with other alloys, if everyone 
who wanted tungste ould go into 
the market to get it, supplies would 
immediately be drum-tight. It will 
probably be well int 53-—if then 
before there’s enough tungsten for 
evervbody. 

lungsten is in a delicately balanced 
market position. In ise in supplies 
is hung largely on the great price in- 
crease—from $18 before Korea to $65 
today for a 20-lb. unit. The govern 
ment guarantees $63 per unit for the 
next 44 years. Yet a pickup in arms 
making could produce a demand that 
no mere cash inducement could fill 
overnight. 

Molybdenum is i wich the same 
spot as tungsten—right on the edge 
between barely enough and seriously 
short. The U.S. produces most of 
the world’s supply, but our output is 
under continual pre “Moly” is a 
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New, Faster, Easier, Lower Cost Methods 
FOR INVENTORY CONTROL! 





If your business is typical, you've never had so many 
complex inventory problems. Now, certainly, is the time 
to investigate new, improved Remington Rand methods 
for closer, more effective control of inventory, with big 
savings in supervisory and clerical time. 

Robot-Kardex —A Marvel of Speed and Compactness 
Even though you're already enjoying the advantages of 
Kardex, Robot-Kardex can increase daily work output 
still further. Electrically powered, push button operated, 
it cuts record finding time fully 30% ... houses 59% 
more records per square foot of space ...delivers each 
record slide at desk-height for easier posting... reduces 
fatigue and makes routine work more interesting. 


New Kardex KARDLOK Forms and Signals 


Another innovation is Kardlok — a design that gives you 
quicker, easier setting of signals ...caliper-accurate posi- 
tioning of signals...and positive locking of signals 


against accidental disarrangement. It’s the last word in 
dependable, visible charting of your item-by-item inven- 
tory status. What's more, it’s ideal for Kardex systems em- 
ploying Remington Rand’s Automatic Computing Chart. 


Complete Installation Service 


Let Remington Rand take full responsibility for super- 
vising and/or handling completely your change-over to 
new, better inventory control methods. Our installation 
experts can save you money on every phase of the job. 


o e eo 
For information, visit our nearest Business Equipment 
Center or write to Management Controls Reference 
Library, Room .1702, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
requesting free literature. 











When pee-wee parts 
give you king-size headaches 


. 
eee Power brushing is the answer to thousands of product clean- 


ing, finishing and deburring problems in metals, alloys and non-ferrous 
materials. And the size of the product may vary from miniature to mammoth. 


This nickel-size stainless steel part of an aircraft engine gave production 
men a tussle. Drilling of its tiny holes left burrs around the edges which 
were difficult to remove. The Osborn Brushing Analyst helped them solve 
the problem by using Osborn brass wire brushes and an abrasive compound 
with the right amount of grit. Now burrs come off clean and sharp corners 
of holes are well rounded. 

Your OBA* will gladly help you find answers to cleaning and finishing 
problems of all kinds. Call him today or write The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. 648, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


*Osborn Brushing Analyst 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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good substitute for tungsten and 
nickel, and demand increased between 
1949 and 1951 at an even greater rate 
than production, which went from 
22.5-million Ib. to 38.9-million Ib. in 
that period. Increasing output this 
year should end the worst of the short- 
age—for a while. 

Cromite has been bolstered by a 
10% increase in imports during 1951. 
Almost all of it has to be imported. The 
outlook: Foreign supplies should in- 
crease, and some domestic produc- 
tion should build up under DMPA con- 
tracts. Supplies are expected to stay 
fairly good. 

Manganese shows a good balance be- 
tween supply and demand. About 90% 
comes from overseas, and imports are 
holding up well. Other countries have 
filled the gap left by cutting off Rus- 
sian ores in 1949 

Long-tun, supplies should increase 
enough to take care of all needs. 
There’s plenty of manganese overseas; 
political and transportation problems 
just have to be licked. DMPA is en- 
couraging domestic production through 
liberal contracts. A process to recover 
manganese from steel-mill slag is being 
worked out; it alone may someday fill 
half our total needs 

Short-run, there can still be trouble 
in finding enough of this heavily used 
metal. There’s enough now only because 
of government restrictions on its use, 
the using up of inventories, and the 
skimming of best grades from industry’s 
stockpiles. 

Columbium and tantalum are both 
critically short. The U.S. must im- 
port 99% of its supp The tonnages 
used aren’t very high, but both metals 
have extremely strateg es 

Columbium go« to jet engines 
and gas turbines. Tantalum is widely 
used in electronic equipment, surgical 
instruments, and special tools. There 
are a lot of new u too, for both 
metals that can’t be developed because 
there isn’t enough of either metal to 
play with. Both will stay short for a 
long time. 

Some of the present uses of colum- 

bium and tantalum eventually be 
taken over by the n vonder metal, 
titanium (BW-—Jul 51,p62) But 
titanium itself is g¢ to be just as 
scarce as they are f the next few 
years, at least. 
’ Vanadium is in f easy supply. 
Most of this alloying metal goes into 
high-speed steels. I nce 1947 the 
government has kept the production 
figures secret. That’s because one 
method of getting vanadium is to re- 
cover it in conjunct with uranium, 
and disclosure of vanadium production 
might give a clue t inium output. 
Indications are, however, that there 
should be enough vanadium for foresee- 
able needs 
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They did 


Every executive with a production problem will be interested in what this sugar 
refinery operator* did to solve his. During a concentrated six-month sugar harvest, 
machines must operate at peak capacity. Complete dependability is a vital factor 
because a perishable commodity is at stake. To increase production and insure 
continuous operation, this operator decided to modernize his mill. 


what 


/ 
He turned to Westinghouse engineers for help on the electrical apparatus. He asked for 
a method, an operating proposal —not just a quotation on apparatus. His staff and 
ours worked out a system for power generation, distribution and utilization including 
integrated drives for the centrifugals. This is a system of many devices. Result... 
automatic operation increased over-all efficiency, reduced manpower requirements; 
stand-by problems were eliminated; valuable factory space was conserved through 
removal of belts and pulleys; maintenance became negligible. 


you can do 


You can profit by this operator's experience. It proves that capacity problems are solved 
with capacity thinking. We want to do that kind of thinking with you and your engineers. 


to produce more 


The actual devices can be selected later. It’s how you put them together that counts— 
whether elevators, stokers, turbines, motors or transformers. Many manufacturers make 
good electrical apparatus. Westinghouse, in fact, makes a broader line than anyone else. 
But the priceless ingredient Westinghouse offers you, in addition, is the skill of broadly 
experienced engineers in putting together the right combination of good apparatus to let 
you produce more with what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. name on request 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITs 


Westinghouse 








Big-Boned § C 


Last year, Canad tepped up to 


— NEW PEOPLE see's pilin pat ac 


In June, census tak ted homes 

FOR CANADA from the tip of Newf lland to Van 

om Tay ae couver Island, from t Great Lakes 
to the Yukon. 

rhe final count last month: 


1951 _ 194,391 ~\ Canada has a population of 14,009,429, 


ge Number of Immigrants per Year 








300,000 





up 22% over 1941, the largest nu 





200,000 


merical increase—2,5 774—on record 
| Since the turn of th ntury, Canada 
| has tripled in size 
¢ Big Promise—Some Canadians don’t 
H 








100,000 
think that’s nearh nough growth. 


The idea that “the 20th Century be 

longs to Canada,” that Canada is “‘on 

the threshold of a id and almost 

1900 1950 incredible economi xpansion” has 
| seeped into the national consciousness. 

ees eg . : pa | The only way to us that promise, 
i Canadians believe, is to get more peo- 
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Quebec 
4,055,681 


Up 21.7 Ye 


patel . 
Brunswic 
515,697 


Country Adds Some Muscle 


ple—people to work new resources, staff 
new industry, grow more food, create 
the kind of mass market that made the 
U.S. strong. 

Canadians, as a rule, aren’t given to 
making rash statements about how their 
country will look in, say, 1975 or 
2000. But they're doing a lot of think- 
ing on population trends, immigration, 
emigration. Businessmen, in the U.S. 
as well as Canada, are pondering the 
shape of the market and manpower 
situation to come. 

Here’s a rough sketch of the outlook, 
as of March, 1952: 

e Canada will keep growing fast. 
A sound estimate might be 25-million 
to 30-million people by 1975. 

¢ Though some provinces now are 
growing faster than others, no sweeping 
redistribution of population is in the 
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cards. The center of gravity will remain 
in southern Ontario and southern Que- 
bec, Canada’s industrial heartland. 

¢ A lot will depend on immigra- 
tion. Last year brought 194,391 new 
Canadians, the largest batch since 1913. 

¢ Emigration to the U.S.—espe- 
cially of young professional people and 
skilled hands—is a serious problem. 

e Under present world economic 
conditions, supply and demand for 
labor seems in fair balance. There are 
seasonal factors that cause dislocation 
in the winter. But there is no area 
where business need fear a big labor 
surplus or a serious shortage. 


l. Trends 


There were only 79 white people in 
Canada back in 1604—plus uncounted 





applies 
“INDUSTRIAL 
LOGISTICS” 
fo your 
handling 
problems 


There are 38 » Materials Handling 
Engineers located nationwide with an 
average of over 22 years’ experience. 
They are qualified to design for your 
plant an over-all materials handling 
system. They apply “Industrial Logis- 
tics’ —a service that includes survey, 
analysis, and recommendations for 
handling materials at minimum 
cost in Procurement, Processing and 
Distribution. End result is usually 
achieved by using Ewell-Parker trucks 
to carry the basic containers (Boxes, 
Barrels, Bags or Bales) in Master Unit 
Loads on pallets, skids or by special 
attachments. In the past 46 years 
Elwell-Parker has successfully applied 
this scientific method—today known 
as ‘Industrial Logistics’ —in over 300 
different industries. 


FREE BULLETIN 


on “Industrial Logis- 
tics”. Write for it and 
name your product. 
The Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., 4003 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland 
3, Obio. j 


ELWELL-PARKER 


Industrial Trucks 


1906 


Power 


Since 








This Package 


Sells the Product 
Serves the User 


This popular tissue wrap is 
actually a dispenser. When 
tape is zipped off, a clean-cut 
opening is made through 
which tissues can be drawn, 


Crackers for individual serving are 
wrapped in cellophane with easy- 
Opening tape on our machines, es- 
pecially designed to prevent break- 
age of crackers. 


Frankfurters displayed at their 
best! Franks, enclosed in printed 
bands, are tight-wrapped at 60 
packages a minute on our specially 
adapted machine. 


This package prevents ice cream 
from melting. Our machines enclose 
the carton in an insulating inner 
wrap and outer printed wrapper at 
up co 80 packages a minute. 


The convenient pocket-size package of tissues 
is an outstanding success. It has proven ideal for 
outlets such as drug and variety stores, news- 
stands, etc. Makes arresting displays . . . Serves 
as a reminder — stimulates impulse sales. And 
when opened, the wrap serves as a dispenser for 
the tissues. 

Like many other sales-building ideas in wrap- 
ping, this one was developed by our engineer- 
ing staff. Our versatile Model FA machine fash- 
ions the ingenious wrap at high speed, insert- 
ing an easy-opening tape, and locating the eye- 
catching printed design with uniform accuracy. 


Perhaps we can help you, too 


During the past 39 years America’s leading 
manufacturers of packaged goods have consist- 
ently put their packaging problems up to 
“PACKAGE”. During this time our engineers 
have pioneered many outstanding develop- 
ments, resulting in increased sales and lower 
wrapping costs. Our nearest office is prepared 
to give you every assistance in solving your 
problem. Write or phone today. 


See us at the Packaging Show 
Atlantic City Auditorium + Booth 311 + April 1-4 


PACKAGE 
MACHINERY COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS DENVER 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE VANCOUVER, WASH. TORONTO MEXICO, D.F, 
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... over half the popula- 
tion lives on a 100-mi. strip 
along the U.S. border. . .” 


CANADA starts on p. 64 


Indians. The growth to 14-million has 
been cyclical; high points coincided 
with the American Revolution (when 
Tories fled to the safety of the Crown), 
the Irish famine, 1 iy building, and 
the settlement of the West. Perhaps 
a third period is at hand, as Canada 
comes of age as a world industrial 
power. 

Canada supports only 0.53% of the 
world’s population. ‘Theorctically—figur- 
ing it as the third-largest nation in the 
world in land area, it should support 
190-million as its re of the human 
race. But that’s pure theory. Much of 
Canada is rock d, uninhabitable 
for large groups. Well over half the 
population lives ¢ 1 100-mi. strip 
along the U.S. border; most of the 
rest lives within 200 mi. of the U.S. 

But within that strip, there’s tremen- 
dous growth potential. One Canadian 
businessman say 1inimum of 50- 
million to 75-million people would be 
in balance with Ca 1's natural wealth. 
One expert figure thin the next 20 
years Canada’s nat ncrease will be 
7-million, and ( la ould and 
should add 13-1 m immigrants, 
bringing the population up to 34-mil- 
lion. 
¢ Empty Places—Where would these 
new people fit in? Over half of them 
will wind up in thern Ontario and 
Quebec. Well 01 half will gravi 
tate to cities and t is. Canada’s ur- 
ban areas are g1 bigger as Cana- 
dians desert the f In 1941, some 
54% lived in url reas; census fig 
ures due by yearend will push the total 
over 60%. ‘Though final figures aren’t 
yet available, the top metropolitan areas 


look like this: 


Montreal 
Toronto 


Here’s an area | area scorecard 
of Canadian growt 

British Columbia is Canada’s fastest- 
growing province pulation is up 
42.5% since 194] Canadians, like 
Americans, like t » west; and the 
climate around Vancouver is Canada’s 
mildest. B.C. has taken giant steps in 
development of its f t, power, and 
mineral resources, is busy enticing new 
industry to back th up. But there 
are inhibiting fact Much of B.C. 
is cold and mountainous. There’s sharp 
seasonal employment slowdown, and, 
too, B.C.’s products—lumber, metals, 
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This Is Taylor Fibre Co.” 
is a 24-page booklet that 
literally brings the entire 

Taylor Organization to your 

fingertips. It describes how 

the many Taylor Laminated 
Plastics are made . . . tells 
how and where they're used, 
and how these basic materials are 
halping to make thousands 

of products better . . . at lower 
cost. Write for a copy today. 


Whenever you see the Taylor Fibre Co. 
trademark, please remember that it isn’t 
the identifying mark of “just another line 
of laminated plastics”. Its true meaning 
goes far beyond a mere descriptive phrase 
chastely spelled out on a printed page. 
A symbol, true. Of a company...its prod- 
ucts its facilities . . . its people . . . its 


way of doing business. 


It represents 61 years of pioneering in the 
development and production of the finest 
in laminated plastics, from basic raw 
material to finished product. 


It symbolizes a completely integrated com- 
I , 

pany, within whose two modern, well- 

equipped plants is produced thousands 


SINCE ise1 


This is Taylor Fibre Co. 


what does this trademark really mean? 


upon thousands of pounds of vulcanized 
fibre, Taylor Insulation, phenol, melamine 
and silicone laminates, and fabricated parts 
that go into a myriad of products across 


industry. 


It means Taylor people, too . . . engineers, 
technicians, workers and management, 
whose constant responsibility is to produce 
only the best in the products that we offer 
for sale. It’s a way of doing business, too, 
that identifies each customer’s welfare with 
our own. 

These are the things that give life and 
substance to the Taylor trademark . . . and 
will continue todoso for many years tocome, 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. * LA VERNE, CALIF, 


VULCANIZED FIBRE e TAYLOR INSULATION PHENOL © SILICONE « MELAMINE LAMINATES « FABRICATED PARTS 





etc.—are especially prey to a severe drop 


+ | — ° . d 
It’s hard to prevent these from happening... | a2e8m% csinces: Alberts hs 


shot ahead, up 18%. Chalk that up to 
the oil and gas boom, and to new 
industries clustering around Edmonton. 
Furthermore, Edmonton is the gate- 
way to the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories, now opening up to new 
development (1951 population: 25,100, 
up 8,000 from 1941 Saskatchewan, 
almost solely a farm province, lost 
opulation, reflecting the drift from 
inv to town. Oil finds, new mining 
developments may help regain the bal- 
ance. Manitoba rose ¢ There’s new 
industry around its capital city, Win- 
nipeg—Canada’s_ granary Like Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba reflects the drift 
to cities. All in all, the prairies are in 
line for growth—especially Alberta. But 
they won’t get the industry and popu- 
lation that B.C. and the East will. 

Ontario and Quebec, cach with a 
22% rise since 1941, will remain the 
heavyweights. They have the transport 
and communications, the power, the 
mines and paper mills, the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of Canadian industry. And 
they have the mass markets—though 
the Quebec market different from 
any other in Canada. On the whole, 
French-Canadian society is more Euro- 
pean than American. Quebec peo- 
ple are less receptive t modern ap- 
pliances and new gadget 

Even with 62% of Canada’s popula- 
tion, these two provinces have vast 


J 
eee but your insurance agent stretches of lonely land waiting for 


people, plenty of room for growth back 


can save you from the consequences ! from the lakeshore and the St. Law- 
rence. A topnotch Canadian economist 


ee Cee ae alr 


ede Peete 


thinks there may be 25-million people 


Your American Surety agent has a in the area by 1975 
single policy that reimburses you an ) The Maritimes and Newfoundland: 
: ett ~.. a ; New Brunswick, Pri Edward Island, 
for loss of money and securities due j : i and Nova Scotia ar onomically a 
little like our northe New England. 
} Their growth has b 1 steady natural 
appearance...on or off your prem- ; / one, with few immigrant [heir econ- 
ises. And, he can fit this “3-D” X om} on depressed side, far — 
. . central markets, suffering from dwin- 
> 7 7 . ™ ~ . g 
Policy to the exact needs of your dling European market sa vod 


to Dishonesty, Destruction or Dis- 


business. ; is the most stable, p lationwise, in 
Canada; families don’t to move. 
Newfoundland, esp« is going all- 
For the best in protection— out for new industry to balance its fish 
call your American Surety Agent. and pulp-paper econ But the drive 

: won't net a big population increase. 


Il. Immigrants 


Canada’s populat utlook hangs 
natural birth- 


4 directly on immigrat ’ 
4 | [A {] G l] nr FTY >. rate can’t provide t eople Canada 
“a needs. Most Cana re aware of 
; i this. Last vear, the med 194,391 
ec eee 2 penton. They've ben in goes COO E8 
since the war. That percentage applied 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. REE to the U.S. would n in immigrant 


FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY . pies total of 7-million 
AVIATION (NSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC : "he floodtide of ( dian immigra- 
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On a Cooper-Bessemer engine test 

floor, these visitors from a large wre! 

electric cooperative watch one of their new 
engines demonstrate unprecedented fuel economy. 


s2 


ater) 
One thing about motion that IS perpetual... 


VER since man invented machines, smart Meanwhile, if you are interested in power—for 

engineers have been cutting the cost of mak- _ industry or cities, for ships or locomotives, for 

ing them move and work. This progress seems any heavy-duty service—find out about the new 

to be perpetual. There’s never been much of a things being done by one of America’s oldest 
let-up . . . least of all today! engine builders. It will pay! 

For example, you can now buy Cooper-Bes- 
semer gas engines that save at least one dollar out 
of every three you’d have spent for fuel only 5 
short years ago. Credit goes to numerous devel- The 
opments such as supercharging, aftercooling, 
and new, better methods of ignition, combustion 
and heat dissipation—developments that are 
already saving this country millions of dollars ntnsumnan GROVE CITY, PA. 
a year—developments in which Cooper-Bessemer 
pioneered. 





Today we also can talk of equally beneficial 
New York * Chicage * Weshington * San Francisco * Los Angeles 


gains in boosting the output of engines... greater San Diego + Houston * Dallas * Odessa * Pampa * Greggton ° 
Seattle « Tulsa * St. Lovis * Gloucester * New Orleans + yee 


power in less space! But that’s another story. Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Lid., Halifax, N. S 


DIESELS ¢ GAS ENGINES « GAS-DIESELS » ENGINE-DRIVIN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS * HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 








lf You Want 


4 
ae 


-- - LIKE 
Procter & Gamble 


With a mass product, 
you buy mass markets. 
Mid-America is one—a 
mass market, dominated by 
farmers. You can’t sell Mid- 
America without farm fam- 
ilies, nor the magazine that 
concentratesonthemalone! 





“. . . Canada wants skilled 
engineers, designers, crafts- 


a“ 


men eee 
CANADA starts on p. 64 


tion came in the early 1900s, as Can- 
ada built an agricultural economy in 
the West. After the war, immigration 
faltered, hit rock bottom during the 
depression and World War II. Since 
the war, many Canadians have realized 
the need for a speedup. 

e Degree of Control—In 1950, immi- 
gration regulations were eased, a ban 
on German nationals was lifted. What 
Canada wants are people easily assimi- 
lated, who like the climate, who won’t 
“disturb the fundamental character of 
the Canadian people.” That means 
British and Northern European stock. 
Germans, especially, have done well in 
Canada. Last year, 32,000 came in— 
1,000 more than the preferred United 
Kingdom group. 

Canada wants skilled engineers, de- 
signers, craftsmen. For the mass of 
newcomers, Canada wants people to go 
to the farms, the mines, the woods, 
into domestic service, into the indus- 
trial jobs that Canadians don’t like. 
Industry—especially aircraft and ship- 
building—is on the lookout for skilled 
workers. Businessmen keep the immi- 
gration offices posted on their needs. 
eHow Many?—Future immigration 
depends on what Canadians call their 
“absorptive capacity.” There’s dis- 
agreement on what that means. Some 
say that 200,000 to 300,000 yearly 
could be put to work; others, mainly 
labor groups, think that last year’s 
batch was too much, caused this win- 
ter’s unemployment figure to rise. 

It’s safe to say that last year’s influx 
didn’t strain Canada too much. The 
Dept. of Citizenship & Immigration 
at Ottawa points out that there have 
never been more than 3,662 people in 
Sts hostels for unabsorbed immigrants. 
And the immigration people boast 
that, in some areas, the arrival of 
highly skilled newcomers has broken 
bottlenecks and increased the number 
of jobs available for Canadians. 


lll, ... and Emigration 


Canadians have been worried about 
loss of population. In the past 10 years, 
roughly 362,000 have left Canada. 
Most of them went to the U.S., a 
land of milk and honey in the eyes of 
many younger people. 

It’s the loss of young professional 
men and skilled hands that particularly 
disturbs Canada. Of the 26,000 or so 
persons who emigrated during the fiscal 
year 1951, 2,900 were professionals or 
semiprofessionals, 3,500 clerical and 





Stop and Prevent it with Steelcote 
“Halts-Rust’. This tough, durable 


coating affords complete protection 
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against rust—the insidious enemy of 
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unprotected iron and steel surfaces 
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STEELCOTE MANUFACTURING CO 
ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


ee YOU Ready ine 
TAX INVESTIGATION? 


. 


Not unless your records are systematically 
and safely stored and readily accessible. 


FREE BOOKLET! 
Send for our MANUAL OF 
RECORD STORAGE 
PRACTICE 
1. Tells how long to 
keep specifie records 
for your protection 
2. Shows best procedures 
in record storage. 
No obligation. Just clip this ad and mail to 
us on your letterhead. Offer good only in 
U.S. and Canada a A 


For economical record storage Liberty Boxes, 
with 25 stock sizes, answer your problems. 
90,000 repeat users— positive proof of quality. 


SOLD BY LEADING STATIONERS EVERYWHERE 
BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Retention Specialists Since 1918 
720 S. Dearborn St. © Chicago 5, lil. 
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sales people, 1,600 craftsmen and fore- 
men. A lot were engineers and nurses 
—precisely the people Canada needs 
most acutely. 

¢ Why?—The reason is simple. Wage 
scales and living standards are higher 
generally in the U.S.; “faraway hills” 
seem to offer more opportunities. The 
U.S. isn’t thought of as “foreign.” 
Many a Canadian is a lot closer to U.S. 
jobs and plants than he is to Toronto, 
or Montreal. For young scientists and 
engineers, there’s the lure of U.S. re- 
search and study facilities. 

On balance, Canada is gaining a lot 
more people than it is losing—plenty 
of Americans have heeded a call to 
Canada. And it seems to be holding 
its own in regard to professionals. As 
for the departing youth, one old-hand 
Canadian labor expert feels that they’re 
the “best possible missionaries for Can- 
ada; a lot of them will acquire new 
skills and return to us.” Meantime, 
Canadian businessmen are stressing to 
young college people the unlimited 
opportunities in their own back yard. 


IV. Manpower 


It’s practically impossible to draw a 
long-term picture of Canada’s man- 
power supply. As the third-largest trad- 
ing nation in the world, all bets would 
be off if there’s a drop in demand for 
Canada’s products. But you can make 
two gencral statements: 

(1) In the summer, supply and de- 
mand for labor is pretty well in balance. 
There's a continuing need for the high- 
ly skilled and professional class. There 
are bound to be spots of unemploy- 
ment here and there. But last summer, 
Canada had 5.4-million persons at work, 
more than ever before. Much the same 
outlook stands for 1952. In all, there’s 
no large chronic surplus or shortage 
area. 

(2) In the past few months, there 
have been up to 400,000 Canadians 
hunting for jobs. Much of that number 
is due to the economic overhead of the 
Canadian winter—which cuts fishing, 
construction, logging, stevedoring. Add 
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SHOWER CURTAINS and lots of 
other plastic products can be 
made better—for less money— 
with this Hooker Chemical. 
MPS-500 helps plastics makers 
actually build fire resistance, 
toughness, elasticity, long life 
into a product—and lower its 
cost to boot! 


TERMITES, ROACHES and other 
unwelcome guests leave home 
when “ortho” moves in. As a 
bug-killer, “ortho” is tops. As a 
chemical “building block,” it’s 
used in making many other use- 
ful chemicals. Industry uses it as 


a degreasing solvent, too. 


MANUFACTURERS . . . Thousands of products can be made better with chlorine. 
Hooker is a leader in chlorine research; has helped many industries by produc- 
ing new chlorinated compounds in quantity for production needs; today serves 
30 industries as a basic supplier of bulk chemicals and special compounds. 
Write today for the illustrated “Story of Hooker Chemicals,” which shows how 
we can serve your industry. 


to that some dislocation due to de- 
fense retooling and a recent easing in 
consumer purchases of hard goods. 

¢ Plans—Canadian labor people figure 
they can do a lot to improve things— 
working toward an irreducible mini- 
mum of maybe 120,000 unemployed. 
The National Advisory Council on 
Manpower met late last month in Ot- 
tawa, discussed: (1) boosting enrolment 
in engineering courses, (2) increasing 
the number of apprentices in skilled 
trades, (3) stabilizing the farm labor 
force, (4) urging business to help level 
the peaks and valleys of seasonal unem- 
ployment, and (5) speeding the move- 
ment of workers to and from industries 
having peaks at different times of year. 


Grom the Falt of the Earth 





HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


21 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York, N. ¥. © Wilmington, Calif. * Tacoma, Wash. 


CHLORINE + CAUSTIC SODA + PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
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CELLULINER 
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(eft) THERE GOES THE RAW EGG—from a roof-top 25 feet above the ground. 
(above) EGG BOUNCES! Photo taken split second after raw egg landed on 2-inch 


thickness of CELLULINER. 


New cushioning material provides 4 times the 
packaging protection of Creped Wadding 


When the Army, Navy and Air Force 
went hunting for a better protective pack- 
aging material last Spring, they found 
it in CELLULINER, a new product devel- 
oped after many years of research by The 
Gilman Brothers Company of Gilman, 
Connecticut. 

Test after test showed that CELLULINER 
had a compressive resilience of 71.4%. 
Creped wadding, the material commonly 
used for interior packaging, tests at only 
17.8% . Special Gilman processes can also 
make CELLULINER mildew-proof and 
flame-proof. Today, millions of feet of 
CELLULINER are being used by the Armed 
Forces. 

CELLULINER comes in two basic types: 
the absorbent type takes up over 16 times 
its weight in water; the non-absorbent 
type takes up under 2.4 times its weight 


(right) President Lawrence M. Gilman of 
The Gilman Brothers Co. holds 1-inch 
thickness of flame-proofed CELLULINER 
against acetylene flame hot enough to melt 
steel. Only outer layer chars — his bare 
hand is safe against 2000° flame! 


( Advertisement) 


and actually floats indefinitely. Both are 
soft, clean, flexible, chemically neutral 
(average H-ion concentration 6.8). 
Finally, CELLULINER insulates—it’s the 
most efficient barrier to heat and cold 
ever offered in a commercial interior 
packaging material 
e Costs are in line. Despite its 300% 
greater protective capacity, which cuts 
packing and shipping costs and losses 
from breakage or damage in transit, 
CELLULINER costs about the same per 
square foot as creped wadding. Users get 
4 times the protection per packaging dol- 
lar or need to use far less material. 





CELLULINER 


the amazing new cushioning material 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


--.on every package! 


...on every shipment! 


Whatever your packaging problem —flo- 
tation, blocking and bracing, or surface 
Protection, CELLULINER’s 300% greater 
compressive resilience saves you money. 
You get 4 times the protection of creped 
wadding! You cut breakage and damage 
losses, or, since CELLULINER’s cost is about 
the same as creped wadding, you save by 
safely using far less! And CELLULINER’s 
resilience lasts! CELLULINER stands up un- 
der heavy loads and repeated shocks — 
never develops “permanent set.” That's 
why Army, Navy and Air Force are using 
millions of feet—why scores of major U.S. 
firms specify CELLULINER for all their 
plants! 


CELLULINER FACTS 


Comes in rolls or sheets 4” to 80° wide, .125” to 
2.0* thick—or can be die-cut to any special 
shape at factory. Faced and backed with tissue, 
creped Kraft, rust-resistant or anti-tarnish pap- 


ent types. Meets or exceeds Fed.Spec.UU-C-843.. 


Can be flame-proofed to withstand acetylene 
torch temperatures above 2000° F. and/or 

-proofed to meet or exceed Mil. Spec. 
MIL-F-5030. Chemically neutral, won’t tarnish, 
corrode or chemically alter any material or prod- 
act. Light, clean, soft, flexible, strong. 


WHAT CELLULINER IS 
A precisely manufactured cushioning material, 


in an interior packaging material. Made only by 


The Gilman Brothers Company 


GILMAN 1, CONNECTICUT @ Est. 1897 


ee ea 


The Gilman Brothers Company, Gilman 1, Conn. 


Please give me more information about 
CELLULINER. 


Name. 











Address. 
a SE 
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MAKING SABREJETS IN MONTREAL: 


Electric Boat Likes Canada 


Canadair, Ltd., Canada’s largest air- 
craft producer, is owned and operated 
by the Electric Boat Co., U.S. sub- 
marine manufacturer. Yet you might 
think it was a pure-bred Canadian com- 
pany, the way Canadians like to talk 
about it. 

Said a Montreal cab driver: “This 
Canadair—it is the biggest factory in 
Canada, in the world, even.” 

Said a top-ranking government official 
in Ottawa: “Canadair’s record is excel- 
lent. I’d think it was the most efficient 
producer of airframes on the conti- 
nent.” 
¢ Leader—Actually, Canadair’s sprawl- 
ing layout on the outskirts of Mont- 
real (two plants, 40 acres of covered 
floor space) is far from the world’s 
largest plant. Perhaps it’s not the most 
efficient airframe producer. But it is 
establishing a reputation that’s hard to 
beat; and has taken the lead in Can- 
ada’s fledgling aircraft industry. 

This week or next, Canadair will de- 
liver its 200th F-86-E Sabrejet, to the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. Last month 
it got two important orders for Sabre- 
jets: a token order from the U.S. Air 
Force for immediate delivery, a larger 
one to supply fighters to Britain under 
the Mutual Security Program. Also, 
Canadair has just about finished tool- 
ing up to produce T-33 jet trainers for 
Canada and, under an agreement with 
the Beech Aircraft Corp., T-36 twin- 


engine trainers for the USAF. If that 
weren’t enough, Canadair — are 
—s the midnight oil readying blue- 
prints for a compact, twin-engine trans- 
port to lay before the world’s airlines. 

Electric Boat Co. (which is changing 
its name soon to General Dynamics 
Corp.) is pleased—and maybe a bit sur- 
prised—with the way its Canadian ven- 
ture is panning out. And it’s full of 
praise for Canada. “It’s a real capitalist 
country,” says one official, “working 
with the government there is easy—very 
banledaliiee on tax and renegotiation 
matters.” Electric Boat likes Canadian 
labor, thinks its Montreal workers turn 
out as much as or more than U.S. peo- 
ple would. And it gets along well with 
its 60 or 70 subcontractors. Ford of 
Canada is the largest, working on wings 
for the T-33. 
¢ Over Half—Actually, in five years, 
the Canadair offspring has grown taller 
than the Electric Boat Co. parent. This 
year Electric Boat believes it will do a 
$100-million business—more than half 
of that through Canadair. The back- 
log for the entire outfit runs around 
$333-million. 

Its wartime submarine and PT boat 
business is little help to Electric Boat 
Co. when peace comes. And the solid 
electric motor business, which the com- 
pany y has done since 1880, isn’t enough 

y itself to hold on to skilled engineers 
and craftsmen. Electric Boat nae had 


73 








AIR SWITCH 
BUILT BY 


.y- 
St8_ DELTA- 


Pe SPA STAR 


Air switches are those towering devices 
used on high voltage transmission lines to open 
and close power circuits. The one illustrated above 
is the largest air switch ever made. Sixteen of them 
were built by Delta-Star for installation in the 
transmission lines between Boulder Dam and 
Los Angeles. 


For more than 40 years, Delta-Star has 
pioneered in the development of improved equip- 
ment for the transmission and control of electric 
power in central stations and industrial plants. 


Today, Delta-Star equipment is in use 
in a large part of the country’s power facilities. 


DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HE ? 


DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 








to improvise and diversify. One post- 
war move was to produce offset presses; 
another was fabricating highway 
bridges. But the biggest plunge of all 
was into the Canadian aircraft indus 
try—a chancy business at best in 1947 
¢ Bombers—The Canadian government 
had built the Canadair plant in 1942, 
to turn out the Canadian version of 
the Catalina n patrol bomber 
Canadian Vickers, t hipbuilder, ran 
the plant In 1944 a management 
company was form to take it over 
Postwar, Canada t started building 
the North Star, a f igine transport 
merging the DC-4 DC-6 designs 
under license fr Douglas Aircraft 
But Ottawa, wh ned the plant 
wasn’t too pleased the wav thing 
were going. ‘Ih¢ is even talk 
turning it over ¢ to assembly or 
letting it gather t 1 warchous 

Ottawa was anxi to turn over its 
war-baby to privat terprise, tried in 
vain to interest ¢ n businessmen 
Then Electric Boat ve into view 
Ottawa liked the tfit—even though 
it had no aircraft experience. Onc 
senior government ficial explain 
it: “There was a used to war 
time boom and px bust, used to 
doing business wit rmments, used 
to tackling new pr 
e Aggressive—E lect Boat stepped up 
and bought the plant. Why? A Can 
adair official says: ‘‘! tric Boat—and 
particularly its p lent, John far 
Hopkins—is aggr¢ iw a good 
facility standing idl ded to make 
something out of it t. We didn’t 
bust.” 

Electric Boat Yttawa—got a 
good deal. The ¢ government 
was paid $4mil lectric Boat 
added another $2-n for Canadair’s 
working capital Canadair has 
taken up an opti me more of 
the plant and eq it, represented 
now by a $3.6-mil nortgage held 
by Ottawa. 

Hopkins and moved in 
fast, brought toget n executive 
cfhice loaded with ift savvy, to 
merge with peopk on hand at 
Canadair. A cosn t ngineering 
team was whipp together—which 
now includes U.S dian, British, 
and Dutch talent. A re parts busi 
ness, now runnil ie $5-million 
yearly, was develo] ipplving DC 
3s and C-47s arou vorld under 
a deal with Doug I new team 
got cracking on the North Star program 
for Trans Canad \irlines, British 
Overseas Airway dian Pacific 
Air Lines, and the RCAI All in all, 
the Canadair plant turned out 7] 
North Stars and ted some 250 
C-47s to civilian u At one point, 
Canadair delivered North Stars to 
BOAC eight mont! id of sched 
ule Che British taken the dc 
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Here is a combination that spells “SUCCESS” everyday at the nation’s 
candy counters--a combination that has helped build business for 
the D. L. Clark Company since 192? when the first Clark Bar 

was introduced. 

Family resemblance of all Clark packages helps sell the whole line. 
That's the product of a winning combination too—careful design 
plus precision printing by Milprint. 

If you need a self-propelling package to match the tempo of 
today’s self-service selling do like Clark and hundreds of 
manufacturers in many fields . . . call your Milprint man frst. 

He offers the widest selection of packaging materials, printing 
processes and designing facilities available anywhere. 


MILPRINT FOLLOW-THRU 


This package insert was suggested to 
Clark by their Milprint salesman. It 
proved to be an inexpensive, and 
tremendously successful device to get 
youngsters who enjoy Clark Bars to 
try Clark's Teaberry Gum. 


PACKAGING MATERIALS 


LitTweaoGRAPH Y £297 4 1. ee 


General Offices: Milwaukee, Wis. * Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Printed Cellophane, Pliofilm, Polyethylene, Acetate, Glassine, Foil, Folding Cartons, Bags, Lithographed Displays, Printed Promotional Material 
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BE FORE Dark machinery, poor lighting and excessive contrasts produce 


eyestrain, fatigue and accidents in this shop. 


AFTER Du Pont Color Conditioning and proper lighting result in vastly 


improved visibility . . . workers see better, fee! better, work better. 


Du Pont Color Conditioning boosts output 


by improving efficiency, safety and morale 


Du Pont Color Conditioning doesn’t 
add a dime to your maintenance- 
painting costs. In fact, applying this 
scientific painting plan costs /ess 
than ordinary maintenance painting 
in the long run. That’s why every 
industrial worker should enjoy the 
better seeing and working conditions 
that Color Conditioning provides... 
and industrial management should 
have the resulting rewards in terms 
of better labor relations, greater out- 


put per man-hour, bigger profits. 

Throughout hundreds of industrial 
plants, the value of Color Condition- 
ing is being proved every day. In 
work areas and offices, it raises both 
the quantity and quality of produc- 
tion. In cafeterias, wash rooms and 
recreation areas, it raises employee 
morale. And everywhere Color Con- 
ditioning raises safety standards by 
pointing up danger areas. 

Color Conditioning works in other 


installations, too. In schools and 
hospitals, the correct use of color and 
light means less eyestrain, greater 
comfort, better work. In 
restaurants and hotels, Color Con- 
ditioning helps buyers or 
patronage. 

Read about these and the other 
benefits of this proved painting plan 
in the new 32-page book, DU PONT 
COLOR CONDITIONING. Mail 
the coupon today! 


stores, 


attract 


S E N D F ©] R F R E E B e) e) K N .e) Ww * E. I. du Pont de Nemoure & Co. (Inc 


QUPONDPAINTS} 


for every purpose 


Better Things for Better Living 
through Chemistry 


Finishes Division, Dept 


Please send me, at n 


| hospitals; 
stores, 


litle 
| Firm 
| Address 


City and State 


| ditioning.”’ I'm interested in Color Conditioning for 
hotels and apartment buildings schools 
office buildings 


- 23, Wilmington, Del 


cost, your new 32-page book Du Pont Color Con- 


industrial plants; 
restaurants; 


(Offer not good outside Continental Unired States 
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livery date with a grain of salt, were 
horrified when the unexpected planes 
showed up. 

Canadair would have had tougher 
sledding if it weren’t for the cold war 
—and Korea. In 1949 the first RCAF 
order for F-86s, under a license with 
North American Aviation, Inc., set 
Canadair rolling. Since, orders have 
multiplied; Canadair now tums out 
20 Sabrejets monthly. If it could get 
more engines—from General Electric 
in the U.S.—the output might be 
higher. As it is, production will pick 
up by yearend, dons with the T-33 
and ‘T-36 programs (perhaps 60 planes 
monthly). All told, Canadair plans to 
double its 9,000-man work force by 
December. 
¢ Room for More—Walking around the 
Canadair plant, you get the impression 
that it’s only working at haif-speed. 
The layout is neat and orderly—with 
room for _— If all-out war should 
come, a fair guess for Canadair pro- 
duction might be four or five times 
present output. 

Today Canadair has most of its eggs 
in the military basket. But it’s pre- 
paring for more-or-less peaceful days 
to come. Canadair brass (Canadian en- 
gineer J. Geoffrey Notman recently 
moved up to president and general 
manager: former president and chair- 
man Hopkins remains as chairman) 
think that military orders may begin to 
dwindle by 1955—if all goes well. By 
that time, they hope to bring out a 
commercial plane. They figure there’s 
a huge market around the world waiting 
for an econemical, flexible twin-engine 
transport to replace aging DC-3s. 





CANADA BRIEFS 








Canada’s lusty dollar hit its highest 
level since the 1930s last week, was 
quoted once in New York at $1.00692. 
Behind the surge: steady U.S. pur- 
chases of Canadian securities. 


. 
Ore from Labrador and Quebec, says 
Jules Timmins, vice-president of Iron 
Ore Co. of Canada, will be moving to 
steel mills in summer, 1954. That’s one 
year ahead of schedule. He figures the 
190-mi. railroad, linking the mining 
area with the sea, will be just about 
through by yearend. 


. 
The Canadian toy industry has passed 
the $30-million-a-year mark, 10 times 
what it was in 1936, close to twice the 
1946 figure. Almost 60% of the toys 
produced were plastic. 


’ 
New investment: Joy Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh producer of mining machinery, 
has bought control of Craig Bit Co., 
Ltd., North Bay, Ont. Joy has been 
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The Principal Product of Taft-Peirce 
is SKILL 


Basically, Taft-Peirce is a contract manufacturer. We have been 
for 75 years. With the most modern machine tools and skilled crafts- 
men we have done the big jobs . . . the tough jobs. . . the overflow 
jobs for the nation’s leading companies. Whether it’s one special 
machine or 10,000 close tolerance parts — if Taft-Peirce does it, 
it’s done well. 


About Open Capacity... 


Naturally, our 450,000 square feet of manufacturing area and 1,500 
machine tools are pretty busy these days. But, occasionally, we 
have considerable open capacity — especially for small and medium- 
sized work. A note on your letterhead will bring you our most recent 
“Open Capacity Bulletin.” It might help solve some of your pro- 
duction problems, 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 








Thanks to its industrial devel- 
opment and location, this city is growing 
steadily in importance and influence. 


Labor is plentiful; hydro-electric power is available; coal, gas 
and fuel oils are abundant. 


To some 30 churches of various denominations, add a splen- 
did school system, a religious institute, business and parochial 
schools, a state college. 


The community is known for its well kept homes and pictur- 
esque setting. It enjoys a healthful climate, has no seasonal 
extremes, is the shopping center for a large area. 


A modern Union Pacific Terminal adequately meets the re- 
quirements of shippers. Because of its strategic location 
on this railroad, the city has become the gateway 
to a large segment of the nation. 


a ; Ui ite), | 
‘This is one of a number of Union Pacific PACIFIC 
cities where many industr 1y find RAILROAD 


distinctly to their ad ae t 
May we send yu P ete informat 


PACIFIC RAILROAD 





making Craig’s rock ll bits in the 
U.S. under license Germany ’s 
Ernst Leitz Optical ¢ plans a $200, 
000 plant at Midland, Ont., to make 
Leica cameras. Walt Carveth, Ca- 
nadian distributor for Leitz, is putting 
up some of the mon will be a di 
rector of Emst Leitz (Canada) Ltd. 
. . . Federated Metals Division, Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co., has 
teamed up with Frankel Corp., 
Toronto, to form a new company to 
make nonferrous metal products. 
- I 

New town: First hon of British Co- 
lumbia’s “Aluminum City’—at the 
Kitimat site of Aluminum Co. of Can- 
ada’s huge hydro-smelter project—will 
rise this summer. They'll be the nucleus 
of a city of 50,000, once Alcan gets 
producing in 1954. Mayer & Whit- 
tlesev, New York architects, drew the 
plans. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease: 
Canada Checks the Toll 


[he discovery of t lread foot-and 
mouth disease among Saskatchewan 
cattle last month (BW —Mar.1’52,p28) 
was a severe blow to Canada. Today, 
even with the disease said to be “under 
control,” Canadians fears for the 
future of their livest ndustry 

Here’s a rundown the outbreak’s 
effect on Canada in t t four weeks 

¢ Some 1,200 of livestock, 
mostly cattle, ha 1 destroyed 
Over 3,000 packing vorkers are 
out of jobs. 

¢ Interprovinci estock and 
meat movements a dly clogged 
Four provinces ha bargoed all 
shipments from t ffected area 
Ottawa, which thinks the embargoes 
are unnecessary, has yped a ban on 
imports from oth« tries to make 
the provinces ease 

e All immigrants from areas wher« 
foot-and-mouth is pre nt, mainly Eu 
rope, are barred from entering Canada. 

e The outlook { Canada’s im 
portant U.S. market for meat and 
livestock (last year worth $125-million) 
is clouded. While there’s some hope 
in Ottawa that Washington will ease 
up slightly on_ its ith-old import 
ban, cancellation of t ban is prob 
ably a long way off. ¢ dians remem 
ber that Mexico’s $400-million fight 
against foot-and-mouth has meant a 
five-year U.S. quarantin And, too, 
U.S. beef-lobbvists m use the out 
break to block imports from Canada 
long after the d s officially 
stamped out. 

There’s one further trouble: Once it 
arrives, the virus can stav with a coun 
trv for years—lving dormant in the soil, 
in straw, on birds and buildings 
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Tela m comaele) 
fo Mel-Jal-lachiol am atin 


Jacks HEINTZ does it! 


Up where our newest planes will fly, man doesn’t live without the 
help of electricity. Up, up still farther, guided missiles wander 
aimlessly in space if their electricity fails. 

The problem is a paradox: To build a generator that won't burn 
up in the frigid outer reaches of our world. The problem exists 
because high-altitude speeds heat air so it cannot be used for cooling. 

Jack & Heintz solved the problem by building a generator into 
which water is sprayed. The heat of the generator flashes the water 
into steam. Due to the latent heat of vaporization, a cooling action 
results. The generator, wrapped in this blanket of steam, operates at 
safe temperatures, regardless of speed or altitude. 

This J&H development promises to free aircraft electrical equip- 
ment completely from environmental conditions. It represents the 
kind of pioneering that has made Jack & Heintz the name to think 
of first when you want to put more power into less space and 

Ficet cucésesfel, tienid- weight—and into unfavorable environment. 
vaporization-cooled alter- For a good idea of the way J&H works, let us send you the illus- 
nator for generation of a-c trated booklet, “Jack & Heintz Does It”. Jack & Heintz, Inc., 


electricity at high altitudes. . F 
Coolant, fed into hollow Dept. 351, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

rotor shaft, sprays interior 

of machine and vaporizes. 

Maintains satisfactory 

cooling while operating in 


se nie er JacksHEInTz 


Ja ENVIRONMENT-FREE ALTERNATOR 


This G75 Alternator fea- 


tures one of three high- 

altitude cooling methods 

developed by J&H engi- ton ae a phi 

neers. "% sm 
EQUIPMENT ee tll 


means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices designed to solve 
wnucvel probloms of developing power, controlling it, or using it. 





EASTERN’S 
ATLANTIC 
BON Deco 


Makes a better letterhead, 
takes a clean, clear, sharp 
impression... gives your 
message every advantage. 

What’s more, Atlantic 
Bond makes a good impres- 
sion for your company... 
the chief function of any 
letterhead. 

Next time, order Atlantic 
Bond . ... in white, cream or 
12 attractive colors. 


GOR, MAINE 


——_ 


_ 





to you upon request. 


INSURANCE BROKERS e 





labor and economic conditions. 


CONSULTING 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Bost 


Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 


YOUR PENSION PLAN 


To maintain maximum effectiveness, your pension 
plan should reflect today’s rapidly changing tax, 
Much of our work 
is devoted to the revision and extension of existing 
plans. Ours is a continuing service—an important 
point because pension programs are continuing pro- 
grams. A copy of our pension brochure will be sent 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Washington Columbus Tulsa Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 


ACTUARIES 


n Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
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TB Wonder Drug 


Dear Sirs: 


This is writte1 
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the Modem Miracle of 


MAGNAFLUX... 


how they save 
time, money, 


lives! 


THIS BOOK TELLS 


How and Why 


».. and it’s YOURS for the Asking! 


Here’s an extremely interesting, enlightening, and 
easy-to-understand book! It tells the dramatic story of 
Magnafiux inspection methods—how, even now, 

these miracles of modern science are working night 
and day to make good products better. How they 

save money and increase production,— improve 
maintenance,— and safeguard life and property ! 





In simple, understandable words, plus more than a 
score of graphic illustrations, it explains how Magnaflux 
methods defect defects in metals and other materials— 
how Magnaflux makes it possiple to see below the 
surface; how it makes invisible imperfections visible ! 

-.. This book tells and shows you what you need to know 
about all the related inspection methods and equipment 
pioneered and perfected by the Magnaflux Corporation. 


MAGNAFLUX 


AEC, 
& 


% 
aq 
epee 


5906 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Reg. VU. S. Pat. OF New Vork 18 * Dallas 9 * Detroit 11 + Cleveland 15 * los Angeles58 Damme meee ae Oe eee See eae waanae 


DO THESE “"HOWS” SOUND INTERESTING? .. . 
Then mail the coupon today —-NOW—for your FREE copy of 
“Seeing isn’t Always Believing... it depends on whot is seen!” 


Discover how the thods and loped by 
Magnaflux for non-destructive inspection can work for YOU. 


oe @& a «= en ee ae 
MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
5906 Northwest Hwy., Chicago 31, Mlinois 


May | have a personal copy of the booklet 
“Seeing Isn't Always Believing“ ? 
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A pair of electrics haul transcontinental freight No. 263 through the Belt Mountains 


Mountain climbing the Milwaukee way 


Pat yourself out here in rugged 
Montana Canyon. Imagine you’re 
a shepherd instead of a shipper. 

Watch how silently and effort- 
lessly this string of cars moves up 
Eagle Nest grade behind a team 
of electric locomotives. Up grade 
or down, stopping or starting, 
there’s no jolt or jar... or dam- 
aged freight. 

If you could watch the whole 


operation from the Great Lakes to 
Puget Sound, you’d see that The 
Milwaukee Road always has the 
right power in the right place. 

Yes, that’s the pattern all over 
the Milwaukee... the right car 
for the right cargo, the right man 
for the right job. 

Let us prove ourselves the right 
railroad for you. Contact your 
nearest Milwaukee Road agent. 


SHIP—TRAVEL 


Look at the map! 





Miles of line 
Number of stations. 
Locomotives 

Freight train cors. 
Passenger ain cars 
Employes 3 








met 


TALOPPER S 
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THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Route of the HIAWATHAS 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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& Eliminate all window maintenance costs with 


h ; » 
Bou vear \), 
au 


of serving the wrenspertation 
and building industries 
ye 


THE 


Adams & Westlake 


COMPANY 
Established 1857 - ELKHART, INDIANA ~ New York - Chicago 


Also Manufacturers of ADLAKE Mercury Relays and ADLAKE 
Equipment for the Transportation Industry 


Adlake 


aluminum windows 


Literally, ADLAKE Aluminum Windows pay /or them- 
selves by eliminating all maintenance costs except 
routine washing. Once installed, they’!l keep their 
clean-cut good looks and easy operation for the 
life of the building, with no need of painting or 
other upkeep whatsoever! 


And ADLAKE construction assures a perfect weather 
seal throughout the life of the window. The exclu- 
sive combination of woven-pile weather stripping 
and patented serrated guides gives snug protec- 
tion against wind and weather, plus lasting finger- 
tip control. 


Whether used as original installations in new build- 
ings or for replacement in older buildings ADLAKE 
aluminum windows assure extra value, beauty 
and efficiency. Write today for full details—you’ll 
find ADLAKE representatives in most major cities. 


IN NEARLY ALL 
AMERICAN RAILROADS... 


ADLAKE Doub;2-Glazed 
Windows, with exclusive 
“Breather” device, assure 
Passengers an unclouded 
view of the scenery. No 
dehydrants to change, no 
maintenance other than 
routine washing! 





(AS quau 
{@« APPLY! 





IN STREET CARS, BUSES, 
TROLLEY COACHES... 
ADLAKE Aluminum Sash 
gives maintenance-free 
operation for the life of 
the vehicle! Their deep-pile 
weather stripping and ex- 
clusive serrated guides 
form a perfect weather 
seal, and they never stick 
or rattle. 





New Westinghouse 
bright in dirt,dust, 


R-57 
800-WATT LAMP 
with 
BUILT-IN REFLECTOR 
and 


2000 HOURS LIFE 


Now you can get bright light longer in high-bay areas, no matter how dirty, 
dusty or smoky the conditions. 6 new Watinehouss R-57 800-watt stand- 
ard voltage lamp, with a special silvery reflector actually built inside the bulb 
itself, prevents dirt particles from reducing its highly efficient light output. 
Dust settles only on the sides, not on the light-emitting face, so no cleaning 
is needed 

In addition, the new R-57 lamp lasts 1000 hours longer than conventional 
lamps and directs all the light on the area where it is needed. It is available 
in two light distribution types: narrow or wide beam. 

For full information, contact the Westinghouse Lamp Sales Office nearest you. 
Or simply mail the coupon below. 


LAMP DIVISION 7 WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 








lamp stays 
and smoke 





ACTUAL EFFICIENCY STUDIES PROVE 
new Westinghouse R-57 800-watt lamps 
out-live, out-perform conventional lamps, 
And their — design makes them ideal, 
especially for high-bay lighting in found. 
ries, mills and other industries where dust 
is a problem, 


R-57 WESTINGHOUSE LAMPS 
* have built-in reflector, stay bright 

longer with no cleaning; give more 

efficient light at lower cost. 


AGAIN WESTINGHOUSE MAKES HISTORY! Brings you complete coverage of 
Presidential Campaign from conventions to election over CBS television and 
radio... Also tune in WESTINGHOUSE STUDIO ONE every week over CBS-TV, 





cmon 


WESTINGHOUSE LAMP DIVISION DEPT. 530 
BLOOMFIELD, NEW JEKSEY 


I'd like to have more information about the Jesti 
R-57 800-watt lamp. pisses ster. 


NEWS FROM 
WESTINGHOUSE, THE 
FASTEST-GROWING 


LAMP MANUFACTURER 
by Sam Hibben 


DID YOU KNOW? Owls see in near- 
darkness (not in total darkness, which 
almost never exists outdoors) be- 
cause of the nature of their eyes and 
not the size of them. Because of two 
shapes of nerve-ends in the back of 
the eyeball, we say that humans 
have both “rod”’ vision and “‘cone”’ 
vision. The rods take over in dim 
light while the cones function in 
brighter light and give us color per- 
ception. Owls, cats, and other night- 
life have mostly or entirely “‘rod”’ vi- 
sion, hence see moving objects in the 
dimmest lights, because apparently 
the nerve-rods work in bunches, 
thus multiplying the sensitivity. 


ON THE OTHER HAND — While 
blackout driving proved possible but 
unsatisfactory in war-time, the effort 
of auto safety experts is to approxi- 
mate daylight seeing conditions as 
nearly as possible—at least to make 
roadway objects visible as far ahead 
as it takes to stop your car—roughly 
300 feet. Headlights today are so 
highly scientific that a pair of small 
45-watt filaments illuminate a road 
area at least 20 times the largest 
living room. Their complexity is 
shown by the fact that Westinghouse 
Sealed Beam Headlamps, for in- 
stance, have 121 individual prisms, 
and all of these direct separate beams 
of light picked up from various parts 
of the reflector. I guess that makes 
them about 60 times as complicated 
as bi-focals, no? 

SAFETY NOTE: If you ever blow a 
fuse in your car on a busy highway 
at night, illuminate the interior of 
your car with a flashlight; it makes 
the windows visible for a long dis- 
tance, warns other motorists. 


More next month. 


Borst POC 


=" 





BUY NOW AND SAVE! 
WESTINGHOUSE 
FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
STILL COST YOU LESS 
THAN THEY DID 

iN 1940, YET BURN 
SEVEN TIMES LONGER! 





PROBLEM at A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Inc., Chicopee, Mass.: to produce 
absolutely uniform golf balls within 
extremely narrow tolerances. 


SOLUTION: Taylor Instrumentation 

to automatically control sequence and 
duration of all ball molding opera- 
tions, and record all vital temperatures 
and pressures on all presses at all 
their plants. 


RESULT: Spalding’s prestige pro- 
tected by identical curing of every ball 
with minimum rejects, minimum 
operator attention and a big saving 
in time, money and materials. 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. and Toronto, Canada. 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 


Trade-marks that 
stand for uniform 
quality need 


the protection of 


Taylor Automatic 


Process Control ! 








able before age 65, and (2) that, prior 
to age 75, no retirement benefits will 
be payable while earnings in covered 
employment or covered ¢elf-employ- 
ment are more than $50 per month? I 
am sure that all of us know persons 
over 65 who cannot afford to go into 
even semi-retirement because they do 
not feel that social security benefits 
plus $50 per month plus income on 
their savings are enough to live on. 

Paut T. Norton, JR. 
WORTHINGTON, OHIO 


e The principal reason for running the 
present story was to recall for those 
BUSINESS WEEK readcrs who arc self- 
employed that they should not forget 
to file returns this month. At the time 
the Social Security law was amended, 
in 1950, BW covered in detail (BW— 
Jul.15’50,p92) the provisions in the 
law mentioned in reader Norton’s 
letter. 


What, No Sidings? 
Sir: 

I read with particular interest the 
article titled ““New York: How Big Can 
You Get Anyway?” {BW—Feb.16’52, 
p136]. It... touched upon most of 
the factors which have vital bearing on 
New York’s status as a center of com- 
merce and industry. I must take ex- 
ception, however, to two statements. 
One occurs on page 139: “Also, be 
cause Manhattan is an island, railroad 
sidings are nonexistent.” Later, on 
page 140: “Because there are no rail 
sidings in Manhattan 

As a matter of fact, the New York 
Central System has some 25 rail sid 
ings to all types of industries lying ad 
jacent to our West Side freight tracks 
from 60th Street down to the St. 
John’s Park Freight Terminal. Some 
of the well-known firms with private 
sidings along this route are the Cudahy 
Packing, R. C. Williams, National Bis- 
cuit, Anheuser-Busch, Shefheld Farms, 
and Chrysler. 

Daniet B. Priest 
NEWS BUREAU 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


® BUSINESS WEEK'S Office windows over- 
look the Central’s West Side tracks, 
and there was no intention to slight 
them. But this does t alter the basic 
thesis of the story: that practically all 
New York City manufacturers are cut 
off from direct railway connection. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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fine steel has specialists, too 


Sensitive handling; careful compounding to an 
exact “prescription” — these are some of the 
factors that make the difference between every 
day steel —and the special steels that set 
Crucible apart. 

For instance — Crucible special magnetic 
alloys are used in instruments sensitive enough 
to pick up a fly’s footstep; Crucible precision 
castings for jet engine parts are accurate within 
thousandths of an inch, and Crucible clock 
spring steels are specially made for split-sec- 
ond operation. 

The range of Crucible special purpose steels 
is daily increasing to meet industry’s ever- 
demanding needs. If you have a requirement 
that a special steel can fill... call on Crucible. 


CRUCIBLE first name in special purpose steels 
52 years of Fine) steelmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. + SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, NL}. - PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. + SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SANDERSON -HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. + TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN - NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 

















wos “FLOATED” by an Old Caliph in Bagdad 


He mentioned it fre- 
quently in his famous 
—zaTales of the “Thou- 
sand and One 
Nights.” Since then 
“air space” has been 
put into use for many 
mechanical devices . . . 


Not a floating carpet — but a 
powerful “‘work-horse” for conveyor 
systems is the 


FLOATING DRIVE with 
Pej fe)) 7 Nileme tice) is: 
and LOAD INDICATOR 


another FIRST by 
JERVIS B. WEBB COMPANY 


For years a standard on Webb Con- 
veyor systems, the patented Floating 
Caterpillar Drive enables automatic limit 
switch cut-off in case of jam, cushions 
starting load, and has an easily cali- 
brated load indicator. 


The motivating power unit on both the 
Caterpillar and Sprocket type Webb 
drives floats on wheels against heavy 
springs. When a conveyor starts, the 
initial shock is taken by these springs. 


If external forces jam the conveyor, the 
springs are compressed to a point where 
the moving frame actuates a limit switch 
on the fixed frame, stopping the drive 
instantaneously. As soon as the jam is 
eliminated, the conveyor may be started 
immediately by push button. There are 
no shear pin headaches. If a conveyor 
becomes overloaded, this fact is indi- 
cated at once as the compressor springs 
move an arrow indicator to a red dan- 
ger area. 





SERVICE SCHOOL teaches mechanics the A, B, C’s of repair and maintenance of power 


lawn mowers. 


If you have to cut the grass, Reo Motors, Inc., says . 


Let a Power Mower Do It 


In the old days it was no trouble to 
et your lawn cut. You didn’t even 
a to go outside. A boy with a smile 
would do it for 50¢. 

All that has changed now. The 
whistling boy has vanished, like most 
other service help, into greener fields. 
If you want your lawn cut, you have to 
get your wife to do it—or do it your- 
self. 

This is the reason behind the wave 
of popularity that has swept up the 
power lawn mower in postwar years. 
As a result, sales of all types of power 
mowers zoomed from $5-million in 
1941 to a staggering $100-million by 
the end of 1950 

Most of this boost came from home- 
owned models, rather than institutional 
ones such as you see trimming estates 
or golf courses, parks, and cemeteries. 
It was a rare thing before the war for 
a home owner with a small lawn to 
own a power mower. But almost over- 
night the automatic grass-cutter jumped 
the hedge of the luxury estate and 
landed in the giant middle class. That 
market had been practically untouched 
by the industry, and is far from satu- 
rated right now 
e Steady Rise—Success stories of man- 
ufacturers in the fast-growing industry 
are tales not of overnight boom, but of 
steady climbing. A typical story is that 
of Reo Motors, Inc., of Lansing, Mich. 
Reo’s president, Joseph S. Sherer, Jr., 
and the vice-president heading the 
power mower division, Samuel O. 
Briggs, are extremely fond of the power 
mower. The reason is that the power 
mower saw the company through some 


of the worst year 
try’s history. 
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Meet Fis j 
Royal Nibs—_- 4 


NIBROC: 
PAPER 
TOWELS 


a 


ee ee ee ee 
be | 
—F ABSORBENT! Nibroc paper towels make moisture disappear almost 
4 like magic. Because they dry drier—faster, they have become the world’s 
largest selling paper towels for offices, factories, schools, 
stores, hotels and hospitals. 


SL 


SOFT! Nibroc paper towels are delightfully soft and pleasant to use. 
P They do not shed fuzz or lint, and because one towel wipes dry 
¢ they are more economical to use. Customer and employee 


F 
;: . J relations improve with Nibroc. 
i tl 
en i 


AND STRONG! Nibroc paper towels will not tear or come apart in 
the hands when wet. They really are tough, even though soft. For over 
30 years Nibroc users have been assured of a dependable towel supply 
under any conditions. For more information write our Boston office. 
Address Dept. EN-3. 


Nibroc Towels Make 
Friends @ Million 


X j 
\ QUALITY] 
Hanes © Bes Taw COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 
. ». $0 Casy on your [ye 
hands . . . sq efficient (ey CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


in soaki up water. 

No wonder manage- 

ment finds Nibro General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass.—Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, Quebec 
towels a sound invest- 

meat in good will. SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS * SOLKA-FLOC * NIBROC PAPERS * NIBROC TOWELS * NIBROC KOWTOWLS 


ONCO INSOLES * CHEMICALS * BERMICO SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES 
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SPEEDS up to 6 mph 


Low-Lift, Rider-Type 
ELECTRIC TRUCK 


A FAST. LATERAL MOVER— 
for LONG HAULS or CRAMPED AREAS 


Now - + +o more slowdowns on long hauls, stock picking, rail load- 
ing or unloading with the RAYMOND Low-Lift Electric Truck for 


single or double-face pallets. 


This new RAYMOND Truck performs in narrow aisles and cramped 
quarters originally intended for hand lift trucks. It has the added 
advantage of high speeds plus riding comfort. It moves loads 
swiftly, smoothly up to 5 mph... travels up to 6 mph empty. 


It's so maneuverable too . . . operates in truck trailers, boxcars, 
elevators and crowded production areas. 


@ SPEEDS UP HANDLING Fectures fast starting and stopping— 
short length—magic maneuverability. Speeds up long ne stock 
picking, loading and unloading. 

@ ELIMINATES HAZARDS Designed especially for riding com- 
fort and safety. Operator rides in safe standing position, protected 
by metal guard. Result: safer handling, less strain and fatigue. 


f™& @ FAR MORE MANEUVERABLE Hos 200° turning 
y  tadius—right-angle picks up and spots unit loads in aisles 
only 5 ft. wide, narrower than its own length with load. 


@ OPERATES IN CRAMPED AREAS Operates 
with ease inside truck trailers, boxcars, elevators— 
also in narrow aisles, crowded production areas. 


@ SIMPLE TO MAINTAIN All working parts 
are quickly accessible—major working 
assemblies easily removed from main 
unit for swift, simple bench repair. 


The RAYMOND CORPORATION 


Formerly LYON-Raymond Corporation 


SEND 
TODAY 





- 5271 Madison St., Greene, N.Y. 


RAYMOND Low-Lift Electric 
Truck. Model EL4F for si cla Gentlemen: Please send me: Bulletin 750 om your new 


and double-face pallets. a- RAYMOND Low-Lift Electric Truck. 
pacity 4,000 Ibs. Model EL4P 
for skid platforms. 


RAYMOND 


Electric Industrial Trucks 
Hydraulic Elevating Equipment 


Name.............. 
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“|. Talk of the future 
brings only smiles from 
Sherer...” 


INDUSTRY starts on p. 88 


industry’s sales of 1,163,838 units 
added up to a cool $84,958,160. Reo’s 
sizable bite: 153,006 units, for $11,131,- 
590. 

Reo made the grade and then some, 

in spite of materi restrictions, which 
sheared mower production in half last 
year. The compa got around this 
bend by substituting magnesium and 
cast iron for aluminum and steel. It 
managed to keep production at about 
70%. This year t ompany expects 
to turn out at le is Many units as 
it did last year. 
e Happy Talk—Talk of the future 
brings only sm from Sherer. 
Eventually, as h ees it, the small 
electric-driven 1 I which cuts 
small lawns as a um cleaner runs 
over a rug, will | tandard equipment 
for the small-lawn ler—once manu- 
facturers are able to tailor the price 
to fit the pocket h 

I'he 18-in. elect mower Reo puts 
out costs $96.2 Reo’s other three 
models are gas-po d, use 18-in., 21- 
in., and 25-in. cutting reels. Thev sell 
for $114.95, $1] , a 231, re- 
spectively. 

The  reel-typ« er has limita 
tions, though. It t pick up creep 
ing grass or shea ig grass. So Reo 
is looking to anot type, the rotary 
mower, for anotl g future market 
Rotaries cut anyt g and pick up the 
kind of tough cr g grass found in 
the’ South and Southwest Actually, 
rotaries have b« round since the 
twenties, but the e been cumber 
some, crude, cost iffairs. For that 
reason manufact ire starting to 
redesign them 

The replacement market looks just 
as good to She The average life 
span of a power er is about six 
years—not because t machines wear 
out, but because t rust out. The 
reason is that th ire usually exposed 
to year ‘round ther, since most 
owners simply pr the mower against 
the garage wall for the winter 
¢ Firm Footing—| promise of great 
things,- however t the onlv reason 
the power mowe Is Reo’s diversifi- 
cation list. For tl ower Mower was 
an old love with S r when he joined 
Reo in 1943 as vi resident and gen- 
eral manager. Bef that, he had been 
an executive with Ideal Power Lawn 
Mower Co. Ideal was in somewhat 
less than ideal umstances when 
Sherer appeared on the scene in 1938. 
But in three years Sherer pulled the 
company out of the quicksand onto 
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. a 
Earthmovers, logging 


Work boats, pleasure craft Drilling rigs, centrifugal Jarders and loaders 


pumps, generator sets 


to fit the job! 


—_ res 
Buses and highway trucks Off-highway trucks, crawler tractors Shovels, cranes, industrial 
locomotives and suntchers 


Lightweight, high-speed Diesels (50-550 hp) for these and many other uses 


| 
| 
| 
| 
custom -built | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ummins Diese 
(lo so many jobs so much better 


n= = ee 


they’re 


BUILT 
NOT 


BUT 
TWICE 


Wherever performance 

requirements are really 

rough, you’ll find light- 

weight, high-speed Cummins 

Diesels assigned the hardest 

jobs. Every Cummins Diesel is built 

7 WICE—assembled, run-in tested, 
disassembled and inspected...then, re- 
assembled and retested. This extra care 
combines with Cummins’ unique fuel 
system and efficient parts and service 
organization to minimize ‘down time”’ 
...give users a maximum return on their 
diesel investment. See your Cummins dealer. 


| ONCE | 


TRADEMARK FE 
U.S. PAT. OF 


e 
Diesel power by 
CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
CUMMI> | Export: Cummins Diesel Export Corporation ¢ Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. « Cable: Cumdiex 





ew 


| 
| 
) 
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‘SF’ Electric Precipitator separating pyrite ash from flue gas after 
a Nichols-Freeman Furnace. 


Waluable 
dust recovery 
should pay 
its own way 


A Buell 
industrial ‘dust’ 
man can show 
you how valuable 
dust recovery 
actually pays for 
itself in profits 
and plant 
efficiency 


The Buell organization of industrial ‘dust’ men 

is devoted solely to the design and construction of 
dust collection and dust recovery equipment 

that will most efficiently and economically 

solve your plant’s specific Stack Dust problem. 
For more than 18 years we have been doing 

just this for all American industry. Every 

Buell installation is a custom-designed system, 
engineered to hold stack dust discharge down to 
the practical limits which assure new profits, 
improved product and /or process, better plant- 
community relations, higher levels of 

employee morale. 

For full information about Buell’s 3 basie 
systems of dust collection, and how one can be 
applied to the solution of your stack dust problems, 
write today. Ask for the new informative 

bulletin titled, “The Collection and Recovery 

of Industrial Dusts.” Do it now. Buell Engineering 
Co., Dept. 30-C, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 
be 5 
CYCLONIC 
HIGH EFFICIENCY CYCLONES © ELECTRIC PRECIPITATORS 
TYPE ‘LR’ COLLECTORS * LOW DRAFT LOSS COLLECTORS % 
SPECIAL PURPOSE COLLECTORS © DUST HOPPER VALVES 


ENGINEERED EFFICIENCY IN DUST RECOVERY 


92 





“... one of the biggest jobs 
was to educate prospective 


4i 


buyers ... 


INDUSTRY starts on p. 88 


solid ground. A 
Massachusetts Insti 
Sherer had alread 
motive 
Oakland Motor ¢ 
Mfg. Co. before 

When Sherer 


he was followed sh 
who had also help 


manufactur 


graduate of the 
of Technology, 


icked up his auto 


experience at 
and Gemmer 
ne to Ideal 
over to Reo, 
t fter by B S, 
ctor Ideal’s 


e Ready and Waiting—All during th 


war, Sherer and 
mower ideas 
the war was ove! 
to a boil. Reo wa 
power mower pro 
Sherer and Brig 
of the biggest 
was cducate 


Simm 


pros} 
sellers. Up to that 
considered a powe 
that only the 
or needed. Reo 
the average home 
belonged not 
parks, but right 
and that he couk 
e Fresh Start—| 
to tap advertising 
that the indust: 
nored before. It 
sive four-color ad 
with incomes of $ 
fired its first shot 
market, running 
the winter off-s 
The trade raised 
But the shot bagg 
that Reo has 
Christmas ads ¢ 
Another daring f 
was that they 
as well as individ 
neighborhood frie: 
sharing a power 
¢ Double-Barreled- 
consumer adverti 
hand, the 
tion to the retail 


comp 


ness. Up to now R 


from large chain 1 
sell directly to 15 
agement feels that 
whose 4,500 sale 
12,000 independent 
plement dealers, 
sales effort into o1 


B 


a large retail outlet tl 


makes. 


«Same Old Story— ne 


problems is getting 
power mower servi 
have been reluctan 


kept their 
As soon as 
rought them 
to move into 
n fast 
lized that one 
had to do 
buvers—and 
most people 
r a class item 
could afford— 
ut to convince 
that the mower 
estates Or im 
own garage— 
fford it 
. Reo began 
and methods 
practically ig 
to run expen 
d at families 
r more. Reo 
the Christmas 
t ads during 
n 1946-1947 
at this 
n good results 
with 
since then 
of Reo’s 
group buving 
iving, showing 


idvantages of 


Drows 
d awa 


ads 


Reo 
gram 
med its 
d of the 
has shied 

preferring to 
lesalers. Man 

whok salers, 
ontact about 
rdware and im- 
to put more 
make than would 
t handles several 


got its 
well in 
itten 
busi 
wav 


of Reo’s kev 
ilers to set up 
centers. Dealers 
to set up such 


shops, even though the mower is gen- 


erally their largest 
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Machine y...and The National City Bank of New York 


Until recently, most of the machines man invented 
multiplied the horsepower at his command. By in- 
creasing his productivity at a fabulous rate, these 
machines enabled him to enjoy more and more of the 
comforts of life, while working fewer and fewer hours. 

Now there are even more promising machines hum- 
ming and clicking in laboratories and ‘‘factories.”’ 
They are giant electronic calculators that may increase 
man’s mental output as much as the work-doing ma- 
chines raised his physical production. These mechan- 
ical brains unravel in a short time problems that would 
take a human brain a lifetime to solve, and thus open 
up completely new fields for science to explore. 

The manufacture of machinery is a most important 
element in our economy. In 1951, more than 25 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of new machinery was turned out 
here, and the 12,000 companies that produced it 


owned assets totaling more than 18 billion dollars. 
Like many other businessmen, machinery manu- 
facturers find distinct advantages to banking with 
The National City Bank of New York. It offers every 
facility, unparalleled resources, and 140 years of bank- 
ing experience. Moreover, the Bank’s complete serv- 
ices are quickly available anywhere in the United 
States or overseas. The Bank has 67 Branches in 
Greater New York, and correspondent banks in 
every state. Overseas there are 56 fully staffed Na- 
tional City Branches, and correspondents in every 
commercially important world city. AES 


Member Federal Dep U Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 
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Allis-Chalmers Makes Machinery to 
Enjoy More Leisure 


ALLIS-CH 





You're looking at an Allis-Chalmers step- 
down transformer . . . a familiar sight on 
“light poles” all over America. This trans- 
former brings electric current into your 
home. 


It’s built to operate steadily day in and 
day out. It seldom needs any attention—is 
unaffected by wind or rain, summer heat 
or winter cold. 





It reduces the high voltage carried on 
power lines to the ordinary household volt- 
age you must have for lights and electrical 
appliances. This means that in your home 
it helps you cook, wash clothes, heat water, 
spend your leisure time listening to radio 
or viewing television—helps make your 
standards of living here in America the 
envy of the entire world. 

Allis-Chalmers builds many other equal- 
ly important “‘friends’’ that serve you in 
the electric power field—steam and hy- 
draulic turbines, generators, circuit break- 
ers, switchgear and control. This equip- 
ment brings electricity to your home and 
to your place of work so that you can have 
a better job, earn more, live better. 


Help People Produce More — Have More— 
Time — L/VE BETTER! 


ALMERS 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


BUY DEFENSE BONDS 











Tight Finish 


beneath it without cracking the finish. Water, 
ls have 


A finish compounded with Epon® resin 
sticks so tight that it’s virtually part of the 
wood or metal it protects. This remarkable 
resin is made from epichlorohydrin, a petro- 
leum chemical developed in recent years 
by Shell scientists. 

Combining unusual adhesion and toughness, 
Epon resin finishes stand up under the rough 
duty given farm machines, tools and bicycles. 
Epon resin baked enamel finishes on household 
appliances last longer and cost less. An Epon 
resin varnish is so tough you can dent the wood 


caustic cleansers, and most common aci 
little effect. 

Epon resin printing inks, a late development, 
make possible printed patterns on cotton or 
rayon as permanent as the cloth. 

Production of Epon resins as a basic raw 
material for the coatings industry is but one 


example of Shell Chemical’s partnership with 


of petro- 


«(') 


industry and agriculture. Application 
leum chemistry to your needs is 


our constant purpose. 


Shell Chemical Corporation ® 
Se 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 





“... Reo has plenty of other 
cushions to fall on when 
the defense program falls 
away...” 

INDUSTRY starts on p. 88 


single item. Briggs estimates that the 
industry needs about seven times as 
many service centers as it has. 

“This business pretty much parallels 
early auto history,” Briggs explains. 
“Many shops, large and small, were 
building cars as fast as possible, but no- 
body was providing facilities for servic- 
ing the cars. That’s what has happened 
in the power mower industry.” 

To fill that gap, Reo has organized a 
service school, which has already turned 
out 300 full-fledged power mower serv- 
ice men. It trains mechanics to service 
not only Reo models, but other com- 
panies’ mowers as well. 
¢ Mobile Shop—To encourage dealers 
to provide maintenance facilities, Reo 
keeps a mobile power service center 
on the road. The converted +40-passen- 
ger Reo transit coach carries all the 
equipment a dealer needs to open a 
service shop. 
¢ No Gaps—In spite of Sherer’s and 
Briggs’ fondness for the power mower, 
the company isn’t sinking all its teeth 
into mowers by any means. Reo has 
plenty of other cushions to fall on 
when the defense program falls away. 
They include: the Eager Beaver truck 
(for civilian use), a new liquid petro- 
leum gas truck (BW—Feb.9'52,p28) 
proposed toy line, and the Gold Comet 
Engine. 

When materials are available for toys, 
Reo plans to go into production in a 
big way, by the same mass production 
methods it uses for power mowers. It 
has already purchased the assets of 
Velo King, Inc., a New York veloci- 
pede manufacturer, and hopes to build 
up a brand name of its own for tri- 
cycles, express wagons, and other toys. 

In the vehicle field, Reo is toying 
with the idea of going more heavily into 
the 6 x 6 truck field for the civilian 
market. If it does, it will probably 
have the field all to itself. Right now 
the commercial market for off-the-road 
24-ton trucks is practically wide open, 
since other civilian trucks of this size 
have to be adapted to six-wheel drive. 


This kind of diversification has kept 


Screw touch bearing 
surface before final 
tightening. 


7, ) 
i 


You save with the new SPIN-LOCK 
Screw, because you speed assembly and 
cut costs . . . thanks to its unique one- 
piececonstruction featuring ratchet-like 
teeth urider the head that lock into the 
surface when assembled. 

Your workers do more, fastening per 
hour .. . no washer to add, driving in 
hard-to-reach spots is quicker, easier. 
SPIN-LOCK holds tighter than conven- 
tional fasteners under vibration. You 
cut purchasing and fhventory costs... 
there’s just one requisition to fill, one 
part to stock. You cut costly accidents 

. there are no projections to catch 
fingers or clothes. 

Hex, pan, truss, flat heads. Write to 
us or any of the companies below for 
complete data on types and specifica- 
tions. RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT AND NUT CO., Licensor, Port 
Chester, N. Y., Rock Falls, Ill., Los 
Angeles 33, Calif. 


Reo on an even keel. And there’s little 
chance of Reo’s getting into another 
jam like that of 1948-1949. Many other 
Michigan plants have had to resort to 
lay-offs, but Reo has maintained its 
labor force and steadily increased it. | UNITEO statEs Cnicago sean 
In 1946 employment rolls stood at a | puma? Bulale Eclipse Cor Keene, N.'H 

little over 2,400. They jumped to 3,148 ee. 


North Tonawan 

Continental Screw ee. 
Camcar a & Mig aS N Mas 

by 1951. This year they will run deperemye 

around 3,600. 


The Tighter, Stronger, 
Surer Fastener! 


CANADA 

P L Robertson “ Se, bes 
Milton, Ontario, C. 

The Steet Co. of pI it 
Hamilton, Ontario, CANADA 


The Stowell Screw Co., Ltd 
Longueuil, Quebec, CANADA 


inp 


U.S. Pat. No. 2,253,241 


The Lamson & Sessions Co. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Birmingham 1, Ala 
Chicago 4, tt 


Scowill Manufacturing Co. 
Waterville Division 
Waterville 48, Conn 


Rockford, 
Nattonal 44 Company Great Lakes a Corp 
Chicago 27, 


Rockford, tl! 
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GREENSBORO citizens couldn't do their shopping because traffic was too congested in the business section. So the city opened 10 


Small Cities Are Turning Traffic Jams 


WHERE YOU PARK and what vou pay depend on how long you want to park. A 


METER TAKE for 1951 hit $85,000. It 
half-hour stop across the street costs 5¢; a few blocks away, it’s 25¢ for eight hours. 


all went back into the parking-lot kitty. 
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off-street parking lots within walking distance, 


Into Profits 


The sudden influx of workers into 
small cities during World War II 
added a lot of problems to the com 
munities. And the end of the shoot 
ing didn’t end all the problems. A lot 
of small towns were left nursing hang- 
overs. One of the biggest of these was 
traffic. 

Greensboro, N. C., was one of the 
small cities to figure out, early in the 
game, that congested traffic and inade- 
quate parking would hurt business. At 
the end of the war, trafic in Greensboro 
was so slow, and parking so difficult that 
business at downtown stores began to 
drop off. City fathers began to worry 
that downtown real estate values would 
drop, also. 
¢ The Remedy—By this summer, as a 
result of its several years’ planning pro- 
gram, Greensboro will have 10 large 
off-street parking lots in operation— 
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“Mechanizing 
with 


CASE HISTORY No. 312 


CITY Junx 
. FROM OUR FILES 


HOUSTON, TExXas 


GERLINGER 


has cut our 
handling costs 


P turn 
Straddle ly 
Special] 
area to 
unloading w. 
Success of th 


IC 
Y-built bins f 
Owner's 


n Scrap handling 
verything from 
— Gerlinger 

rom 

concen 


as formerly 
eG 


is indicated by the 
° 


our Per-ton 
USE Of the 


For your free copy of 
Gerlinger Carrier 
catalog showing 


operations in your 
industry drop a card 
today to 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO., DALLAS, OREGON 


on yord—at 
me and labor 


CUTTING TOOL 


FOR THE oly 


WENDT-SOnis 
STANDARD 


TOOL BITS AND ROUND TOOLS 





co 
Gerlinge, 


st of handlin i 


9 scrap 40 
t Carriers” 40% to 


AN INDUSTRIAL STATE 


LS 


Maine is and always was a fine industrial 
State. It has all the power, tr i 
natural resources, market ac 
capable, resourceful workers 
profitable industrial operation. 
Proves it. 

And Maine has more—its recreational 
and educational advantages and ideal 
family living conditions are pluses not 
found elsewhere. 

You'll find it easier to work and easier 
to play when you are in business in Maine. 
Before you decide on a new 

business location, get the 

“Maine Facts”. 


History 


An inquiry on your business 
letterhead will have prompt, 
confidential ottention. Write 
today—now. 











New Jersey is the 
state preferred by 
industry . . . be- 
cause industry 
succeeds at the 
Crossroads of the 
East. There are 
good reasons why 
industry is success- 
ful in New Jersey. 


Here are major markets, excellent transportation by air, 


highway, rail and water, top-flight research facilities, 


skilled labor and diversification of manufactured products. 


For a complete picture of the advantages offered to 
manufacturing firms in New Jersey, write for your copy of 
the brochure, ‘The Industrialist’s View of the Crossroads 
of the East’’. Write Box A, Public Service, 72 Park Place, 
Newark 1, N. J. 


Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











housing more than 500 cars. Except 
for one lot that the city leases, all are 
city-owned and all were paid for with 
parking meter revenues. ‘The total value 
of the real estate involved is $300,000. 

The city didn’t accomplish this in 
one fell swoop. Its first step was to 
install a one-way traffic plan to speed 
the fiow of traffic. Then it set up al 
most 1,000 parking meters in the down- 
town area. City Manager James R 
Townsend next decided to return the 
streets to their primary function of mov 
ing traffic, not serving as “dead stor 
age” space. So far, 00d, but the 
next problem was what to use for 
parking space. 

Townsend had the answer to that 
one, too. With the approval of the 
city council, he set about buying good 
sized lots close to the downtown shop 
ping area—within two or three blocks’ 
walking distance. He got the funds 
for the purchases from parking meter 

Once the lots were graded and paved, 

meters were installed. The meter charge 
varied according to the lot’s location in 
relation to the shopping center. Som« 
were metered for all-day parking, 25< 
for eight hours, 5¢ for two hours 
Others, closer in, were 5¢ an hour, o1 
5¢ for a half-hour to insure faster turn 
over. Signs were posted all over the 
city to show the location of the lots. 
e Into the Kitty—Right now, Town- 
send is plowing back every cent of 
parking meter revent $85,000 in 
1951) into buying more off-street park 
ing lots. He hopes eventually to have 
enough so that he can move all park 
ing off downtown strect 

Downtown __ busine n have cot- 

toned to the idea, note that customers 
are more likely to » downtown 
when they can park tl cars nearby 
Some merchants hav It their own 
off-street parking facilit ll with the 
blessing of the city h is anxious 
to encourage private cnterprise to pro 
vide such facilities. S Roebuck has 
a lot that holds 400 cars, and two othe 
large department stores have off-strect 
parking space. 
e If You Can’t Buy, Lease—If Town 
send can’t buy the lot he wants, h< 
leases it or makes som milar arrang¢ 
ment. Recently he wanted a large piec« 
of property one block from the center 
of the shopping area for a quick-turn- 
over parking lot. The city couldn’t pay 
the asking price of $400,000, so Town- 
send proposed to kk it from the 
owner. 

Under the proposal, the owner 
would pay for the cost of grading and 
paving, and would pay the city $36 
per meter a year. In turn, the citv 
would install the meters, maintain and 
police them. Townsend estimated that 
the $36 kickback would cover the 
amortization of the meters and the 
maintenance. The owner would keep 
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What names come to your mind 
when you think of 


progressive manufacturing? 


OST of the ones you think of first have bought 
New Britain Automatics within the past few years 
for new and better ways of doing important metalwork- 
ing jobs. The New Britain-Gridley Machine Division, 
The New Britain Machine Company, New Britain, Conn. 


AUTOMATIC BAR AND CHUCKING MACHINES © PRECISION BORING MACHINES 
LUCAS HORIZONTAL BORING, DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINES 





Non-SkiD HIGHway 
OF SOLID STEEL! 


@ A safer, stronger catwalk be- 
cause it’s made of Wheeling 
Expanded Metal. It’s mount- 
ed so it can be removed when 
necessary. Covers the length 
of Minnesota's new State 
Fair Hippodrome. Not wov- 
en, not welded, but pierced 
and s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d from a 
single sheet of solid steel, 
ExM is light, strong, safe! 
Ideal for catwalks, stair- 
treads, bins, partitions— 


\ NINE N 
he iN 
if \ 
\ 


_———————_— 


| WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicage Columbus Detroit Kansas City 
Louisville Minneapolis New Orleans Mew York Philadelphia Richmond St. Louis 














all the money taken i the meters 
in the lot. On this particular deal, the 
owner will make between $10,000 and 
$15,000 a year profit. 

Under such an arrangement, Town- 
send points out, the city is able to 
acquire expensive off-street parking fa- 
cilities for a song; and th the city 
and the property own fit 
e Broad Pattern—Th 1 to buy 
where you can park g up all 
over the country. And ng num 
ber of small cities h ded they 
had better do somet! it it. In 
Quincy, Mass., busin began to 
be alarmed because n more cus 
tomers were pat uburban 
stores, where thev « k—free—in 
the verv shadow of tl 

To combat this ey t city en- 
larged its parking sp d is going 
ahead with plans to d ts off-street 
parking facilities. Unlike its suburban 
competition, the cit t offer free 
parking. But past ice shows 
that a customer won't k at paying 
a few cents, if it m« 1e can park 
near his place of busin So Quincy 
parking space is fully equipped with 
parking meters. 


The South Finds More 
Manganese and Mica 


Manganese and mi two miner- 
als that come in hara nall quan- 
tities in the U.S. Th t get much 
publicity, but without them a good 
bit of defense product uld grind 
to a halt. A lot of industrialists were 
pleasantly surprised equently, 
when Secretary of the Int r Oscar L. 
Chapman announced eeks ago 
that new deposits of bot nerals had 
been certified in Arka nd North 
Carolina. 

The manganese deposit was on the 
property of Westmor Manganese 
Corp., near Batesville, Ark. The mica 
was at the Reid-Mar ne of Pitt 
Mica Corp., near Frank N.C. Both 
deposits are expected t gh up sub- 
stantial quantities of o 
e Exploring Agency—T! discoveries 
were the first to be formally certified by 
Defense Minerals Exploration Adminis- 
tration, a new govern nt agency 
whose mission is to find U.S. mineral 
deposits. “Certification” by DMEA 
means that (1) the dis rv is worth- 
while, and (2) it’s economically feasible 
to get the minerals out of the ground in 
that particular location 
e A Find—Manganese i d largely in 
steel production, mica for electrical in- 
sulation and—because of its optical 
qualities—for delicate measuring and 
sighting instruments. The U.S. is es- 
pecially short of manganese; big sup- 
plier used to be Russia 
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many industries’ 
needs for... 


memo [f° HEATING SYSTEM 


ASBESTOS PACKINGS 
and GASKETS 

@ ASBESTOS TEXTILES 

@ STEEL FABRICATIONS 
and Hot-Dip Galvanizing 


REFRIGERATION 
SPECIALTIES 


for auto trucks, trailers and 


even RAILROADS, LIKE INDUSTRY, LONG HAVE BEEN SERVED BY UNARCO'S 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


SPECIALTIES e 
Built-For-The-Need Insulations 


The last cars of a Streamliner may be nearly a thousand feet from the locomotive, 
yet Unarco ‘‘Wovenstone” insulation guards steam-heating lines to keep pas- 
sengers comfortably warm when the thermometer takes a nose dive. ‘‘Woven- 
stone”’ retains its efficiency despite rain, sleet, snow, high winds, or flying ballast, 
for—like all of the many Unarco insulations—it’s built for the need, and backed 
by more than 34 years of progress and service. 
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Biro 


VAM ——————— 
> Write for a copy of “UNARCO Mobilized to Serve You.” 
< NARCO 


UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER COMPANY 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE « CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 











WHETHER YOUR PRODUCT GOES | Too Wet, Too Dry 


That's the way it goes in 
foun @ (0) the Rio Grande valley. First 
comes a flood, then a fight 


over water rights. 


Farmers in central New Mexico are 

taking their perennial water problem a 

OR little harder than usual this spring 
One of the deepest snowpacks on re 


ord awaits the April thaw on the moun 

tains at the head of the Rio Grand 

you CAN DEPE ND valley, up on the Colorado border. 

Only the greatest good luck can save 

SK the state from a vicious flood. 

On GENERAL At the same time, the middle valle 

> around Albuquerque faces a waterless 

summer. Its irrigation account has bee: 

overdrawn through 10 dry years, and 

ENGINEERED €, farmers in lower New Mexico and in 

Texas are hot after the U.S. Supreme 

Court to prohibit all irrigation of the 

aA i PPI NG 118,000-acre middle valley until the 

, deficiency is made up 

e The Flood Danger—The farmers 

: hardly know which peril to worry about 

CONTAIN RS ‘ more. The flood, of course, will come 

—< first. And if the mountain snows should 

j melt all at once, or the thaw is accom- 

panied by heavy rains, it may have th« 
more violent effect 

Now the U.S. Weather Bureau 
Are your packing and shipping costs too high? Do you have predicting that flood stages will be ex 


a special packaging problem? If so, our Packaging Labora- ceeded this spring. Fearing the worst, 
Albuquerque is rasins local fund of 
: P : $200,000 to fight floods, and the state 
modern and efficient in the country and are staffed with is asking for federal funds. If Albuquer 


tories can probably help you. They are among the most 


experts who have designed new and better shipping con- que goes under water, not only will 
its 150,000 resident onvenienced, 
product is large or small—for domestic or export shipment but =o twee tay mneng) 

Commission plants: Sandia Base, Kirt 


tainers for hundreds of manufacturers. So, whether your 


— write us. We will design a container that is Engineered land Air Force Ba both at Albu- 
for Your Product, that is “Part of Your Product.” uerque, and Los Alamos, 60 mi. to 
the north. These bases would have 
to depend on airlift 
General Box is certified SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF “THE GENERAL BOX” . The chief flood protection is El Vado 
to perform tests under It is packed with facts of Reservoir, which is situated at the 
the safe transit program interest on more efficient Ps f} > | head of the valle This reservoir is 
and “seis economical _— } now empty, and it’s scheduled to be 
shipping containers, empty again after it has served its 
flood control purpos¢ 
e¢ Water Fight—That’s because of the 
BOX COMPANY fight by downstre um gation users to 
bar the middle vall from drawing 
. 1805 Miner Street, Des Plaines, Illinois water this summer at the expense of 
ALL TYPES OF ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS the lower valley I middle valley 
now owes 320,000 acre ft. of water, un- 
der the three-state Rio Grande Com- 
act. 

Short of barring irrigation entirely in 
the middle vallev this summer, there are 
only two ways the debt might be paid: 
(1) by a series of ext vet years or 
(2) by such a hea pring run-off 
that the downstream Elephant Butte 
Reservoir gets more water than it can 
handle—the overflow would count 
against the deficiency 





of the Porcelain Enamel 
Institute. 


_xxKwe KK: District Offices and Plants: 
Cincinnati, Denville, N. J., Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, 
Louisville, Milwaukee, Sheboygan, Winchend G | Box Company of 
Mississippi, Meridian, Miss., Conti 1Box C y,Inc., Hi , Dallas 


Pp 
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You're looking at a major innovation in modern railroading—one of the basic cross bars of the Evans 
DF Loader which can be handled by one man. This advanced equipment, installed in standard box cars, 
eliminates costly blocking and strapping, yet locks in lading so firmly that it reduces damage to the 
vanishing point. 

Results? Shippers save millions by eliminating old-fashioned dunnage and the labor needed to install 
it. Railroads save more millions in damage payments, and in reduced damage to rolling stock. Further, 
cars equipped with DF Loaders earn more revenue; they are loaded heavier and turned around faster. 

The DF Loader—the Damage Free, Dunnage Free Loader—secures loads against shifting. . . 
supports loads to prevent crushing . . . separates loads into solid sections. The latest achievement of 
Evans loading engineering, it is available at no extra cost in cars supplied by 24 Class I railroads. To 


learn how this modern equipment can earn extra profits for you, consult Evans Products Company, 
Dept. B-23, General Offices: Plymouth, Mich. Plants: Plymouth, Mich., Coos Bay, Ore., Vancouver, B.C. 


‘ENGINEERS IDEAS INTO INDUSTRIES: 





-oe THAT HANDLES WITH CARE 





harmonious working area. For handsome 
illustrated brochure write Dept. BW-3. 


HERMAN MILLER, Zeciana, mich. 


Showrooms: 1 Park Ave., New York, 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


Designed by George Nelson to provide 


the utmost efficiency in an 


integrated modern office interior. 

Desk, storage and seating components 
engineered to yield a flexible and 
Exhibitors Bldg., Grand Rapids 

8806 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 


EOG (Executive Office Group) 
“America’s foremost collection of modern furniture.” 





IT COMES IN HERE when a flooded mine is tapped by a drill. And... 


Leadville Mines Revived by 





hey couldn't pump water cconomi ville lics among 14,000-ft. Rock 
cally out of Leadville’s flooded mines, Mountain peaks c peaks, sno 
but they could and did pull the plug to covered most of th drain nati 
let the water run downhill. ‘The drain rally into the Lead in at a rate of 
is a 2-mi. tunnel from a mine area some 6,000 gal. a 
500 ft. below ground to the still lower When depression t the mining in 
Arkansas River valley (BW--Dec.17°49, | dustrv, and the mi ips were shut 


p22). off, it was the end f dville. From 
The tunnel has just been finished its heyday of 30,0 ypulation, th« 
after nine years of sporadic digging. town shrank back t 00. The price 
Cost adds up to $2-million, but the of ores just couldn’t go high enough 
project reopens 200 mi. of underground — ever to warrant tackling the pumping 
workings that once produced $460 job from scratch 

million worth of gold, silver, lead, zinc, ¢ Resuscitation—\\ War II's need 
and copper. The U.S. Bureau of Mines for more and mor tals revived in 
figures there may be as much ore still — terest in the 3-million tons of ore un 
below ground as has been already derground and underwater. Congres 
mined. put up $14-million f the drainag: 
¢ Death by Drowning—The Colorado — tunnel project. 

mining town’s boom died carlv in this Stiers Bros. Construction Co. of St 
century, not because the ores plaved Louis drew the contract for boring the 
out but because it became increasingly tunnel, slanting upward under the 
costly to pump the mines dry as they drowned mines. Drillers ran_ into 
reached out in the rich carth. Lead- trouble with soft, caving ground. When 
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IT GOES OUT HERE on way to river. 


New Tunnel 


the appropriation ran out, only 6,600 
ft. had been tunneled, with a mile yet 
to go. 

Bureau of Mines crews explored the 
old shafts, gathered evidence of the 
wealth of ore within reach, and per 
suaded Congress in 1949 to appropriate 
another $500,000. Utah Construction 
Co. of Salt Lake City then finished 
the job. 
¢ Expandable—The completed tunnel 
drains two of the four sub-basins in 
the Leadville area. It can be expanded 
later by lateral tunnels if the expense 
scems justified. The Bureau of Mines 
estimates that the main tunnel has al- 
ready drained 6.8-billion gal. of the 
11-billion gal. of water above the tunnel 
level. 

The government will recover some 
of its tunnel costs. Mining companies 
that benefit are to pay a royalty on each 
ton of ore made accessible by the 
project. 
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To produce many thousands of cast'bronze bearings day after day, 
to the uniformly high quality synonymous with the name Bunting 
requires precise foundry control. This control starts with the 
raw materials necessary for production such as molding and core 
materials. core binders, fixed carbon fuel, pre-alloyed metal in 
ingot form purchased to Bunting’s own rigid specifications, and 
virgin metals used for ladle additions to control metal composition. 
Then, too, melting and casting procedures are carefully controlled. 


Trained foundry and laboratory personnel as well as chemical 
and metallurgical equipment of the latest design are required to 
carry on this exact control. Bunting has always taken pride in 
being the leading producer of bearing bronze of the highest 
quality and has the facilities to maintain this leadership. 


720 Spencer St., Toledo 1, Ohio 
Branches in Principal Cities. 


eee eee The Bunting Brass & Bronze Companys ++ +++ 


BRONZE BEARINGS @ BUSHINGS © PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
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ROTTING BREAKER and scarred hillsides are typical of Pennsylvania’s four distressed hard-coal counties. 


It is still... 


: Hard Times in the Hard Coal County 


Economic depression doesn’t hit an 
area all at once, like a heart attack. 
Rather, it closes in slowly, like a creep- 
ing paralysis. Once it is far advanced, 
the cure is hard, and infinitely com- 
plicated 
¢ One Industrv—In the four counties 
of Pennsylvania's anthracite belt, de 
pression is all that a lot of people can 
remember Ihe decline of the mines 

pillar of the one-industry area—has 
left them with dwindling population 
uncmplovment l'oday, 
with the rest of the country in the 
midst of a defense boom, the anthracite 
irca enjovs the unhappy distinction 
of being one of the few areas in the 
U.S. that is in the grip of 
depression 

he countic 
ire: Lackawanna 


Wilkes-Barre and 


ind I SIVC 


genuine 


with their chief cities, 
Scranton), Luzerne 
Hazelton), Schuvl 
kill (Shenandoah), and Carbon (Mauch 
Chunk Last vear the U.S. Dept. of 
Labor rated the Scranton, Hazelton, and 
Wilkes-Barre among the 15 
spots in the where workers 


regions 
nation 
greatly outnumber jobs. 
¢ Competition—The great davs of an- 
thracite reached their peak in 1917 
when some 156,000 miners produced 
over 100-million tons of hard coal. 
The decline that set in after that has 
progressed inexorably until 1951 found 
perhaps 75,000 miners producing 46- 
million tons 
Anthracite’s 


main use is for home 


heating. Oversimplified, the causes of 
its decline are (1) increased cost of 
producing the coal, with labor's price 
rising and the quality of the seams 
shrinking; and (2) progress of other and 
handier fuels, such as oil and natural 
gas 
e Slow Decline—Statistics tell the story 
of how the things that happened to 
anthracite reacted on the four counties 
and their peopk 

At first the reaction was 
Employment in the 
fall off after 1917 
of the counties 
1930. Partly, 


delaved 
mines began to 
but the population 
continued to nse until 
that was due to a big 


excess of births over deaths, partly to 
the advent of more European miners, 
partly to the reluctance of the miners 


to move on, despite the lack of jobs. 

In 1930 about 212,000 men were 
working in the coal mines and _ the 
quarries of the two counties. (Official 
statistics do not separate miners from 
quarrvmen; but at a rough guess, the 
miners account for about three quar- 
ters of the total By 1940 the com- 
bined figure had dived to 118,000. 
Since then the decline has slowed: 
in 1950 there were 95,000. 

Ihe loss of upwards of 100,000 jobs 
is reflected in.what happened to the 
total population figures. In 1940 the 
four counties had a population of 
roughly 1,150,000; by 1950 this had 
shrunk to 1,015,000. ‘The actual out- 
migration was larger than these fig 


ures show, for birth 
And the © statistical 
present trends will h the 
to 955.000 by 19¢ 
checked. 

¢ Divessitv—Other fig ist a light 
on another aspect of t ne—one in 
which a lot of peop the eventual 
salvation of the f That's 
the shift mne-industry 
economy. In 


tripped deaths. 
pesheet SaVS 
total down 


they aren't 


wavy ft 
1930 
as many peopl 
the mines and qu n all 
industries put toget ventv vears 
later employment in t ther indus 
trices was 130,000 double the 
1930 figure—and 3 reater than 
the mine and qua | 

Ihe trend tov liversifi 
business 


times 
living in 
other 


three 


ition 
came as no surpr t cal 
men. It was in 191 fore the an- 
thracite decline be that Scranton 
made its first organ to bring 
in new industries. Eff n the 
direction have be ntinuing 
since. But thev hav been enough 
to stave off the reg troubles. Al- 
most doubling the ndustry 
in 20 vears still lea the area with 
only 230,000 jobs all told In 1930 
the figure was 284,000. Moreover, the 
current figures show female employ- 
ment almost doubled in 20 vears. So 
the loss of male jobs is even larger than 
the totals show 

Also, there is the question of whether 
the four counties can hang onto the 


Same 
ever 


jobs 
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Skilled help for your 


defense work is available! 





@ Today we can’t offer immediate delivery on new machine tools. 
But we do offer skilled help—our 45 Warner & Swasey Field Engineers. 


If yours is a typical metalworking plant—with machines 
averaging 10 or more years of age—chances are you need 
this help to increase the productivity of your machines. 


Perhaps one of our Field Engineers can help you. 
His suggestions may be surprisingly simple—a new part, a different 
tool, an easy-to-make adjustment. But when he leaves your plant, 
your machines undoubtedly will be producing more than when he came in. 


This is not a war-born service. The Warner & Swasey man 
who cails on you was trained for this job. He has helped increase 
production in hundreds of plants. His service is typical 
of Warner & Swasey’s long-standing policy of putting the 
customer first—of working with each customer individually to 
best serve his particular requirements. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


‘YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





THIS PRECISION f 
DIE CUT 

METAL 

STAMPING 


th Av u uth M 7 Min 


Write 


or 
Bulletin 


DIRECT FACTORY 
PRICES TO 
CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, LODGES, etc. 
THE MONROE COMPANY 
CHURCH ST. BeeltZ) Gilley 7’ 


Industrial and Commercial Buildings 


built for less money 
and longer service 
with permanent 


GLULAM TIMBERS 


This modern bakery plant is a good 
texample of permanent construction built 
Pwith heavy timber roof framing. It is as 
Jeconomical as it is handsome, and is built to 
“last with little or no maintenance. 

Plant operation is efficient, for with glu- 
lam timber arches supporting the roof struc- 
ture, floor space is free of posts. Dust prob- 
lem is negligible due to the limited number 
of overhead members. 

Shop grown” to exact size and shape, 
glulam timbers are formed of kiln dried 
lumber joined together under pressure by 


glues as permanent and strong as the wood. 


P. O. BOX 3782-E, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
Offices in New York; Chicago; Detroit; 
Keonsos City; Delles; Seattle; Spokane 
Timber Structures, Inc. of Califernia 

Ookiend, Calif. 
Timber Structures of Canada, Ltd. 
Peterborough, Ontario 
Loco! Representatives throughout the U.S. and Canedo 


New west coast plant of Davidson Boking 


Company with unobstructed floor spoce 
of 106 x 282 feet. Roof is supported by 
Glulom arch f ver Structures, Inc. 


Free from all seasoning action, they are a 
modern, reliable engineering material. When 
used as mill type construction, with walls of 
masonry or concrete and heavy roof decking, 
heavy Glulam members effectively resist de- 
struction by fire, earning low insurance rates. 

For further information on economies of 
heavy timber construction, see your nearest 
Timber Structures office, or mail coupon for 
booklet, “Engineered Timber Construction.” 


SGOSGSH&  £§ © 8 &8S888@ 


TUABER STRUCTURES, INC. 

?. O. Box 3782-E, Portiand 8, Oregon 
Please send me a copy of booklet, 
“Engineered Timber C tion”. 





Nome_ 








Address 














“... The catch is that tex- 
tiles want cheap labor .. .” 


COAL 108 


starts on p. 


nonmining industries that have built 
up there. 

I'he biggest indust the list- 
outside of mining, of c—is textiles. 
In 1950 value of textil duction was 
around $242-million, | 
million showing of id quarries 
combined, and a m id of any 
thing else. The cat that textiles 
want cheap labor. An labor in 
the counties is not « ially cheap. 
That leaves the quest Vill the mills 
stay on? 

e First Move—This 
steam into the var 
that are trving to att 
dustry to the anthracit 

The Scranton | 
ment Co., 
concentrating on pro 
local industries that 
Despite its efforts, th ere getting 
grim in 1946, when SIDCO created a 
new group, the Scrant ickawanna 
Industrial Building ¢ 

SLIBCO prompt 
small local contribut Y 
000. This was used t large ait 
craft plant that had irgely idle 
since the wat Lat SLIBCO sold 
$1,313,000 in bonds, t yroceeds to 
be used for buildins ing plant 
facilities 

All the properties 
to outside industri 
terms, for sale if poss therwise on 
lease 

In 1950 another | 
was formed, Lacka 
Fund Enterprise. LIF! 
000. For a starter 
to build a 90,000-sq 
has been 
Inc., of New 
then, it has brought 
Co. of Chicago; W. L. M 
New York City; Davst 
beth, N. J. Maxson 
ond plant to be built 
to create 1,500 jobs 
¢ Payroll—Over-all, SI O and LIFE 
claim to have built | its with a 
total appraised value of se to $i0 
million, and floor spa wer 2-mil 
lion sq. ft. Jobs for have been 
created, with an an pavroll of 
nearly $18-million. At t ime time, 
other companies—acting their own, 
but encouraged by t 
have built 21 other plant 
existing establishment 
panded. 

Hazelton, 40 mi got the 
Scranton idea in 194¢ Chamber 
of Commerce asked f $500,000— 
and got $650,000—to h in Electric 


ig the $326 


extra 
ganizations 
rsified in- 


puts 


Develop- 
began by 
ipital for 
| to expand 


now 38 vea 


through 
$1,200, 


ire offered 
ittractive 


nal group 
Industrial 
ed $1,300, 
$450,000 
nt, which 
leased to P Products, 
Rochelle, N. Y. Since 
born Glass 
on Corp., 
Inc., Eliza 
vith a sec 


expec ted 


promoters— 
And 55 
been ex- 
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*Fairfax continuous towels used by Twin Coach Company are 
serviced by Diamond Towel Supply Company of Akron, Ohio, 


Hine a “ana 


Twin Coach Installed Cotten Towels* to Eliminate 
Fire Hazard and Keep Washrooms Tidier 





Here’s How 
Linen Supply Works... 


You buy nothing ... your 
linen supply dealer sup- 
plies everything. The low 
cost includes cabinets, pick- 
up and delivery, provides 
automatic supply of fresh- 
ly laundered towels and 
uniforms. Quantities can 
be increased or decreased 
on short notice. Loca: 
service is listed in your 
classified book under SER- 
VILINEN, LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY 











Fairtax:- Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 


e The Twin Coach Company, Incorporated of Kent, Ohio, 
is the world’s largest builder of city buses powered by pro- 
pane gas. This company supplies buses to transit companies 
throughout the world. Pictured above is one of their latest 
models built for the Chicago Transit Authority. The com- 
pany is currently celebrating its 25th Anniversary. Man- 
agement changed over to cotton towels to eliminate fire 
hazard ... tidier washrooms were the end result at lower 
cost to the company. Twin Coach employees are happier, 
too, with the greater comfort of soft, absorbent cotton 
towels. 

Whatever your towel problem ... whether you operate 
a factory, institution, office or store... you can be sure 
that soft, gentle, absorbent cotton towels will do the best 
job in promoting employee morale, building customer good 
will, increasing tidiness in your washrooms and cleanliness 
among your employees. Cotton towel service is economical, 
it’s efficient and it’s a sign of good management. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


* WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13 





“hy BULOVA watch time... 


\ | : 
Koppers- 7"? 
wh 7 Polystyrene 


...f0r precision packaging 


@ With the same care and regard for precision that they use in watch- 
making, Bulova has prepared this parts cabinet for their dealers. 

Koppers Polystyrene 81 proved the ideal choice for this new cabinet 
for several reasons. It offers practical, time-saving advantages and 
maximum convenience in use. The dividers (also made of Koppers 
Polystyrene) are easily moved to accommodate changing volumes of 
stock, and are molded of ivory-colored Polystyrene to make identify- 
ing lettering extremely readable and provide quick identification. The 
handsome mahogany color of the cabinet will always be fresh and 
new-looking. 

Of prime importance is the fact that this new cabinet represents a 
substantial saving in manufacture and use over a previous metal 
model which it replaces. 

Koppers Polystyrene 81 is a lubricated plastic, well suited for preci- 
sion molding of this type. Its ease of flow assures that it will fill the 
mold, giving sharp definition to divider slots and corners, and per- 
mitting the molding of thin wall sections. Its improved physical 
properties plus greater dimensional stability provide a strong, rigid, 
good-looking cabinet and drawer that fit together perfectly. 

Write for further information about the adaptability of Koppers 
Polystyrene to your housing or packaging problem. Our technicians 
are anxious to work with you . . . to design new packages or products 
to be made of Koppers Polystyrene, and to help you obtain the best 
possible results in using this versatile plastic. 


Koppers Plastics make Many Products Better 
and Many Better Products Possible. 


Koppers Plastics 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES: New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles 





“... The real profit would 
be in the industries that use 


the coal... .” 
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Autolite Co. of Dayt 


the plant is runn 
2,000 jobs. 
¢ Too Little—All t 
of bustling activit 
spread apathy h 
coordinated, ar 
problem. 
balanced by gener 
cities are pitted 
is no money to r 
of miners’ housc¢ 
unrepaired. Ck 
them were built 
a third before | 

Worst of all i 
migration. Most] 
men who con 
without a hope 
lot of them mab 
armed services. St 
—and their depart 
counties of what 
sap in the old tr 
¢ Program—Ihe |! 
Pennsylvania's D 
thinks it knows 
cure that will ha 
the region itself 

The heart of th 
in more industries 
can utilize anthracit 
mean that greater 
cure the unemp! 
trary, mechanizati 
cancel out the 
would be in the 
that use the 
developments 
generation, natura 
chemicals 

The board also t 
could be develo 
scarred hillsides 
their rugged beaut 
once had magnifi 
were long since 
lumbering. Modern 
ready started som 
term, a flourishing 
revived. 

ying all its 
board urges that « 
to get the fast 
people to start bu 
A revolving fund 
finance new enterp 
owned. 

lederal 
recognized the 
eligible for defense 
competitive basis 
the track for the lo 
really big job is still 


l ocali 


mobilize 


Ohio. When 
blast, it adds 


ids like a lot 

ictually, wide 
nted a reall 
ittack on the 
un are out 
Streets of th« 
that there 

(he long rows 
paintless and 
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1920, nearh 


mtinuing out 
its the young 
ye-caming ag 
ling a job \ 
ircer of the 
nore just leave 
prives the fou 
be the vital 


1g Board of 
f Commerce 
but it’s a 
worked by 


im is bringing 
ibly ones that 
Chat doesn’t 

f coal would 
On the cor 
uld probabh 
Vhe real profit 
the industri 
ng suggeste 
pow 
ration, an 


tourist trad 
the min 
vholly lost 
And the ar 
forests. The 
VY Tapaciot 
rds have al 
slanting; long 


lustry could b« 


together, th« 
ffort be madc 
ng younger 
of their own 
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Everything to accelerate answers - and reduce costs! 


Bwuoughs Sonsimatic 


Accounting Machine 


se Plate 
“OMPletes 


Operating Speed! 


Sensimatic design permits the 
operator to work as fast as she 
chooses. Each key and motor 
bar has a uniform, scientifically 
correct pressure. Every control 
is within easy sight, easy reach. 





When a Burroughs Sensimatic comes into your business, your ac- 
counting work steps up to the swift tempo of today’s production pace. 
You get the facts that guide your operations on time all the time. 
You get more accounting done by fewer people . . . with fewer 
machines, less overtime, less expense. And you get all this at a 
surprisingly low cost! Find out about the Burroughs Sensimatic for 
Sensimatic 300 with 11 totals your office . . . talk Sensimatic with your Burroughs man today. 


Sensimatic 200 with 5 totals Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Sensimatic 100 with 2 totals 


Now there are three! 





ARE YOU UP-TO-DATE N| ACETATE? 





ARTHUR H. CARLE Jr. 
INSURANCE 


12) MONTICELLO ST 
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Celanese” Acetate Sheeting 
FOR PRINTING 


i 
.. + makes a wonderful impression 


What is your printed product: a price marker, greeting card, 
advertising calendar, playing card, display? Celanese acetate 
Sheeting will give you superior results every time—and at 
lower cost! 

The superb printing surface of acetate guarantees clear, sharp 
impressions . . . provides perfect color registration . . . plate- 
polishing after printing is possible through the use of special 
inks developed for the purpose. 

Celanese acetate Sheeting scores better, blanks perfectly. It 
can be solvent bonded, and laminated to other materials. Avail- 
able in crystal transparent, clear and opaque colors, and special 
pearl effects, Celanese acetate Sheeting will meet your most 
rigid specifications as to strength, shock resistance, 
toughness, serviceability and fabricating ease. 

Your Celanese representative can supply you 
with samples, prices and other information. 
Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Divi- 
sion, Dept.129-C,180 Madison Ave., N. Y. In 


Canada, Canadian Cellulose Products Ltd., cetate 
Montreal, Toronto. *Reg. | at. Off. e& PLASTICS 





A First in Munitions 


American subsidiary of 
Swiss arms maker is first U. S. 
private, self-supporting muni- 
tions plant. 


America’s first munitions manufac- 

turing project that is wholly financed 
and controlled by private interests got 
off the ground last week. Ocrlikon 
‘Tool & Arms Co., of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, started construction of its Ameri- 
can subsidiary, Oerlikon Tool & Arms 
Corp. of America at Swananona, N. C., 
10 miles east of Asheville in the moun- 
tains of western North Carolina (BW 
—Nov.3’51,p146). 
e First Phase—Lt. Gen. Kenneth B. 
Wolfe (ret.), former USAF Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Materiel and presi- 
dent of Oerlikon-America, announced 
that foundations are in for fvo build- 
ings in the $34-million construction pro- 
gram. First to go up are the 50,000- 
sq. ft. production building and a rocket 
and gun-firing range. ‘These projects 
should be completed in less than two 
months. That will leave just one more 
project in the company’s first phase of 
construction: a 14-building unit to 
house powder manufacturing. Grading 
already has started for seven prefabri- 
cated buildings and for seven perma- 
nent reinforced concrete buildings. 
These will be ready about the first of 
February, 1953. Then Oerlikon will 
plan additional building. 

The North Carolina site is in a 
quiet valley between two mountain 
ranges in the resort area of the state. 
It was chosen because mountain coves 
that lie in the 13,000-acre tract are 
ideal for rocket and gun-firing ranges. 
The main offices of the company are 
at the plant site, but Gen. Wolfe says 
that the company will maintain an 
office in ‘Washington, too. 
eA Slow Break—During the early 
stages, Oerlikon-America will stick close 
to its parent company, both in opera- 
tions and financing. But as the com- 
pany gets on its feet, it will draw in 
American capital and management and 
gradually move away from the Swiss 
company. 

Right now, Oe¢crlikon-America _ is 
completely financed by the parent com- 
pany. Once it gets going, it will invite 
its subcontractors to buy stock. So far 
the company does not plan any public 
sale of stock. 

e Raring to Go—If there isn’t any 
hitch in plans, Oerlikon-America ex 
pects to begin testing on its rocket and 
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EVERYTHING Is / / 


OKLAHOMA OFFERS you" 
DEPENDABLE //)//’- 
UTILITIES ... 


When you think about the location of your factory — 
whether for security or for other reasons — THINK 
OKLAHOMA! We have abundant reserves of natural 
gas... coal... industrial water . . . fuel oil . .. 
dependable electric power! All low cost. All in Okla- 
homa. All ready to produce for you. 


Tell us your needs. We'll get the information for you 
quickly without obligation. Your interest in any com- 
munity will be confidential with us. Write or phone: 
Industrial Development Dept., Public Service Company 
of Oklahoma — General Offices: Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


ALMOST A HALF-CENTURY OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 





IN OKLAHOMA ! 


“This office was planned for livability- 
not limitation 


@ Future expansion plans of this small but progressive 
company call for these executive offices to be a part of 
the production floor. And when that time arrives—next 
year or five years from now —these offices including the 
walls will be moved and re-erected in a new location 
without muss, fuss or even one day of lost time. 


With modern Hauserman Movable Interiors, thousands 
of American businesses—commercial, industrial and 
institutional—are experiencing this same freedom from 
limitation . . . permanent livability despite changing 
floor space requirements. 








Although present demand for Hauserman Movable In- 
teriors is the greatest in our almost 40-year history, recent 
expansion of production facilities makes it possible to 
meet delivery schedules with earlier on-time erection by 
Hauserman’s own nation-wide service organization. 


A wea aN A as 


Now, before you remodel or expand, call your nearby 
Hauserman Representative for complete information 
... OF write today to The E. F. Hauserman Company, 
7268 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


AUSERMAN 
Povable chuleniors- 


OFFICES « SCHOOLS + LABORATORIES 
HOSPITALS ¢ INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Korweld _... non-metallic panel construction 


which combines the best features of al! types of 
i i itions—is an exclusive Hauserman 

our Hauserman Representotive 
for facts about this revolutionary new product 





gun-firing range, and handling assem- 
bly-type contracts in the production 
building, by midsummer. The con- 
tracts will be mainly prime and sub- 
contracts on military work for the 
Air Force. 

When the powder unit is completed, 
Oerlikon-America will take over from 
the parent company a contract to pro- 
duce Oerlikon 8-cm. rockets. It hopes 
to take over other contracts from its 
Swiss parent, and begin some on its 
own. 

Then O6crlikon-America expects to 
employ between 4,000 and 5,000 
workers. 

Gen. Wolfe will begin operating 

with 50 to 75 trained workers from 
the parent compan As fast as these 
workers can train American replace- 
ments, they will return to Switzerland. 
The company expects the switchover 
to be completed by the end of the first 
year. 
e Here to Stay—Once munitions manu- 
facture has been stabilized, Oecerlikon- 
America will start. producing non- 
military items along the lines of those 
the parent company makes. These 
will include precision jig bores, gear 
generating machines, and the Oerlikon 
recision lathes. If and when demand 
or munitions subsides, the company 
will simply convert to machine tool 
production. 

“In other words,” said Gen. Wolfe, 
“we are in business here to stav. We 
don’t plan to fold up when the mili- 
tary emergency is over.” 


F 


Tank Armor X-Rayed 


The penetrating eye of this 24-million-volt 
betatron shows up tiny flaws in steel cast- 
ings 7 in. to 9 in. thick. ‘The Army is using 
the X-ray machine to inspect tank armor 
at General Steel Castings plant in Granite 
City, Il. 
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Temperatures 


...Mith One Material 


HE COVERING he’s installing will keep searing heat 

under control—efficiently serving the needs of industry. 
This revolutionary heat-saving material is Kaylo hydrous 
calcium silicate. 

A single layer of Kaylo material, in the form of heat insula- a 
tion, -provides heat savings over a wide temperature range—up * 
to 1200°F.—temperatures which used to require two thick- HEAT INSULATION 
nesses of different materials. 

Kaylo calcium silicate is an inorganic and incombustible 
chemical compound (not glass). It is insoluble in water, has 
exceptional stability, strength and light weight. These advan- 
tages indicate why Kaylo calcium silicate is replacing materials .— 
long used in the insulating field. A 

Owens-Illinois introduced Kaylo calcium silicate in 1943. KAYLO WSULATING 
Today, heat insulation is an outstanding example of Kaylo ma- 
terial’s versatility and service to industry. Moreover, it offers 
innumerable possibilities for uses in the building field. 


—* 
FREE BOOKLET— For “The Story of Kaylo,” oa 


@ 
write Dept. N-317 Owens-Illinois Glass Com- ; en 
See! 


<AYW LO pany, Kaylo Division, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
> «+ first in calcium silicate 


..-pioneered by OWENS (i) ILLINOIS Glass Company 


MAIN OFFICE: TOLEDO 1, OHIO — KAYLO SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DETROIT 
HOUSTON + MINNEAPOLIS + NEW YORK + OKLAHOMA CITY © PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH «+ ST. LOUIS * WASHINGTON 











Handy Guide to World Black Markets 


THE U.S. DOLLAR 
IN THE WORLD’S BLACK MARKETS 


POUND CURRENCIES (units per U.S. $7 

Pound Sterling .357 418 
Australian Pound 446 532 
Egyptian Pound .348 450 
Irish Pound .357 412 
Israeli Pound .357 


WESTERN EUROPE 
(units per U.S. $) 
Belgian Franc 
Portuguese Escudo 28.75 
French Franc 
Dutch Guilder 3.80 
ttalian Lira 
Spanish Peseta 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN EUROPE 
(units per U.S. $) 

Swiss Franc 4.37 
Austrian Schilling 
Western Mark 
Yugoslav Dinar 
Greek Drachma 5,000.00 
Turkish Lira 2.82 


_GOLD SALES 


Millions of U. S. Dollars 


Black | 
Market | 


Black 


Official Market Official 


Rate Rate Rate Rate 4 
(yearend 1951) | 


(yearend 1951) 


ARON CURTAIN 
(units per U.S. $) 
Eastern Mark 
Hungarian Forint 
Czech Koruna 
Rumanian Leu 150,00 
Bulgarian Lewa 285.00 
Aussian Ruble 4.00 
Polish Zloty 4.00 


ASIA 

(units per U.S. $) | 
Red Chinese Doliar 22,890 38,500.00 
Hongkong Doller 5.71 6.70) 
Indian Rupee 4.76 Ss. 90) 
Taiwan Dollar 15.55 26.75) 

Pakistan Rupee 3.31 s. -30| 
Philippine Peso 2.34 2.91! 

Iranian Rial 32.25 66.50) 
Indonesian Rupiah 7.56 17.00 
Straits Dollar 3.06 3.65 
Japanese Yen 360.00 432.50 


11.74 
50.00 
‘2.22 
1,150. 
25.00) 


50.00 54.00 i 
29.10 
426.00 
4.23 
690.00 
52.00 


349.50 


625.00 
11.00 


4.36 
33.00 
5.13 
750.00 
18,150.00 
3.86 


14.40 
4.20 
50.00 
© BUSINESS WEEK 





IN INTERNATIONAL MARKETS, 1950-1951 
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in Currencies 


it’s difficult for skeptics to disprove his 
quotations. 

There are a good many of these 
skeptics around. Pick is the only man 
in his field, hence there is no constant 
cross-check to keep him accurate. A 
good many economists and bankers take 
Pick with a good-sized grain of salt, but 
they still are interested in reading what 
he has to say. His monthly bulletin 
(price $240 a year) has about 300 sub- 
scribers. These include institutions 
that take a global view of things, in- 
cluding the Vatican, the Kremlin, and 
most of the world’s central banks. Quite 
a few gold traders subscribe, as well as 
importers and exporters. On the list 
are a number of U.S. corporations 
with foreign operations. According to 
Pick, they subscribe in order to have a 
realistic basis for valuing foreign assets. 
¢ Pick Stays Out—Pick himself is a 
shert man with florid manners, who 
never personally deals in the currencies 
he quotes. His interest is scientific, al- 
though he says he dealt in the black 
market as a Czech intelligence agent 
during the last world war. 
¢ Research—Pick was born in Bohemia, 
then part of the Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire and now in Red-dominated Czech- 
oslovakia. At the Universities of Leip- 
zig and Hamburg, he did “advanced 
research work” on such morbidly Teu- 
tonic subjects as the “life expectancy 
of currencies” and “the philosophy of 
State bankruptcies.” 

After fighting in World War 1, he 
went on to Paris, where he became a 
sort of fiscal Cassandra, a consulting 
economist to businessmen and financial 
columnist for “Figaro” and other Euro- 
pean journals. Pick counts among his 
oes, a coups the prediction of the 

all Street 1929 crash (three months 
in advance), the 1931 devaluation of 
the pound sterling (two months in ad- 
vance), and the 1933 devaluation of the 
U.S. dollar. 

Since then, the bankruptcy philoso- 
pher claims to have had a practically 
perfect score on predicting important 
devaluations. He says he has found that 
156 of 180 devaluations during the last 
century or so took place around the 
time of the spring or autumn equinoxes 
(Mar. 21 and Sept. 23 in the northern 
hemisphere). Pick draws no occult con- 
clusions from this. But he figures it 
helps to predict when future state bank- 
ruptcies will take place. 

«NATO Angle—Just this week Pick 
came out with a new slant on the 
recent NATO meeting at Lisbon. He 
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« YOKEL BOY CAN MAKE GOOD . 


Inexperienced operators are no serious handicap if you use Acme- 
Gridley Single Spindle Model M Automatic Bar Machines. Here’s why: 


> OPERATION IS FULLY AUTOMATIC—so simple one man can tend several 


machines. 


| 
THERE ARE NO GADGETS OR UNNEEDED ACCESSORIES to get out of adjust- 
ment. Simplicity reduces down time, increases productive time. 


TOOLING IS EASY, RETOOLING Quick— Simple camming and wide, open 
tooling zone keep setup time to a minimum—for peak production 


per shift. 


PRODUCTION IS UP—3 TO 10 TIMES FASTER than conventional machin- 
ing methods. Rugged, doubly reinforced frame and automatic 
spindle speed ranges permit speeds and feeds required for both 


carbide and high-speed tools. 


SUSTAINED ACCURACY IS CHARACTERISTIC—The Model M is built to de- 
liver close tolerances and fine finish at the fastest feeds and highest 


spindle speeds modern tools can take. 


These inherent design features tend to offset the slow production rate 
usually expected from inexperienced operators. It will pay you to 
investigate the Acme-Gridley Model M Automatic. Ask for catalog 


M-50-A. 


No other source offers a line so complete— 
so much design and tooling experience in 
multiple and single spindJe bar and chucking 
automatics — more than 45,000 machines built 








THE 


NATIONAL ACME 


COMPANY 


170 EAST 131st STREET + + + CLEVELAND 8 * OHIO 


ACME-GRIDLEY 
BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
built in 1,4, 6 and 8 spindle styles, 
maintain accuracy at the highest 
spindle speeds and fastest feeds 
modern cutting tools can withstand. 














HYATTS 


help make steel 
production 


records 


a 


ry year’s record—an all time 
high—showed a production 
of 105,000,000 tons—8,000,000 
more tons than the steel industry 
produced in 1950, and plans for 
1952, if not interrupted, call for 
still greater tonnage. 

To attain and maintain such a 
high production level, operating 
equipment must necessarily be at 
peak performance at all times. 

And to help keep the mills oper- 
ating successfully at this continu- 
ous pace, Hyatt Roller Bearings are 
serving and saving in tables...cars 
-..cranes...mill motors...and other 
auxiliary equipment. 

Thus proved by performance, 
easing shock loads, extending 
equipment life, and reducing oper- 
ating costs, Hyatts are the preferred 
steel mill bearings. Likewise in all 
other branches of industry, agri- 
culture and transportation Hyatts 
are the first choice of equipment 
builders. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Har- 
rison, New Jersey. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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How to keep excess moisture from 
“Soaking up” your profits 


Moisture is the enemy in thousands of industrial and 
scientific operations — corroding, rusting, affeciing ma- 
terials and accuracy. Excess humidity costs science and 
industry millions of dollars a year. But it can be whipped 


at an amazingly low cost! 


Take, for example, a storage room, precision gauge room 
or testing laboratory, where temperature must be con- 
stant and surfaces must be kept bone-dry. Self-contained 
Frigidaire Process Air Conditioners do both of these 
important jobs thoroughly and economically all the year 
round. Also available is the portable plug-in Frigidaire 
Dehumidifier as well as large central system equipment 
to meet almost any need. 


If moisture is your headache —you can ease it quickly 


and inexpensively with Frigidaire equipment — suitable 





for small and large plants, laboratories, offices, base- 
ments, warehouses, hospitals. All can be kept pleasantly 
dry, more usable and efficient, while materials and stored 
goods are saved from the creeping rot_and mildew of 


dampness and excess humidity. 


: For details, call your Frigidaire Dealer, Distributor, or 
mi, Factory Branch. You'll find the handiest one to you in 
F R | G | p A : i, : = _ the Yellow Pages of your phone book, Or write to 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario. 
Over 400 Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products for Offices 
Laboratories - Processing - Precision Assembly - Storage - Plant 
Lunchrooms . Medical Departments - Water and Liquid Cooling oon. te 


Nylon hlosiery—sheer, glamorous—and very Portable Electric Dehumidifier—gives sure In candy plants—and scores of other places 
tough to make, if uncontrolled humidity’s low-cost protection against moisture damage moisture can play hob with products. Frigid- 
in the air. Nylon fibers are very susceptible in laboratories, record vaults, gauge rooms, aire dehumidifying equipment protects qual- 
to humidity changes. By controlling mois- other enclosed areas in plants, offices, stores, ity and facilitates handling of confections, 
ture content, time, labor, costs are saved. homes. Plugs into any convenient outlet. chemicals, drugs and cosmetics. 





Pick doesn’t think 
money and banking are in- 
extricably connected a 


BLACK MARKET start on p. 118 


slip across borders. Obviously, smug- 
gling is one way. Another method is 
more subtle. Suppose an Englishman 
traveling abroad wants to get his pounds 
out of Great Britain. Legally, he can 
bring only a small amount out of the 
country. But once he is abroad, he 
can buy U.S. dollars or escudos or 
whatever he wants from a black market 
dealer. In payment, he transfers 
pounds from his bank account back in 
Britain to the account of a British 
correspondent of the dealer abroad. 

Pick classifies five different varieties 
of pound sterling 

e Commercial sterling, balances 
resulting from legitimate interna- 
tional trade, and transferred between 
countries at the legal rate of $2.80. 

e The switch pound, whereby 
foreigners are legally permitted to buy 
ee . British securities at a discount (about 

We effected a 15% saving $2.35 at yearend 
° ° > e Residential sterling, the type 
by using Blue Ribbon gummed sealing tape” | used in illegal transactions like those 


NW of the traveler mentioned above. 
says CUOWERR, tne. e Diamond sterling, so-called be- 


"Changing over to Blue Ribbon superstandard tape was cause it is used mainly to pay for 
one of the best business decisions we've ever made. Im— | illegal diamond shipments from Great 
: ; Britain. This kind of sterling doesn’t 
mediately, we effected a 15% saving in our gummed tape go through banks, whose foreign ex- 
usage. change operations are controlled. It 

"Blue Ribbon tape requires no time-wasting continued | comes to the British seller from the 
: ; - foreign buyer through the buyer's 
rubbing. It seals with one sweep of the packers' hands. British agent. 


Less tape is used, since no extra reinforcement is re- ¢ Banknote sterling is pocket 


quired, and every roll is usable right down to the core. ae Se oe ee 
"Blue Ribbon superstandard tape has added dollars to | MUCt more of a market for it, FICK says, 
t th." in North Africa and the Near East 

our net worth. : than in New York 
(signed) —GLENWEAR, Inc. e Unorthodox—Pick is by no means an 
orthodox economist. He complains, 
Send for this free booklet, for instance, that no U.S. university 
“HOW TO SPEED UP SEALING OF devotes a separate course to the study 

PACKAGES IN YOUR SHIPPING ROOM” of currency. 
Drawings show how to make approved He doesn’t agree with the general 
SUPERSTANDARD § closures. Details on how Bive Ribbon can — opinion that money and banking are 
GUMMED TAPE improve procedures in your own plant. inextricably connected. This. in the 
Write to the address below. eet i ste ’ 











eyes of a conventional economist, is 
naive. 

A lot of people think “Pick overesti- 
mates the importance of the world’s 
black markets. Sure, these people say, 
they exist all right. They do provide 
a fairly reliable commentary on infla- 
tion. But how can they have any major 
influence on world trade, as long as 
governments maintain control of the 
flow of goods across their borders? You 
can smuggle a small batch of banknotes 
and diamonds, with a chance of getting 
through, but a shipload of coal or 
machine tools is an entirely different 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORPORATION, Dept.92, 505 Park Ave.,New York 22, New York prope ysition. 
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OTHER HUDSON PRODUCTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


ORANGE CORE—your better buy among standard 

When your needs ore for a standard grade sealing sa 
choose Orange Core. It is the product of a completely integrated 
mill where every step of its manufacture is controlled by Hudson. 
There ore no irksome variations in performance. That's why more 


Orange Core is used than any other tape on earth. Ask your 

deoler about it. 

HUDSON MULTIWALL SACKS—with assured delivery \_\y 

Sewn or pasted, volve and open mouth. 2 to 6 plies, 

with 4-color printing available. Send for Multiwall Bulletin. goo? 


eeeee OPC CC... 
. 
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Cleared... for action! 


When there’s a mountain of mail on your desk, your 
Gray AuDOGRAPH makes it disappear off your desk — 
pronto! You’re ready for profitable action sooner. 
Time studies show your paper work can move 30% 
faster with AUDOGRAPH. 

AupocraPH allows both parts of the executive- 
secretary team to handle the work load at the most 
convenient time. You soundwrite conferences, re- 
ports, memos, letters, while your secretary is free to 
go about your business for you. 


aU fOGRE 


A wealth of AupoGRAPH time-saving features gets 
the job done better than can any other dictation sys- 
tem. One-lever control is all you need to operate. 
The flexible plastic dise holds an hour’s dictation — 
can be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 times! The play- 
back dial lets you hear again what you’ve said — yet 
can’t scratch the disc. 

If you can use more working hours in the day, 
mail the coupon now. 


Features make it finest 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 

Send me Booklet Y-3 
“Manpower—starts with YOU!” 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities 
Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: Westrex Corp. 

(Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 countries. 
Audograph is made by The Gray Manufacturing Company 
—established 1891—originators of the Telephone Pay Station 
TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG U.S. PAT OFF 


See your 


STREET 











and Everything 
Nicely Protected! 


In olden days, shipping sugar and 
spice from the Far East . . . Java, 
the Philippines, the Moluccas Islands 
+ + + was fraught with danger! 

Today these cargoes and a host of 
others vital to our lives and living are 
freighted to our shores under full 
financial protection—provided by the 
Marine Office of America. 

No matter what the cargo — no 
matter what the particular perils of 
transit—all can be protected soundly 
and efficiently through the Marine 
Office of America. 


Ask Your Agent or Broker! 


a 


MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 


AM, i. Cc, . 





* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
*XFIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
*FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE 
OFFICE 


OF 
AMERICA 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Claim-settling Agents Throughout the World 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Turns His Diary Inside Out 


again, never doubt that the Democratic 


“I want the people to know the 
Presidency as I have experienced it, 
and I want them to know me as | am.” 

With this statement, President Harry 
Truman granted veteran reporter Wil- 
liam Hillman the privilege of going 
through the intimate diary and mem 
oranda of a man in the White House, 
then sat still for hours of interviews to 
get the story across 

Out of it all, Hillman, a friend of 
the President, made a_ book titled 
Mr. President Published this week 
by Farrar, Straus & Young, the book 
reveals for the first time a lot of the 
thoughts and writings of a President 
stil! in office 
¢ Political Value—Knowing that the 
book would come out on the eve of 
a Presidential election, Truman said: 
“I hope that perhaps the American 
people will understand a little better 
what I am trving to do, and historians 
will have authentic data to add to what 
is disclosed bv the archives.” 

Truman said that, of course, some 
people would savy the whole project 
was merely politics, but that he and 
Hillman knew better. Despite such 
denials, no political campaign manager 
worth his salt would pass over such a 
document as an effective political broad- 
side. If Truman stands for election 
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When you want something 
better than metal 


AVIATION INDUSTRY 


Micarta is flying high...in pulleys, 
antenna masts, data cases, valve parts, 
instrument panels, knobs, handles, 
landing gear strut bearings, and struc- 
tural angles and channels. In this and 
other industries, MICARTA as a basic 
material is coming to the front. 


Consider MicaRTA® as a basic material. It is lighter than alumi- 
num. Pound for pound it has greater compressive strength than 
structural steel. It has a high shock resistance. 

MicaRTA isa solid and workable plastic which will not corrode. 
It resists heat and cold . . . is an ideal insulator. 

MICARTA’S tough and resilient structure can be fabricated to 
micro-fractions of an inch. It can be machined, formed or molded 
easier and more economically than any metal. 

Industry is finding more and more applications for MICARTA 
every day. This versatile material may be the answer to your 
metal parts problem. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Micarta Division, Trafford, Pennsylvania. J-06446 
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he needs 3 heads! 


... and so will you, if your business 
operates without efficient internal com- 
munications. It takes a three-headed 
genius to organize even the simplest 
routine when ‘phone lines are jammed 
and employees waste time “looking for 
someone” 


one head will do nicely... if you give 
your business the advantages offered by 
the world’s finest and fastest internal. 
communication system. . . 


Ld ELECTRONIC 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
Everyone in your organization will save 
valuable time and get more done every 
single working day. AMPLICALL takes 
the load off busy switchboards, pro- 
vides instant office-to-office speech 
contact, keeps everyone on the job! 
Don't try to grow two more heads— 


just write today for complete details 
On AMPLICALL Intercommunication. 


See Phone Book 
For your nearest AMPLi- 
CALL specialist, look under 
“Intercommunication” in 
your classified directory, 
or write direct. 


: AM 

° 

os 

bs business. 
shateont Sree Cw, 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-H Addison St., Chicage 18, Iti. 
) Send complete details on AMPUCALL. 
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in the book—a lack not too important 
in such a contemporary work. But 
there are disconcerting passages, in 
which the reader is not guided by time, 
or place, or identities, that leave you 
wondering. Example: 

“Sept. 19, 1946—Mr. —— spent two 
and one half hours talking to me yester- 
day. I am not sure he is as funda- 
mentally sound intellectually as I had 
thought. 

“X is a pacifist 100%. He wants us 
to disband our armed forces, give Rus- 
sia our atomic secrets, and trust a bunch 
of adventurers in the Kremlin Polit- 
buro. I do not understand a ‘dreamer’ 
like that. The German-American Bund 
under Fritz Kuhn was not half so dan- 
gerous. The Reds, the phonies, and the 
‘parlor pinks’ seem to be banded to- 
gether and are becoming a _ national 
danger. I am afraid they are a sabotage 
front for Uncle Joe Stalin... .” 
¢ Clues—Who is Mr. Blank or Mr. X? 
Former Secretary of Defense James For- 
restal, in the Forrestal Diaries, quoted 
Henry Wallace as saying in Cabinet 
meeting that the U.S. should give the 
atomic bomb to the Russians. Mr. Tru- 
man’s entry in his diary of the Mr. X 
conversation came one day before he 
announced that Wallace had been dis- 
missed as Secretary of Commerce, one 
day after he had had a private conver- 
sation with Wallace, and one week 
after Wallace had made a foreign policy 
speech in New York completely out of 
kilter with Truman’s policies, then be- 
ing presented by Secretary of State 
George Marshall in Paris. 

These shortcomings of relating 
oe to events are troublesome, but 

o not detract from the privilege of 
reading an “inside Truman” documen- 
tarv. 
¢ Private Thoughts—What was this 
gregarious Missourian, lonely in the 
White House (he couldn’t go to see a 
ball game on the seawetiade south of 
the mansion because his very appear- 
ance would break it up), thinking 
about and writing about in the privacy 
ot his own rooms? 

For one thing, President Truman 
summarized what he considers the 
most important achievements of his 
Administration: 

“We have prevented a Third World 
War. And we have kept the American 
economy on an even keel. The Rus- 
sians had the idea that after 1946 we 
would explode, and then the Russians 
could have had the world to them- 
selves. We have managed to keep that 
from happening.” 


Thoughts about himself: 


e “I think I have been right in 
the approach to all questions 90% of 
the time since I took over. . . . I shall 
continue to do what I think is right 
whether anybody likes it or not.” 


e “I do trust people. There are 
ever so many more good men than bad 
ones in the world.”” However, Truman 
later had a different view: 
“The human animal cannot be trusted 
for anything good except en masse.” 


somew! 


On politics: 

e “It is a pity that some people 
have a contemptuous idea of politics, 
because politics under our system is 
government, and a man who is not in- 
terested in politics is not doing his patri- 
otic duty. .. . I am proud to be a poli- 
tician. . . .” 

e “T never ran for 
wanted to run for.” 

e “One rule I did 
beginning was that I w 
ing to do with mon 
handle it. I wouldn’t collect it. I 
wouldn’t distribute it. And the boss 
politicians respected me because of this, 
although thev never did understand it.” 

e “The nomination of Dewey last 
night, I think, will make the campaign 
easier—all he can do is to make a 
‘warmed over’ approach to the situa- 
tion . and I don’t think the country 
is going to take a ‘warmed over’ ap- 


proach.” 
On his pet peeves: 


e “You 


in office that I 


make in the 
uuld have noth- 
I just wouldn’t 


newspapermen have a 
complex that anyone who tells you any 
of your many shortcomings is either 
ambitious to be a dictator or else he is 
an ignoramus. ; 

e “Editors are culiar animals— 
they throw mud and bricks at vou the 
whole vear round—then they make one 
favorable statement which happens to 
agree with the facts and they think they 
should be hugged and kissed for it.” 

e A Jan. 5, 1946, memo to James 
F. Byrnes, then Sect of State, who 
was at the Moscow “T re- 
ceived no communication from you di- 
rectly while you were in Moscow. The 
only message I had from you came 
as a reply to one I had Acheson send 
to you. . .. The proctocol was not sub- 
mitted to me, nor was the communique. 
I was completely in the dark on the 
whole conference.” 

e Another crack at Byrnes, in re- 
gard to the Truman investigating com- 
mittee: “I had asked for $25,000 to 
start off. .. . Eventually, the liberal Sen. 
Byrnes agreed to an appropriation of 
$15,000!” 

e About John | 
demagogue in action 

e And about Bernard Baruch (in 
a letter to Baruch Aug. 31, 1948, at the 
low ebb of Truman’s campaign for 
election): “I read your letter of the 
27th with much disappointment. 

Baruch had turned down the job 
of Democratic finan hairman.) <A 
great many honors have passed your 
wav, both to you and vour family, and 


mference 


Lewis: “He is a 
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DAN RIVER STATION 
Duke Power Company 


PORT JEFFERSON STATION 
Long Island Lighting 
Company 





RUSSELL STATION 


Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corporation 


POTOMAC RIVER GENERATING STATION 
Potomac Electri¢ Power Company 


SEWAREN GENERATING STATION 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, 


0. H. HUTCHINGS STATION 
The Dayton Power and Light 
Company 





~ PORT WASHINGTON STATION 
Wisconsin Electric Power Company 


The seven power stations shown on this page are in a 
very real sense symbols of power progress. And power 
progress is perhaps the most important single fact in the 
economy of this country today. It is the reason why we 
have far more low-cost electricity to turn our wheels 

of industry and provide modern comforts for our homes 
than any other nation in the world. 


The most important measure of power progress is 
efficiency ... expressed in terms of fuel consumption per 
kilowatt-hour. A Federal Power Commission report 
issued in November 1951, covering the operation of 

264 power stations during 1950, discloses that the seven 
plants shown here rank among the ten most efficient 
steam-electric stations in the country. 


All of the steam generating equipment in these seven 
stations was designed and built by Combustion 


Engineering — Superheater, Inc. B-553 


FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING—SUPERHEATER, INC. 


Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 











Reduce Noise, Increase Efficiency with VICTOR’S Exclusive 





VICTOR CUSTOMS add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide, calculate. 
Your choice of 10-key or full 
keyboard, electrically operated. 
Totals 11 or 9 columns. 


Ti Uhighor- 





Revolutionary Design 
Reduces Noise 54%" 


Now Victor has surpassed even its own standards of silence in the high-speed 
Super-Quiet Custom adding machines. With the rugged mechanism “floating” 
in an exclusive sound-reducing case, Victor Customs are faster, more efficient, 





quiet as a whisper. 

Beautifully designed, Victor Customs add, subtract, multiply, divide, auto- 
matically compute credit balance—and even calculate! They cut operating costs 
by simplifying figure-work and saving you the extra cost of more expensive 
figuring machines that need trained operators. Anyone can operate a Victor. 

Super-Quiet Customs reduce office clatter, cut operator fatigue. A movable 
decimal marker, exclusive with Victor, speeds 
calculation. Allows operator to pre-set decimal 
places, eliminates counting columns on tape. 

Speeds all figure-work involving decimal equiv- 

oe é ; Adding Machines, vietgp 
e are 42 basic models in the Victor line, 1 

for all kinds of figure-work, every size and type 

of business. Invest in Victor today and get work- ~ 

saving dividends for years to come. Classified f 


*Based on scientifically controlled laboratory tests. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Adding Machines 
In Canada: McCaskey Systems Limited, Galt, Ontario 


INVEST IN7~~~~-~--- nono 


Victor Adding Machine Co., Chicago 18, Ill, Dept. BW-352 
Please send free literature on the complete Victor line including 
descriptive folder on the Super-Quiet Custom adding machines. 
Name , , oie 


Company Name 
34 YEARS OF Address 
QUALITY RECOGNITION - 
THE WORLD OVER City _ State 
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it seems when the going is rough it is 
a one-way street. I am sorry that this 
is so.” 

e Regarding Gen. MacArthur in a 
letter dated Apr. 10, 1951: “I reached 
a decision yesterday morning . . . on 
the commanding general in the Pacific. 
It will undoubtedly create a great furor, 
but under the circumstances I could 
do nothing else and still be President 
of the United State Even the chiefs 
of staff came to the conclusion that 
civilian control of the military was at 
stake, and I didn’t let it stay at stake 
very long.” 

e In the long 1 his powers de- 
pend a good deal his success in 
public relations Therefore, the 
President must be t of super-public 
relations man. His powers are great, 
but he must know h to make people 
get along together 

e “The President has an execu- 
tive job that is almost fantastic. There 
has never been onc like it. I think no 
absolute monarch has ever had such 
decisions to mak« No one man 
really can fill the Presidency. The 
Presidency has tov y and too great 
responsibilities. Al in can do is to 
try to meet them 

e “You must | the historical 
background of what kes the world 
go round. After all, there is little real 
change in the prob! of government 
from the beginnir of time. , 
Those problems tod ire just about 
the same as they were for Mesopotamia 
and Egypt, for the Hittites, for Greece 
and Rome, for Carthage and Great 
Britain and France¢ " 


On threats of war: 

e July 19, 1948 A meeting with 
Gen. Marshall and Jim Forrestal on 
Berlin and the Ri n situation. I 
made the decision 10 days ago to stay 
in Berlin. Jim wants to hedge... . I 
insist we will stay in Berlin, come what 
may.” 

e Dec. 9, 1950: “I have worked 
for peace for five years and six months 
and it looks like World War III is 
near. I hope not—but we must meet 
whatever comes—and we will.” 

e “There are few misguided 
people who want war to straighten out 
the present world situation. It is not 
war ‘that is going t lve this thing, 
but morals and ideas.” 

e “The United Nations represents 
the greatest organize ttempt in the 
history of men to solve their differences 
without war.” 


On corruption: 

e There would no corruption 
if it were not for the corrupters. Ther« 
are always weak people in every human 
setup . . . we must find a way to make 
the corrupter as guilty legally as the 
one who is corrupted.” 
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BULLETIN — New Underwriters Laboratories 
standards permit 34-mil reduction in armor 


diameter on 14/2 BX cable if 
conductors are glass-braided. 





Doesn't seem like much, does it? Yet this 34-mil reduction means 
1.4 pounds less steel armor per 100 feet of cable. And with BX production 
in millions of feet a year, it’s a steel saving measured in tons. 


This is just one of the many reasons why, today, more and more of 
the wire and cable you buy is made with Fiberglas* yarns. Low-cost 
Fiberglas yarns provide great strength with small diameter 

. resist weather, water, heat, and age .. . make it possible 

to produce lighter, tougher, easier-to-handle wires and cables at 

no extra cost to you. 


Next time you buy wire or cable, specify Fiberglas! 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Electrical Sales Division, 16 East 56th Street, 
New York 22, New York 


CORNING 





I'IBERGLAS eo you lye. fot Fae 


*Fibergios is de-mark Reg U.S. Pat. Off.) of Owens Corning Fiberglas Corporation 











Harmon Elliott 
Talking 


When I went to work for the 
Elliott Company in 1907, all 
Elliott Address Cards had a 
metal frame with a manila paper 
center, and our competitors 
advertised that their address 
plates were 100% metal, and that 
they sold 87 out of every 100 
addressing machines sold. 


Certainly in those days metal 
address plates seemed to be the 
proper thing. 

But in July, 1909, my father- 
in-law loaned me $30,000 to buy 
out my father’s partner, and a 
few weeks later I shocked my 
father by saying, 


“The frame of the Elliott Ad- 
dress Card is all wrong because 
instead of being made of metal, 
it should be made of flexible 
fiber that could be colored and 
printed and written upon for 
index records. 


“And the center of our Ad- 
dress Card is all wrong because 
it should be made of Japanese 
paper that could be stenciled 
with a regular typewriter.” 


Today with that kind of an 
address card Elliott offers ad- 
dressing machine users the 
world’s only alternative to 
metal address plates. 


Many thousands of address- 
ing machine owners have 
switched to these non-metallic 
typewriter stenciled address re- 
cord cards. 

If you are still using metal 
address plates, you will be very 
much interested in a booklet I 
have just written entitled 
Stencil Addressing from 1852 
to 1952. 


May I send you this booklet? 


hse Leaf 


151-M Albany Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


(Advertisement) 





Poor Man's Luxury Item 


weather won’t hurt it 
tear develops, the plastic can be vul- 
canized—like patching a tire. A serious 


Swimming pools, like sailboats, have 
always been pretty high-priced items. 
But the picture is changing. With plas- 
tics, a swimming pool will be available 
at 15%-20% of its former cost. 

The new pool is a collapsible tank 

made out of heavy vinylite plastic 
sheeting. It’s available in regulation 
size—27 ft. by 13 ft., graduated from 
three to five ft. deep—or in any larger 
or smaller size you wish. 
e Easy to Rig—To prepare the pool you 
dig a hole to the same dimensions. The 
corners of the pool anchor to 2x 4 in. 
pieces of wood. The sides, with lengths 
of pipe slipped into side seams, drop 
over a ring of 2x6 in. boards that 
circle the pool. The lengths of pipe 
hold the sides of the pool in place. In 
sandy soil you may have to reinforce the 
sides of the hole with sheathing. When 
the pool is in place, just fill it with 
water and take your first dive. 

For drainage, a pipe outlet system can 
be built in, or a sump pump can be 
used. The pool can be cleaned with 
soap, water, and a brush. If you use 
chemicals for purifying the water they 
won’t hurt the plastic. In fact it’s sup- 
posed to be so durable that you can 
leave the pool out all year and the 


If an accidental 


rip can be fixed up by the company. 
With the pool, you get two acces- 
sories—a cover, for $50 extra, and an 
inflatable “bumper,” for $75, that keeps 
water from sloshing out 
e Source: Bilnor Corp., 53-06 Grand 
Ave., Maspeth, L. I., N. Y. 
l al 


e Price: $275 for pool alone. 


Auto Self-Starter 


Another entry in the growing list of 
automatic devices for automobiles is an 
attachment that automatically starts 
your engine and restarts it in less than 
a second when it stalls 

When you turn on your ignition key, 
Burgua-Stuart takes over and “kicks” 
on the engine. But it won’t get in the 
way of emergency starting when you 
have to push or tow the car to get it 
going. Burgua-Stuart is easily installed 
on any type engine—in fact, you're sup- 
posed to be able to install it yourself 
in a few minutes. 

e Source: Burgua Corp., Dept. D, 86 
N. Franklin St., HempsteadyN. Y. 


e Price: $12. 
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MGs HAVE DONE 


were Accoa Acumuva? 


The word “Ming” means “brilliant’”—and brilliant best 
describes the color, decoration and technical facility of 
Chinese ceramics during the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644). At 
the imperial porcelain factory of Ching-te Chen, five hundred 
kilns were required to supply the vast needs of the export 
trade and the court, which alone used 96,000 pieces. It was 
these porcelains which made china a household word through- 
out the world. Yet what might the Ming technicians have 
produced had ALCOA Alumina been available 500 years ago? 

Today’s successful ceramic manufacturers have come a 
long way since the days of the Mings. By adding ALCOA 
Alumina to their mixes, they have improved the quality of 
their products in a number of ways. This highly inert, 
uniformly pure aluminum oxide makes their ceramics stronger 

. more resistant to heat and mechanical shock. It reduces 
firing deformation and lengthens the firing range . . . decreases 
quartz inversion and improves whiteness. 

And, because it is produced in vast quantities primarily 
for the aluminum industry, ALCOA Alumina is available to 
ceramic manufacturers at low cost. 

Whether you make “modern Mings” or industrial ceramics, 
ALCOA Alumina can be of great value to you. Let us tell 
you how. Write to: ALuminum Company OF AMERICA, 
Cuemicats Division, 600c Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


oor C 


ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
ALUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMINAS + LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE - SODIUM FLUORIDE - SODIUM 
ACID FLUORIDE - FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE - GALLIUM 


Chinese jor, Ming dynasty. 
Decorated in colors of the demi-grand feu, 
with chased brass cover. 
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“GRUMMAN F9F PANTHER, POWERED BY PRA s TURBO-WAS! 


Tied is Geeeemen Poe UDYLITE EQUIPMENT 


being installed in Grumman Panther 


PLATES PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINE PARTS 


The Grumman Panther—a carrier-borne version of greas htning—owes 


a large measure of its impressive performance to its Pratt & Whitney J-42 


Turbo-Wasp. This rugged jet engine is flying 1000 hours een overhauls. 


Che tough, durable finish on vital engine parts is applied wit! te machines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft is using Udylite Semi-Automatics, Rectoplaters and 
other electrical equipment for plating engine components. Parts range from 
combustion chamber liners to turbine shafts, as well as sma parts requiring 


various surface finishes. 


Your production—whether civilian or military—can be ir ved by Udylite 
Have your Udylite Technical Man show you how Udylite ca ter your way 
of plating—anodizing, carburizing, blackening or any process of either special 


or standard nature. Or, write to The Udylite Corporation, D |, Michigan 
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PIONEER OF 
Indium plating of jet engine ports A BETTER WAY IN PLATING 


s 








] An air-tight enclosure 
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to be melted 
goes in here 


4 2 The metal 
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Re ly 


terete 


3 A diffusion pump 
an sucks air out 
of the furnace 


4 The pure metal 
ends up in this mold, 
which is removable 


Sa eee 


HIGH VACUUM for getting rid of impurities is the basis of this development by National Research Corp. To industry, it means. . . 


High-Purity Metals at Last 


(Story starts on page 134) 


Gassy impurities are in commercial stuff, too (left), 


The commercial grade (left) shows black spots, the 
IRON: COPPER : but disappear after it is purified (right). 


entrapped gas. The purified iron (right) has hardly any. 
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Tenants insist 
on comfort 


Some folks won’t “buy” a hard winter; 
they choose to sit out that unkind 
season in Florida. Not so with many 
of the commodities we coddle at 
Harborside. They demand a constant 
winter climate rigidly maintained. 


Whatever your requirements, Harbor- 
side can meet them. Dry- or cold- 
Storage; cooling, freezing or sharp 
freezing; free or bonded stores; pool 
car service; transshipment; office, 
showroom, processing or manufactur- 
ing space. Harborside—opposite Cort- 
landt Street, Manhattan, five minutes 
from Holland Tunnel and trunk high- 
ways; direct connections with Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; and, by lighterage, 
with all other lines and freighters. Write 
or phone about your requirements. 


HARBORSIDE 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 


34 Exchange Place, Jersey City 3, N.J. 
IN THE HEART OF THE NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
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“...adream of many metal- 

lurgists. A metal is melted 

in a high vacuum... .” 
HIGH-PURITY starts on p. 133 


Real purity is a rare virtue in a metal. 

A metal just naturally has small 
amounts of foreign matter to begin 
with. It picks up others such as gases 
and oxides from the air when it is con- 
verted from ore, and later alloyed. 
Metallurgists can pare down the foreign 
elements to the point where a metal is 
good enough for most commercial jobs. 
But they have never worked out a prac- 
tical way to remove the gases and 
oxides from metals that go into ticklish 
applications. 

National Research Corp. of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has announced a purify- 
ing technique that has long been a 
dream of many metallurgists. A metal 
is melted in a high vacuum; this takes 
out the trapped gases and prevents the 
formation of oxides. Right now, the 
process is important to the production 
of titanium and zirconium. Later, it 
will probably play a big part in the pro- 
duction of magnetrons—the heart of 
radar sets and other electronic equip- 
ment. 
¢ Out of the Nest—-NRC believes in 
keeping its production separate from 
research. After the bugs have been 
worked out of a pilot project, it sets 
up a company for mass production. 
That’s what it did with Minute Maid, 
a frozen orange concentrate, and Holi- 
day Brands, a soluble coffee, which were 
developed in NRC labs. 

Last week National Research an- 
nounced that its vacuum process had 
grown enough to stand on its own feet 
and that Vacuum Metals Corp. had 
been formed. Vacuum Metals is now 
NRC’s only wholly owned subsidiary. 
It has sold all but a minority interest 
in the other two companies it formed. 
Dick Morse, the president and founder 
of NRC, says there are two reasons for 
holding on to Vacuum Metals: 

e NRC thinks that it has a sure 
winner in Vacuum Metals, doesn’t want 
any of it to get away. 

¢ The operation of the process is 
so unique that only NRC technicians 
are equipped to manage the company. 
¢ Backlog—Behind its pilot production 
of barely three tons a day of vacuum- 
melted metals, NRC has built up an 
order backlog of over $1-million. That 
gives the proof of demand NRC wanted 
before setting up fuil-scale production. 
In the next two months, after Vacuum 
Metals gets rolling on its own, output 
is expected to step up to five tons a day 
—then to 10 tons within a year. 

There are plenty of reasons why it 
will be easy to sell purified metals. A 


microscope shows some of them. Seen 
through it, a cross-section of any ordi- 
nary metal looks something like a Swiss 
cheese (pictures, page 133). The holes 
are either bubbles of gas or pockets of 
oxide. The metal also holds a large 
volume of dissolved gas, but this won't 
show in a photomicrograph. 

¢ Gas Pockets—The pockets of gas, 
which get into a metal when it is 
melted, can be annoying. If the metal 
is to be used in a vacuum tube, for in- 
stance, the gas will ooze out of the 
metal and destroy the vacuum. Also, 
the holes that gas bubbles make may 
weaken the metal and shorten its life. 

National Research has been working 
from the logical p that when 
you're looking for purity, it’s better to 
keep things away than put them in— 
that gaseous impurities can’t get into 
metal if there are no impurities around. 
¢ Diffusion Pump—This general tech- 
nique has been known for at least 30 
years (a German company, Heraeus- 
Vacuumschmelze, developed it back in 
the twenties). But it was not until the 
recent perfection of the diffusion pump 
that high vacuums became possible 
commercially and, hence, that vacuum 
melting became really effective. When 
NRC talks about high vacuums, it 
means vacuums in the order of 10 mi- 
crons (.01 millimeters) of mercury abso- 
lute. Roughly speaking, this is the 
equivalent of sucking everything but 
one tennis ball out of a container as big 
as Chicago’s Union Station. 

By using NRC pper, melted and 
cast under that high a vacuum, Ray- 
theon Manufacturing Co. in Waltham, 
Mass., has been able to cut the time 
of one step in production of its magne- 
tron power tubes t bout one quarter 
of that formerly juired. Raytheon’s 
magnetron operate it a pressure of 
about 1-billionth of itmosphere. Us- 
ing ordinary copper in the anode, 
Raytheon needed « derable time to 
evacuate each tub¢ more it reduced 
the pressure in the the more dis- 
solved gas kept Ic » out of the cop- 
per anode and spoiling the vacuum. 
Using NRC’s gas-f ypper, Raytheon 
has cut evacuating time to a bare mini- 
mum. 

e Seals—A second 
gas-free copper is in 
that are common 
ment. Glass and « 
coefficients of expan 
is sealed to glass, it i 
by a feather edge of 
must be fine enough to 
must also be nonpor 

per does that trick. It is also free of 
volatile metallic impurities such as 
tellurium, bismuth, and zinc that would 
react with the glass and weaken it. 
These impurities distill off during the 
vacuum melting. 

A third and som 


mise 


yportant use for 
lass-to-metal seals 
electronic equip- 
ver have different 
When copper 
often suspended 
This edge 
flex, but it 
Gas-free cop- 


ypper 


vhat limited use 
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Sylvania Fluoresce 
. nt Tubes now - 
teed to give results second to se ve 


Try 24 Sylvania Fluorescent Tubes of any popular 
type. If they don’t give more light and maintain 
color and brightness for a longer time than any 
other brand, send them back with your signed 
Certificate of Assurance and your money will be 
refunded. 


Why only Sylvania makes this money-back offer 
Sylvania’s research and alert engineering have improved the two 
essential elements of Sylvania Fluorescent Tubes: 

1. Coil Coatings contain closely controlled amounts of Zirconium 


Oxide ..-@ major factor in enabling Sylvania to triple the rated 
life of its fluorescent tubes. 


2. Better Fluorescent Powders developed from 8°. : 
are applied by improved methods to assure uniform thickness 
on the glass tubing. Result: more even light for a longer time. 


CONTRACTOR § 


AUTHORIZED 
45% LV ANIA 
s ce 


Look for this si 
fo gn! It identifi 
Qualified Lighting pons tht 


rin and ag cheapo dh 


Sylvani El t I “9 74 Y I y 
a ectric Products ne., I 0 Broadway, Ni , 
ew ork 9 N. 


FLUORESCENT TUBES, FIXTURE 
, S, SIGN TUBING, WIRING 
, DEVICES; LIGHT B 
LBS; RADIO TUBES; TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES; ELECTRONIC PRODUC 
; TS; ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPME! 
NT; PHOTOLAMPS; TELEVISION 
; IN SETS 





for gas-free copper is as wire for mag- 

> netic windings, where extra high con- 
We SS ductivity is desired. Commercial cop- 
Cee per is a good conductor anyway, but 


gas-free copper may give that extra 3% 
that’s needed; it has no pockets of 
oxide or voids, which are barriers to cur 
rent. 

Gas-free nickel ust beginning to 
find an important use in cathode emis 
sion tubes where uniformity of composi 
tion is essential t ible performance. 
e Bearings—Even stecl may be im- 
proved in som haracteristics by 


hal ad ad hd PRP TTT TTT TTR. vacuum melting ree manufacturers 


of antifriction be have tested over 
EE — — | a ton of NRC 1um melted stecl 
for possible use in bearings. They find 
that vacuum melted steel grade SAE 
52100 has up to 300% greater re 
sistance to fatigue than the same grade 
steel from a conventional melt. 
Vacuum Meta 10w melts many 
other types of tals for specialized 
uses. Some of them: molybdenum, 
chromium, cobalt enetic alloys, high 
temperature allo nd germanium— 
for transistors (BW—Feb.23’52,p46). 
e¢ Cost Factor—\ im melting does 
ey yy ge ee add a cost premium, of course. Depend 
nationally - famous architect, Richard J. Neutra. ce ing on the type of metal and the size of 
the order, it may add anywhere between 
isciccinni ; 20¢ and 60¢ per to the price of 
Three Types of Mississippi ws -afleoosy 
* In high-value items such as electronic 
Glass Selected For Design equipment, however, the cost increment 
: is far outweighed by the advantages of 
of Contemporary Northwest- the improved meta The $3 or $4 
“ en Be iin us ie worth of gas-free copper in a magne- 
ern Mutual Office Building - OEE SB PN tron, for instance is barely ponderable 
by Mississippi highlights building interior. factor in view of t fact that the fin- 
: ished article is valued between $200 and 
The smart design of this fine, contemporary structure takes fullest $1.000. 
advantage of the properties of gleaming glass, the modern ¢ Competition—NRC Equipment Di- 
mat srial, to achieve Gn overall feeling of warmth and unity that vision manufactures diffusion pumps 
is as utilitarian as it is beautiful. along with a large amount of other high 





vacuum equipment—including — high 
vacuum furnaces Vacuum Metals 
Corp., however, will be a production 
é unit only; it will not build equipment. 
A unique separation with a practical partition of Structural Corru- In a sense, then, NRC and its new 
gated Glass helps keep the interior aglow with “borrowed light”. subsidiary will be competing with each 
These modern partitions are easier to erect and maintain than other—the one selling equipment to 
conventional materials and avoid that “closed in” feeling ... give customers so they won’t have to buy 
an atmosphere of spaciousness and friendliness. metal from the oth NRC sees no 
real conflict here; it thinks the poten- 
tial market is more than big enough 
for both. ; 
Pilot operation uum melting 
have been carried on in one production 
furnace in the basement of the sleek, 
modern building NRC leases from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Translucent Mississippi Factrolite in the facade effects a striking, 
subdued contrast in the exterior and floods upper floors with 
softened daylight. 





More natural illumination for the interior is provided by skylights 
glazed with Mississippi Smooth Rough Wire Glass, selected for its 
properties of strength and diffusion. 


Leading architects and designers Specify Mississippl 
everywhere select glass by Glass and make day- 
Mississippi. Available in a wide light a port of your 
pae—4 . a wherever plan. Send for litera- V Metal that build 
y glass is sold. ture and f . acuum Metals will stay in that builc 

ur ree samples. Be ing, but will occup other wing. 
If Vacuum Metal tgrows its pres- 


oe | s 3 | 4 4 | P ° ent facilities, it ha kom to expand. 

COMPANY Two weeks ago NRC secured several 

D. ea additional acres beside the new plant 

iS: 88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. of its Equipment D on in Newton, 

"ees NEW YORK + CHICAGO © FULLERTON, CALIF. Mass., and set them aside for Vacuum 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS Metals—when the time comes. 
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CHRYSLER AIR RAID SIRENS 


Selected to Warn Arsenal of Democracy 


— 


SHRVSLER 
es 








> =~ 


FOUR-FAMILY buildings like this go up in a hurry, thanks to a new technique. Construction men hail . . . 


Precast Walls: A House a Day 


(Story on page 140) 


1 A quarter of a mile from building site, concrete for wall is 2 Foamglas insulation blocks and wire ties go on inner layer 
poured in casting bed. Window frames are spotted in place. of concrete. Outer face of wall is poured on top of this. 
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LINK-BELT Research and Engineering ... Working for Industry 


It “babies” giant steel coils 
to boost yield...cut waste 


LINK-BELT conveyors economically move up to 
38-ton coils with no scuffing, no telescoping 


The facility to handle large coils of 
steel strip efficiently is responsible 
for much of America’s ever-increas- 
ing rate of steel production. Special- 
ized conveying systems—designed, 
built and installed by Link-Belr— 
play an important part in this con- 
tinuing progress. 

Coils weighing up to 76,000 
pounds can now be moved around 
corners, up and down inclines. Aux- 
iliary devices transfer the coils from 
one conveyor to another . . . turn, 
weigh, lower or tilt them—with im- 
proved safety and a minimum 
amount of manual control—to match 


the high capacity of modern new 
mills. 

Yet so gently is this done that 
there's no scuffing of edges, no tele- 
scoping of coils. Yield is increased 
because of lower scrap losses. 

Helping steel mills boost output 
and lick waste in handling coils, 
plates, rods, billets and bulk mate- 
rials is typical of Link-Belt research 
and engineering. In almost any in- 
dustry you can name, Link-Belt 
products are showing the way to 
lower costs in processing, materials 
handling and power transmission 
applications. 





Link-Belt down-tilter (main photo) lifts coils from 
double-strand roller chain conveyor, turning them 
90° cnto troughed gravity rolls. Inset shows Link- 
Belt car-type coil conveyor. 


cry 


©}BELT 


a lonets 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Plants: Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, 
Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, 
Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Springs (South 
Africa), Sydney (Australia). Offices in Principal Cities. 
12,730 


ONE SOURCE... ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR MATERIALS HANDLING AND POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 











A Debutante! 


Auto-typist’s New 


Compact — developed especially to 
meet the correspondence require- 
ments of the smaller office. Flexible 
— provides for 16 different letters or 
paragraphs selected instantly from 
push-button panel. Engineered for 
electric typewriters exclusively. 


rem, 
~ 


I do the work of three typists 
and our letters are answered 
on time. Each one is perfectly typed, 

no errors, no erasures, 


“For really personal correspondence 
with my new Model 5216 Auto- 
typist, here’s all I do— touch the Se- 
lector button corresponding to the 
letter or paragraph to be typed, in- 
sert the letterhead in the typewriter 
and type in the date, name, address, 
and salutation. Then, with a touch 
of the ‘Start’ button, Auto-typist 
takes over, and types the entire let- 
ter—all the way through to the close, 
including the initials.” 


Avito-typist 


Mail this Coupon Today for New Bulletin No. 5216 


American Automatic Typewriter Company 
Dept.93-C,614 N. Carpenter Street 
Chicago 22, Illinois 

Name 


Company 


Address 


—— OE Stete...... 


World's Largest Mfr. of Pneumatic Typing Equipment 
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Per > 


Bros 
3 Prefabricated wall is allowed to harden in casting bed, then lifted onto truck to be 


hauled away to building site. 


4 At building site, the wall is lifted off the truck and lowered into place. 
steel plates are used to weld floor, walls, and roef together. 


Wall may weigh up to 7 tons 


Projecting 


PREFABRICATED WALLS SPEED CONSTRUCTION 
(Pictures begin on page 138) 


Building construction men _ have 
added a mass-production technique to 
their bag of tricks. With it, they are 
putting up buildings faster than ever, 
at substantially lower costs than con- 
ventional brick or reinforced concrete 
construction And the structures are 
strong, dry, durable, and attractive. 

Key component in the new building 
scheme is a big prefabricated wall panel 


with built-in insulati Engineers call 
this sandwich construction. The panels 
are made up on a fast “production 
line” and assembled building walls 
as fast as they are ti d out 

e Mass Plus Production—At Forrestal 
Village in Chicago’s Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, r ices are being 
built with this typ f construction 
for the first time is $9-million 
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we keep help on tap for top management... 


At your fingertips, through Esasco, is the specialized help of engineers, con- 
structors and business consultants. In a single organization Epasco combines top-flight nee Comer, 
talent with experience that penetrates virtually every type of business and industry. A ERAS ~ 
DD 


Exasco is flexible. It can concentrate on a specific, immediate problem .. . or on a "e00, wt 
. ° ‘ . . cone 
whole broad range of operations. It includes the functions of engineers, designers, 
financial consultants, sales and marketing specialists, cost analysts—whatever special- 


ized skills the problem calls for. 


Exasco men have designed and constructed over one billion dollars worth of new 
plants. They have built pipelines; made business studies upon which bankers and 
other executives have based important decisions; helped solve production problems; 
assisted in developing industrial relations programs. For nearly fifty years, Epasco has 
served business and industry in all parts of the world. 


esea 
To find out how Esasco can serve you, send for your free copy of “The Inside penta orem 
Story of Outside Help,” Address: Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. C, Two —. 
Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. Washington Office 


EBASCO TEAMWORK GETS THINGS DONE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + WASHINGYON, D.C. 
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TWIN DISC Cl 


BRANCHES: 
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Clivetane - 


growing 


TCH COMPANY 


DALLAS + DETROIT « LOS ANGELES - BEWARE - HEW ORLEANS ~ SEATTAE ~ TeLSA 


| Out of the mines flows an in- 
creasing torrent of minerals to build 
the growing might required by the 
free world. 

Improved power equipment 
brings out mountains of iron, cop- 
per, coal, lead, uranium and other 
essential ores needed to feed the 
supply lines of military and civilian 
needs. 

Wherever new records are being 
made by mining men and machines, 
you'll find most of the machinery 
put to work through Twin Disc 
friction and hydraulic drives. The 
machinery industry is creating more 
and better production devices for a 
mightier America . . . 


30-40 ton payloads up steep grades with practically 
no gear shifting—with Twin Disc’s sensational Direct 
Drive Hydraulic Torque Converter (above). Engine and 
converter combine to perform 90% of braking, too. 
Other Twin Disc products provide the connecting link 
between driving and driven units in leading makes of 
powered equipment in all of America’s basic industries, 


rwalal bisc 


WES AND ya ey ULC DRIVES 
\ 


Racine, Wisconsin HYDRA 


Mighd/ 





“ 


production averages 


4,200 sq. ft. of wall per 


day...” 


PRECAST WALLS starts on p. 138 


project contains 
ing units 
of 4,690 rooms 
318 one- and tw 
pled with garage 
Ten different 
being erected. 
ranch-type hous 
houses, and four 
ings. All of th 
superfast clip. 1] 
ing the four-dw 
completed at th 


day. 


General contract 
buildings is Corbett 


combination of ¢ 


Co., of New York 


Dayton, Ohio 
pany is applying 


methods for fast 


costs: 
e The Line—Th« 


cation is being do 
casting beds located 


the building sit 
simply a plywood 


with concrete sid 


and 300 ft. long 


ment is the height 
The length of th 


with the parti 


is established met 


crosspiece divider 
For all types o 
the beds, 
sq. ft. per day. 
feet o 
rate that’s head 
piecemeal brickw 
job concrete. 


(34 to 6 
hese 
tory buildings, cou- 

pace for 348 cars. 


duplexes, 
t apartment build 
ire going up at a 
buildings contain 


product 


10-ft.-high 


100 low-rent dwell- 
oms) giving a total 


are housed in 


of houses are 
se include single 
double 


units are being 
f about one per 


ind owner of the 


Price Co., Inc., a 


etta Construction 
nd Price Bros., of 


how the com- 
mass-production 
nstruction, lower 


mecrete wall fabri- 


in eight rows of 
ibout 4+ mi. from 
A casting bed is 
red concrete base 
It is 10 ft. wide 


he 10-ft. measure- 
f the wall panel. 


vall panel varies 
Iding tvpe and 
by inserting a 
the casting form. 
panels made in 
averages 4,200 
means 420 linear 
ill every day—a 
shoulders above 
poured-on-the 


e Everything in Place—Wire mesh re- 


inforcement for th 
the bed first, together 


for the windows 


fans. Also inserted 
to handle the fin 


as the steel plate 


wall units together 
Next, the conc: 


wall’s 4-in.-thick 
this layer harden 
Foamglas 
blocks, 14 in. th 


arated by wire me 
the inner concret 
face. Then the 24 


crete facing is p 


tion, and the wall 


There are a fe 


Most of the surf 
around op« 
and desigi 


areas 
smooth; 
some panels. 


(cellular 


wcrete goes into 

with the frames 

and kitchen 

he lifting hooks 

d panel, as well 
for welding the 


poured for the 
face. Before 
tsburgh Corning 
insulation 
laid in, sep- 
iat serves to tie 
to the outer 
k outer con 
ver the insula 
ne 
shing touches: 
‘broomed”’: 
ire troweled 
impressed in 
three days for 
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Here's the full story 


on today’s most practical 
wall and roof material 
for industrial buildings ... 


U-S°S 12 and 17 
STAINLESS STEELS 








THIS NEW BOOKLET gives you complete details 
on one of today’s most promising develop- 
ments in industrial construction. It de- 
scribes fully the use of U-S’S 12 (Type 410) 
and U-S‘S 17 (Type 430) Stainless Steels 
in the roofs and exterior walls of al! types 
of industrial structures. 

Both these Stainless Steels are available 
for use now. Containing no nickel, they are 
unaffected by shortages that limit the use 
of some grades of Stainless Steel. They can 
be used for buildings you are planning to 
construct in the immediate future. 

Use of these grades of Stainless in indus- 
trial construction is not a new development. 
Our booklet shows you buildings covered 
with these materials that have been in serv- 
ice more than a quarter of a century. 

Factual cost comparisons illustrate the 
economies of this type of construction, due 
to longer life, lower maintenance and sim- 
pler ‘ -stallation. Here you'll find valuable 
data on installation of Stainless walls and 
roofs, as well as suggested specifications. 

United States Steel produces U’S’S Stain- 
less Steel sheet and strip. It does not fabri- 
cate them into formed roof and wall panels; 
this is being done by a number of our cus- 
tomers. We'll be pleased to send you our 
booklet, and, if you wish, will arrange to 
have our fabricating customers send you 
additional literature on their particular type 
of Stainless Steel wall and roof panels. Use 
the coupon below. 





Se eS eS eS SS eS eS eS SOS eB eee ee ee 


United States Steel Company 

Room 2802C, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

CD Please send me your booklet “U-S-S 12, US-S 17 Stainless Steel 
Walls and Roofs for industrial Buildings.” 

CD Please arrange to have fabricators of Stainless Stee! wall and 
roof panels send me literature on their particulor type of 


seaasaneeesaeannanaaoanesoenoaneusn al 


U-S°S STAINLESS STEEL 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE. . . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL... . NATIONAL TUBE....TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS . . . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 





hardening, the wall is ready for installa- 
tion. 
¢ To the Job—Each wall panel, which 
may weigh 6 to 7 tons, is lifted from 
the casting bed with a suction lifting 
mat and placed on a vertical rack on 
a trailer truck lime from bed to 
truck is only about six minutes. The 
panel is hauled to the erection site, 
where a Crane pick it up by the im 
bedded lifting hook and sets the unit 
in place. 
Production increased ... At this point, floor and roof units 
are installed. ‘These are hollow pr 


accidents decreased with a cast concrete slabs with imbedded stccl 


welding lugs at the ends. Like the 
: walls, they are prefabricated at a nearby 
Hypressure (ES7, 2 a. a bed location. With wall, floor, and 
5 , roof pieces in place, the steel plates in 

y = the panel edg¢ welded to cach 

. other and to th« f and floor lugs 

steam cleaner to give a solidly nected structure. 


Joints are fillec 1, partitions put 


Here are actua] man-hour savings reported by four prominent Savings like these—and they are typical > n | o f » 
manufacturers* who switched from hand cleaning of pro- throughout industry—ean add up yt oe up, electrical and plumbing fixtures 
duction machinery to the 10 times faster—and better— thousands of dollars a year. And keep in installed. The h¢ is finished 

wa wn ba ound at they Sat seeeee e Other Application—In this type of 





, actual! cleaning time only. Additional sav- 
Hond | Hypressure Jenny | Man-Hours in i 

gs of up to 40% in repair costs, less . - I 
MACHINE Cleaning Steam Cleaning Seved “‘down-time"’ for production machinery, and construction, the ™* Me COmeRESS walls 


Time Time fewer lost-time accidents, invariably result carry the roof, ceiling, and floor loads. 
40 Ton Toggle Press 64 bes. 3 hes. 61 hes. when machinery, tools, equipment and floors B ‘ hev c | 1 } a e] 
72” Calender Machine| 48 hrs. 5 hes. 43 bes. are kept clean and tres of dangerous, speed- ut t icy Can aisO be hung on a stec 
Auto. Screw Machine | 49 hrs. 5 bes. 44 bes. retarding dirt and grease. framework In h an application 
8 Ton Wood- Working You'll find Jenny a big time and money- m , at, a : 
Mach 32 hes. 2 hes. 30 hes. saver in your Fyn) too. Complete details | they carry no load, merely ac ting as 
are yo for t ing. Wri % i. . s ” 
nee a curtain walls” to enclose the interior. 
For such service they can be thinner 
panels, measuring not more than 5 in. 
thick—14 in. of insulation sandwiched 
between two 13-in. concrete faces. 
More than 500,000 sq. ft. of this thin 
— wall panel is going into a huge 
erroalloy plant of the Electro Metal- 
lurgical division of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp., at Marietta, Ohio. 
AND e Factory Cast—For the Electromet 
MORE IRON job, the panels are being fabricated in 
STEEL SCRAP .-- a specially built factory operated by 


Marietta Concrete Corp. Rolling forms 


when m CINCINNATI OF ALL KInDs! move down dual production lines, and 


the successive buildup steps are per- 


I always stop at the formed at various stations. Four differ- 


NETHERLAND Steel mills and foundries need ent insulation materials are being used 
more scrap. between the concrete faces for the Mari- 
Not just Trsdnction” scrap etta job: 


or TERRACE from metal-fabricating plants he e Durisol, a prefabricated concrete 


but also all sorts of idle iron : 
steel—from all t of plants. slab with wood-chip aggregate, made by 
lent 


Search your for this idle Durisol, Inc., New York City. 
a a9: work with a a e Porex, a prefabricated concrete 
ecrap Goaler to Increase Supplies ¢ slab with wood-fiber aggregate, made by 
np Onee ee ee Porete Mfg. Co., North Arlington, 


OnE I What to look for... N. J. 
Cincinnati, treat Reson. etenions e Fiberglas, a glass-fiber insulation 
yore te te oll- ment, Sane jigs ~ fix- board, made by Owens-Corning Fiber- 
round friendly tures, worn-out or broken chains. . Tale: | t 
hospitality of the wheels, pulleys, gears, pipe, tanks, glas Corp., Toledo, Ohio, and other 
famous Netherland Wie: hie drums and abandoned metal Coen paners. ae a eae 
or Terrace Plaza : a structures. Non-ferrous is needed, e Foamglas, Pittsburgh Corning’s 
Hotel - ! : cellular glass insulation, also used in 
You'll find perfect ; the Forrestal Village job 
service and the ae W any I O - 
prntnyat ra 4 ty pat of * core er yy the 
omnetaditend 2-in. wall panels are reported to have 
better insulating ue than a 12-in. 
brick wall. Cost of the panels, in 
place on the building framework, is 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. substantially below the cost for a brick 


330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 36. N.Y. enclosure. 


























*Names on request. 


HYPRESSURE JENNY DIVISION HOMESTEAD VALVE MANUFACTURING CO. 
P.0.B80X 88 ~ ———— 


CORAOPOLIS, PA. 
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URING World War II, Fruehauf and Army; 
Ordnance engineers successfully developed the 
Full-Automatic, Cab-Controlled Van-Semi-Trailer 
for maximum safety and efficiency in moving explosive 
powder. Nearly 3,000 of these exclusive Fruehauf 
units were built. They received universal acceptance 


by both government and privately operated plants 
throughout the country. 


An improved Fruehauf Powder Haul Van is now 
available. An outstanding example of Fruehauf en- 
gineering and manufacturing experience, it incorpo- 
rates every possible special safety feature to eliminate 


human contact with the Trailer and minimize powder 
hauling hazards. 


Hazards Minimized by these Special Safety Factors 


1, All interior body surfaces are of non- and optional side doors swing back 
sparking non-ferrous metals. 


parallel to Trailer sides for most effi- 
i Ai 
Interior walls and coors are lined with cient 


laminated wood fastened with brass - All outside panels are completely 
screws. weather-lapped, and watersheds 

‘ above doors prevent leakage. 
: vag o . poe ae ” . All wiring is protected by conduit 


and weatherproof junction boxes and 
. Maximum-opening full-width rear doors connections, 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER: COMPANY © DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


g and 





FRUEHAUF 
Full Automatic Supports 
add Safety — Save Time, 





FULLY AUTOMATIC COUPLING 


Coupling is completely cab-controlled. The driver are | 
ply backs the tractor under the Trailer, which locks 


the king pin and raises the automatic supports in 
one motion. There is no cranking. 


FULLY AUTOMATIC UNCOUPLING 


Uncoupling is quick, safe, and completely cab- 
controlled. The driver merely operates a hand lever 
inside the cab to disengage the king pin, then 


drives away. Supports are automatically lowered 
and locked in the down position. 


FULLY AUTOMATIC CONNECTIONS 
Lights and mechanical brakes are automatically 
connected through the beflow king pin during 

pling, and cted during 
uncoupling. Brakes are set  eutometically to pre- 
vent rolling when Trailer is uncoupled. 





ACT IS 
HUMAN CONTE ny ATED! 


ER NEVER 
THE DRIV LEAVES THE CAB! 


FRUEHAUF Praslers icone 


TRANSPORTATION” 








Make this 22327 test - 
in your office-at no cost 


compare 
LU5LT chairs 
for comfort! 
convenience! 
value! mail 


coupon today 


6 Easy Adjustments | 


— without tools 


4. For height 
of backrest. 


1. For height 
of seat. 

5. For angle 
of backrest. 


2. For depth 
of seat. 

6. For tension 
of tilt action. 


3. For slope 
of seat. 


MODEL 16-5 





® a 


*Prices in Florida, Texas and 11 Western 
states. 


LO5Ca 
Office Chairs 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Also makers of COSCO Household 
Stools, Chairs and Utility Tables 


rs 


Take Cosco Office Chairs into your 
own office for a free, 10-day trial. Let 
your most critical “seat-critics” subject 
them to every test and comparison. 
Then see if everyone doesn’t agree that 
Cosco offers more for your money than 
any other chair . . . true custom-built 
comfort at mass-production prices. 

Mail coupon for installation of any 
or all six all-steel models in your office— 
without obligation. Four adjustable 
models with up to six easy adjustments. 
Seats of all models cushioned with Fire- 
stone Foamex or foam rubber latex. 
Bonderized, baked-on enamel or chro- 
mium finish and Du Pont ‘“Fabrilite”’ 
upholstery in all popular office colors. 

Illustrated: At top, 17-A Executive Chair, 
$48.45 ($50.95*); also 17-T, armless, $43.25 
($45.25*) Extreme left, 16-S Secretarial Chair 
with spring back, $31.95 ($33.45*); also 16-F> 
fixed back, $29.95 ($31.25*). Left, 20-A Side 
Chair, $29.25 ($30.55*); also 20-L, armless, 
$23.95 ($25.25*). 


HAMILTON MANUFACTU ag CORPORATION 


Department 8322 COLUMBUS, INDIA 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without obligation, name of 
nearest dealer and complete catalog. 


Nome 

















PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


UHF circuits are printed on specially 
coated plates (left) by Federal Tele- 
communications Laboratories, a sub 
sidiary of International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. Present-day circuits 
use costly, precision-made waveguides, 
called ‘plumbing right). IT&T’s 
printed version is smaller, cheaper. 

a 
Mixing paints with ultrasonic sound 
waves is getting a tryout by Brush De 
velopment Co. and Sears, Rocbuck & 
Co. They are experimenting with both 
pigment grinding emulsification. 

= 
More ceramics will be going into clec 
tronic transmitting tubes in years ahead, 
says J. E. Nelson, sales manager of 
General Electric’s industrial and trans 
mitting tubes. He thinks that “a limit 
has been reached in power and fre 
quency where glas tube envelopes 
is no longer adequate 

7 
Du Pont’s new laboratory at Newark, 
Del., will test the npany’s products 
and processes to eliminate hazards to 
employees and customers. It will also 
broaden du Pont’s research in two other 
fields: industrial fatigue and clothing 
comfort. The results will be released 
to other companies to researchers 
in hygiene and medicine. 

e 
Petroleum expansions: M. W. Kellogg 
Co. got the contract for the design 
and _ construction f a 45,000-bbl. 
catalytic cracker and ilkylation plant 
(for high-octane blends) at the Phila- 
delphia refinery of Atlantic Refining 
Co. . . . Cities Service Oil Co. is put- 
ting up a $3.9-million gas plant at 
Bartlesville, Okla., expects a daily out- 
put of 200,000 gal. of liquid prod- 
ucts. . . . Sulfur from natural gas is 
the specialty of an extraction plant for 
Phillips Chemical Co. at Goldsmith, 
Tex. 
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The dial 'phone is such a familiar part of each day's transactions 

that we forget the intricate pattern of precision mechanisms which make 

it function. Take the automatic dial exchange. This ‘nerve center’ of the 
system contains infinitely complex relays of minute contact points that require 
clean air to function properly. A mere particle of dust or smudge of 
soot on a contact may throw an entire series out of order and seriously 
interrupt service. That is why clean airis a ‘must with dial telephones. 


Write for ‘‘Dust, Dollars and Dividends’. . . the dramatic story 
of dust, its problems and their profitable solution. 


7 SS Aix Fitter 


COMPANY, INC. 
387 Central Ave., Lovisville 8, Ky. * American Air Filter of Canada, Lid., Montreal, P.Q. 
Piants in Lovisville, Ky. and Moline, Ill. 


ELECTRONIC ROTO-CLONE 


it ttt nt i PRECIPITATORS iL DUST COLLECTORS 
WATT Th AA | 
_— | 


AIR FILTERS 








AT THE | 

UNITED STOVE | 
COMPANY 
YPSILANTI, MICH. 


WRITE FOR CASE 
STUDY REPORT 
No. 244 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of The Baker-Raulang Company 
1204 West 60th Street * Cleveland 2, Ohio 
In Canada: 
Railway and Power Engineering Corp., Led. 


ee et Reghtered UL Pn OF 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 








CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full text of the materials orders 
may be obtained from National Pro- 
duction Authority, Washington 25, or 
from any Dept. of Commerce regional 
office. 

Full texts of the price orders may 
be had from the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, Washington 25, or from the 
regional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 


Ferroalloys: Eliminates the filing of 
individual requests for allocations of 
nickel anodes, salts, chemicals, oxides, 
and catalysts by permitting the sup- 
plier to lump orders and make a single 
application to NPA. M-80 as amended 
(Mar. 12). 

Chemical wood pulp: Suspends until 
July 1, 1952, the reserve production 
and consumption controls on un- 
bleached sulfate wood pulp. Also in- 
creases inventories to 120-day supply 
for unbleached sulfate and a 90-day sup- 
ply for unbleached sulfite. M-72 
amended (Mar. 12). 

Cans: Permits canners and packers 
to use any quality of secondary tin mill 
plate for packaging any commodity 
without having the material charged 
against percentage quotas defined in 
the order. M-25, Amdt. 1 (Mar. 13). 

Crushing bort and diamond powder: 
Provides a mandatory monthly report- 
ing procedure covering inventories, re- 
ceipts, consumption, and re- 
claimed quantities of these materials 
for all consumers, reclaimers, importers, 
dealers, brokers, and other holders who 
engage in transactions involving more 
than 10 carats of these materials in a 
month. M-102 (Mar. 13). 

Cadmium: Relaxes controls on use 
of cadmium to permit its unrestricted 
use in items or processes specificalls 
defined and to fill orders bearing the 
ratings A, B, C, FE, and Z-2. M-19 as 
amended (Mar. 13 

Diamond grinding wheels: Places 
restrictions on users and manufacturers 
of diamond grinding wheels to con- 
serve diamond crushing bort and make 
a more cquitable distribution in the 
trade. M-103 (Mar. 13). 

Passenger cars: Revokes order regu- 


sales, 


lating production of passenger cars by 
integrating automobile production into 
the Controlled Materials Plan. Restric- 
tions on automatic transmissions and 
use of secondary aluminum in manu- 
facture of aluminum engine pistons 
remain in effect. M-60-80 revocation. 


(Mar. 14). 


Pricing Orders 


Copper scrap: Sets ceilings on dealer 
to-dealer sales of pper scrap and 
copper alloy scrap. CPR 46, Amdt. 2 
(eff. Mar. 12). 

Petroleum products: Authorizes maxi- 
mum container dep¢ harge for steel 
drums used as shipping containers for 
petroleum product CPR 17, Amdt. 
15 (eff. Mar. 15 

Livestock distribution 
cedural regulation 
ery for hearings, 
appeals for person dversely affected 
by orders issued under the meat dis 
tribution regulation. DPR 1; DR 1, 
Rev. 1; Del of Aut! 1, Rev. 1; Del 
of Auth. 12, Rev. | 1 Suppl. 1 and 
2; Del of Auth. 56 (eff. Mar. 17 

Tomato sauce: Authorizes 
of 8-oz. containers of tomato and hot 
sauce to make slight es. CPR 55, 
SR 5, Amdt. 2 (eff. M 17 

Synthetic rmbber up ceiling 
prices for export f GR-S type. 
CPR 61, SR-2 (eff. M 17 

Window washing services: Permits 
suppliers of wind ig and jani 
torial services for off buildings in 
the New York (¢ 
ceilings bv the dol nt 
of wage increases ¢g ted the industn 
ifter Jan. 25, 1951. CPR 34, SR 13 
(eff. Mar. 12 

Retail machinery sales: Grants 
ufacturers the stablishing 
their own ceilings under the same regu 
lation they used t tablish ceiling 
prices to all othe f purchasers. 
CPR 30, Amdt. 32 (eff. Mar. 15 

Lumber: Set nd-cents 
ceilings for sales by facturers of fir 
and hemlock lumb ed in Cali 
fornia and west of tl Tel 


Sets up pro 
vide machin 
rguments, and 


canner 


imount 


man- 


opt 


Moun 
tains in Washington 1 Oregon. CPR 
128 (eff. Mar.. 18 

Horsemeat: FE stal 
cents ceilings on sal fresh, 
and cured horsemeat at wholesale 
and frozen 
sales of canned hor 
only at wholesale 
(eff. Mar. 14) 

Nash passenger automobiles: Scts up 
higher basic retail p for the new 
1952 models of the Statesman and 
Ambassador series. CPR 83, Sec. 2, 
Spec. Order 17 (eff. M 13 


dollars-and- 
frozen, 
fresh 

ind 
processors 


CPR 129 


horsem t retail 
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PIPE FITTINGS. =" 


metallurgically 
sound for 


maximum service 


Sound metallurgy... the result 
of unsurpassed facilities and 
advanced laboratory controls... 
provides the maximum of de- 
pendability in Ladish Controlled 
Quality fittings. Every phase of 
metal quality... composition, 
structure and physical properties 
.-.is continuously safeguarded— 
and certified proof of metallurgi- 
eal integrity is available to users 


of Ladish fittings. 





THE COMPLETE ( Onlrollid YZualily FITTINGS LINE 
PRODUCED UNDER ONE ROOF...ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


| Fy) DY ES) s (OO 


CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE SUBURB 
District Offices, New York @ Buffalo © Pittsburgh © Philadelphia * Cleveland @ Chicago © St. Poul 
St. Lovis © Ationta @ Houston @ Tuo © Los Angeles © Hovona © Toronto @ Mexico City 


CC blot..+7.0000eED 








STAINLESS STEEL 
FOR SUBSTITUTIONS 


If your production is threatened by the short supply of 
critical materials—stainless steel may be your answer. 
Several types of stainless steel are in good supply, and 


are competitive in price with other materials. Latest 





N. P. A. directives have made certain types of stainless 


steels obtainable without restrictions. 


Our engineering department will be glad to consult 
with you to see if you can fabricate stainless with your 


existing tools. You may choose to save money by using 








lighter gauge material and take advantage of the su- 


perior strength of stainless. 


For complete technical information and advice, contact 
the Sharon district office nearest you, or write direct to 


Sharon Steel Corporation, Sharon, Pennsylvania. 


<=> 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
Sharon, Penniyloaria 








Paper Shares 


Investor Gotrocks Calls His Broker 


Hamilton Gotrocks read something 
in the morning paper last week that 
made him call his broker in a hurry. 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., a big West 
Coast paper amnion 38 decided to 
surrender a certificate of necessity it got 
last May to build a kraft pulp mill that 
would have cost it $20-million or more. 
Gotrocks, who had big holdings in 
paper shares, thought that he could 
recognize a straw in the wind when he 
saw it. 
¢ An Omen—The language of Crown’s 
announcement worried Gotrocks, who 
had been through some fast ups and 
downs in paper before. The announce- 
ment said that due to “continued short 
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ages of steel, copper, and other mate- 
rials the construction could not be effi- 
ciently and economically completed 
under present conditions.” That 
sounded fishy to Gotrocks, who knew 
that materials look a lot easier now 
than they did last May. Something 
else was to blame, he figured. 

[he announcement went on: “An- 
other material factor affecting our de- 
cision was the substantial increase in 
kraft pulp production facilities in the 
U.S. and Canada, construction of 
which has been started or is now con- 
templated, since our application was 
filed.” In other words, guessed Got- 
rocks, the paper industry is beginning 


to get itself overbuilt. Will this go far 
enough to really hurt earnings? 
© Question—Gotrocks was no expert on 
the paper industry. But he did know 
two things: (1) Consumption of pa- 
per, particularly of paperboard (for 
containers), is sensitive to changes in 
business conditions; (2) in past boom 
periods, the industry’s productive facili- 
ties have expanded so fast that subse- 
quent recessions have led to “cutthroat 
competition” and sharply lower profit 
margins in order to keep mills running. 
The industry got a small taste of this 
in 1949 (upper chart). 

That’s why Gotrocks asked his 
broker, J. Frank Ticker of Bull, Bear 


151 








Wages 


@ LOW IN COosT 
@ FEATHER-WEIGHT 
@ SUPER-STRONG 


Safeguard YOUR PRODUCTS FROM- 


@ SHOCK ©@ BREAKAGE ® VIBRATION 
® BOUNCE @RUBBING ® CHIPPING 
® CRUSHING ® ABRASION ® SCRATCHING 


SOF-RAP A muli-woll krinkled cushion 
material that provides stretch and permits 
“slippage” . . . safeguarding against abrasion 
damage from friction and chafing. Soft, re 
silient inner cushion is strip-laminated to a tough, 
durable protective outer-wrap that resists tears 
and punctures. Ideal for exterior-interior 
packaging. — SOF-RAP conforms to any shape. 


INTERLEAVING AND FLOAT WRAPPING 
KR EPAK Tough, single-ply krinkled interior 


wrap of blanket-like softness. Protects against 
shock and vibration—prevents surface mars and 
scratches — provides absorption and insulation. 
KREPAK conforms to any shape without tear or 
breakage no matter how 

irregular the shape. 


a 
NICHOLS 


PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GREEN BAY - WISCONSIN 





& Co., if he thought he should sell. 
Since the bull market started in 1949, 
Gotrocks had run up’ some sizable 
paper profits in paper (lower chart, 

e 151). Only one or two groups, 
in fact, have done better in the bull 
market (BW—Mar.8’51,p159). 

Unless the paper group was really on 
the skids, though, Gotrocks didn’t want 
to cash in his profits, because of taxes. 
¢ Answer—Ticker advised Gotrocks to 
hang on to his shares. And Ticker told 
him why: 

The situation in kraft pulp isn’t 
necessarily an index of what is going 
to happen to the whole pulp and paper 
industry. You’ve got to remember that 
paper isn’t really one industry; it’s a 
group of related industries. Usually, 
it’s considered one unit because one 
concern is likely to operate in several 
of its segments—pulp, paperboard, 
newsprint, kraft paper, book and fine 
paper, building paper and board. 

The industry as a whole has in- 
creased its productive facilities fast in 
the past few years. About $1-billion 
has gone into plant since 1940. Pro- 
duction of pulp and paper has just 
about doubled since 1939. But the in- 
crease in kraft facilities has been par- 
ticularly rapid—which explains why 
kraft was one of the first segments to 
start cutting back. 

Much of the capacity increase came 

about when building controls and ac- 
celerated depreciation first came in. 
Many companies in the paper industry 
jumped in at that time with some sort 
of new project. It was pretty well ex- 
pected around the trade that some of 
these plans wouldn’t be carried out 
when it came time for the company 
to start building. Crown’s kraft proj- 
ect is one of the first to be called off, 
but millmen figure that other post- 
ponements or abandonments are likely, 
too. 
e Still Strong—Actually, the various 
segments of the industry don’t show 
too many signs of price weakness. One 
instance of this strength is the situa- 
tion in pulp: 

Since the war, Scandinavian pulp 
has sold at premium prices in U.S. 
markets, and a reduction in its price 
has often been a tipoff to lower U.S. 
prices. But the latest cut in Scandina- 
vian = probably won’t have that 
effect. This time it seems that the shoe 
is on the other foot. Scandinavian 
prices are coming down partly because 
U.S. and Canadian pulp production 
has been built up. 

Paperboard, the section most sensi- 
tive to general business conditions, 
since industry is its chief customer, has 
shown no real price weakness as yet. 
Moreover, not only has the backlog of 
unfilled orders begun to level off, but 
(it had been falling precipitously since 
the middle of 1951) volume of new 


orders has been improving lately. And 
in recent weeks the operating rate in 
paperboard has moved up slightly. For 
the week ended Mar. 8, according to 
the America Paper & Pulp Assn., it 
was 86%. It had been 83% the pre- 
ceding week. 

eA Balance?—In other words, it is 
possible—though by no means proved— 
that paperboard has made its read- 
justment. 

e White Paper—Although paperboard 
production has shown some signs of 
stability lately, some experts believe 
that white paper may be due for some 
trouble now. “White paper” includes 
book (and magazine) paper, and tis- 
sue paper. Output rolled along at or 
near operating capacity all through 
1951. But the operating rate has 
dropped a little this year 

Some people think this indicates 
white paper may be due for a shakeup 
in the near future, similar to the one 
paperboard has been going through. 
Other industry spokesmen deny this. 
They point to the fact that book 
paper prices were raised just recently. 
¢ Bargain—Just the same, a little story 
is being told around Wall Street that 
may be significant, if it’s true. A cer- 
tain paper company, the story goes, 
was discussing a renewal of its con- 
tract the other day with a big maga- 
zine. The paper maker started off by 
asking a higher price. But when the 
two parties got down to brass tacks, 
the magazine ended up with a 10% 
lower price than before, for a 10-year 
contract. 
¢ Lower Earnings—Newsprint, though 
still holding up strong, isn’t selling at 
the super-premium prices of earlier 
years. Yet there’s one factor that has 
developed lately to plague the U.S. 
companies. The Canadian dollar (which 
had been at a discount) now sells at a 
slight premium in relation to the U.S. 
dollar. That, in effect, is a cost increase 
to American compan 

Naturally, the paper industry is go- 
ing to have lower nings this year 
than last. But nothing like rout can 
be foreseen. Most people feel that the 
long-range outlook for the industry is 
solid as long as U.S. population con- 
tinues to expand. Per capita con- 
sumption has risen from 319 Ib. 
1946 to 415 Ib. in 19 The average 
U.S. citizen is, by a siderable mar- 
gin, the biggest pap user in the 
world. 

But some econon 
water on the idea that per capita paper 
consumption will keep going up and 
up indefinitely. They point out that 
the number of families being formed 
is now falling off sharply. And they 
believe that’s going to have a lot to 
do with checking a rise in per capita 
paper consumption, as well as the con- 
sumption of lots of other things. 


pour cold 
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Ever see your product 


as others see it? 


Your package, so neat, smart and sales- 
appealing when it leaves the factory — what 


does it look like after weeks or months on 
a store shelf? 


Is the wrap unmarred? Free of dust and soil- - 


age? Are the contents at peak freshness and 
quality? 

If the answer is “No,”’ it will pay you to in- 
vestigate PLIOFILM—Goodyear’s tough, trans- 
parent, moistureproof film. 

PLIOFILM affords superb protection against 
practically every hazard of distribution and 
it preserves freshness, too. Take a look at these 
proved PLIOFILM advantages: 


PLIOFILM is so strong, it’s virtually immune 


to splitting or ripping—It’s moistureproof, 


GOOD THINGS ARE BETTER IN 


PACKAGING “a 
FILM 


3-way protection against 


air, moisture, liquids 


keeps wanted moisture in, unwanted moisture 
out—It eliminates soilage, drastically reduces 
returns and rewraps—Its transparency adds 
lustre to any package—Its yield is greater 
than conventional films, making it far more 
economical to use. 


PLIOFILM is ideal shelf-life insurance, whether 
you're packaging pickles or coffee—zippers or 
spark plugs—T-bone steaks or textiles. It 
prints clearly in multicolors, handles easily in 
packaging machines. 


For the complete story on this versatile pack- 
aging film, write for the free booklet, “Plain 
Facts about Pliofilm.” Fill out the coupon 
below and mail it today. 


Pliofilm, a rabber hydrochioride—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GOODYEAR, PLIOFILM DEPT. B-3 
AKRON 16, OHIO 


Please send me free copy of “Plain Facts 
About Pliofilm” 





“a 














We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”— Every Sunday — ABC Network 



































Che Lakewood 


UILD FOR ANY 
AND ALL MARKETS 


As a Peaseway Franchise Builder, you 
can build homes to suit any taste—any 
pocketbook! 


Shown is the low-cost Peaseway home, 
“The Lakewood,” 691 square feet, 2- 
bedroom plan, designed especially for 
budget-wise buyers and for the large 
building projects in critical areas. 


There are 8 basic Peaseway designs, 
ranging up to the contemporary luxury 
home, “The Archwood,” of 1410 square 
feet, with 4 bedrooms and 2 baths. The 
flexibility of the Peaseway line of homes 
is such that variations are practically 
unlimited. 


There's a Peaseway Home for every 
buyer. 


Prices range from $7000—FHA ac- 
cepted. 


dur- 


Unsurpassed livability, quality, 


ability and scalability. 

It will pay you to investigate the fine 
profit possibilities the Peaseway line of 
homes offers. Write today for complete 
information. 


PeaSew ay 
Bore 


WRITE TO: 
PEASE WOODWORK COMPANY 
noom 337 


CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 
“tn business in Cincinneti since 1893"" 





The National Voluntary 
Credit Restraint program got 
an extension of life on its first 
birthday. 


@ Chairman Oliver Powell 
and his national VCR commit- 
tee are writing tighter rules. 


® That's inline with Treasury 
fears of unrestrained credit 
expansion in the deficit financ- 


ing ahead. 


Keeping the Lid on Credit 


Voluntary credit restriction—the pro- 
gram that asks money lenders to curb 
inflation by rationing their own loans— 
celebrated its first birthday last week. 
Even its best friends hope it will never 
have another. But at the same time, 
they are cheerfully making plans to 
strengthen and encourage it in the 
months immediately ahead. 

What its supporters hope is that the 
need for voluntary restrictions will be 
over by this time next year. Certainly, 
current soft spots in business are reduc- 
ing the inflationary scare that created 
VCR in the first place. 

But the Treasury Dept. has asked 

VCR to stay around a while. With a 
period of deficit financing ahead, 
‘Treasury is afraid of another upward 
surge of prices and another round of 
unrestrained credit expansion. 
e New Rules Coming—VCR doesn’t 
make rules. But it tells regional com- 
mittees what kind of lending practices 
feed inflation without helping mobiliza- 
tion. The definitions are going to be 
hardened. 

Tightened standards will be an- 
nounced after a meeting of the national 
committee Mar. 28. The committee 
will be asked to consider such addi- 
tional recommendations as these: 

eA closer watch over revolving 
credits set up by banks and other lend- 
ers. Officials feel that a line of credit 
originally obtained for a recommended 
purpose often is diverted to something 
else subsequently if it is simply re- 
newed as a matter of routine. 

e More scrutiny of stand-by credit 
lines. Forward commitments have 
been a big problem in cases where the 
money—when called for—is likely to be 
used for nonessential purposes. 

¢ Discouragement of municipal bond 


issues for improvements of secondary 
roads. 

So far, most of the private loans 
turned down as not meeting VCR 
standards have been for inventory ex- 
pansion or real estate speculation. Cor- 
porations have been discouraged from 
borrowing to buy or retire their own 
stock. Loans for the purchase of exist- 
ing businesses have been frowned on. 

‘Chances are that the next set of 

recommendations will contain a re 
newed warning about nonessential 
projects. Officials have in mind the 
possibility of a round of credit for build 
ing T'V stations, for example. VCR may 
be asked to pin an inflationary label 
on such loans. 
e Flexible—Though the general trend 
of policies coming out of the Mar. 28 
meeting will be in the direction of re- 
striction, VCR has shown it can move 
the other way, too. Last winter it 
found its limit of 50% mortgage loans 
on upper-bracket houses was being 
widely disregarded. It shifted to a 
66% limit. 

It may have to change its mind 
about some public projects, too. One 
is the proposed $115-million purchase 
of Puget Sound Power & Light Co. by 
seven public utility districts in the 
Northwest (BW—Jan.12’52,p135). 

VCR standards have thus far helped 
block public sale of new bond issues 
required by the utility districts to 
finance the deal. But the utility dis- 
tricts have political power locally. Also, 
they are now arguing that their pur- 
chase of the PSP&L properties would 
lead to more electric power in an area 
that needs it badly. So VCR’s attitude 
may change. 

The committee is still on record 
against bond issues for such purposes 
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Take a schoolma’am’s dim view of bubble gum if you 
want to. But never underrate a penny in the confection- 
ery plant. Or in the meat plant. Or in the brewery, the 
bakery, the cannery, the dairy. That’s where they figure 
profits in fractions of cents. And they know there’s no 
profit today without food engineering. Packages, ingre- 
dients, processes, handling methods, physical distribu- 
tion —all are being up-dated. This makes food plants 
the third largest modernization and replacement market 
among manufacturers (and a market for $20 billion 


wig. 3 


a me PRocesst® Sail 


engineering. Take the packaging: Not so long 
ago, each of Fleer’s battery of machines was 
wrapping 220 pieces a minute. On today’s line, 
each machine forms the gum, cuts a wrapper from 
a roll, wraps the gum, tucks the wrapper’s cor- 
ners and heat-seals them — 500-a-minute. 
Fleer has doubled the bubbles-per- 
minute and held the penny 
price. 
worth of materials, parts, containers and supplies each 
year). 

And, to keep informed, food plants are buying three 
times as many subscriptions to Foop ENGINEERING as 
they did in 1940. Naturally. For years, Foop ENGINEER- 
ING has led industry-wide readership polls (the latest, 
by Crossley Incorporated). For years, it has carried 
more advertising than any competitor directed to the 
entire food engineering market. 


Can food plants use your products? We'll gladly tell 
you...Then you tell them in Foop ENGINEERING. 


Visit us at booth 536 
AMA National Packaging Exposition 
Atlantic City, April 14 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


of the food industry 








Paul V. Galvin, President of Motorola Inc., says... 
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IS GEARED TO YOUR SALES, 
AND IT KEEPS WAREHOUSE 








THANKS FOR THE 
SERVICE , JOE. YOUR 
WAREHOUSE 1S SURE 


WAREHOUSE 
NOTHING ! 


THESE IN FROM 
CHICAGO 
LAST NIGHT. 


Thousands of America’s leading companies are using Flying Tiger Air Freight. 
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ROGER. THEY MUST BE 
PUTTING MOTOROLAS IN 
EVERY ROOM OUT THERE! 
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GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA. CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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as soldier bonuses. And it doesn’t in- 
tend to change its mind. Oregon and 
Montana have already been forced to 
mag sales of bonus bonds approved 
y their voters. West Virginia was 
also forced to confine its recent sales 
of similar bonds to local banks and in- 
dividuals, plus state funds (BW —Dec. 
8’51,p163). 

¢ Results—There’s no precise way to 
measure the effect of VCR. Plainly, it 
didn’t stop a rise in loans. Loans by 
commercial banks increased $6.1-billion 
in 1951, with VCR in operation for 
nine months. In 1950, however, the 
increase was $9.3-billion. Some of the 
slowing of the rate of gain last year 
might be attributed to VCR. 

Its main task, however, is not to put 
a general lid on all types of lending. 
It is to divert money from nonessential 
to essential uses. Its backers claim 
success in this. 

For example, 220 banks told the 
Federal Reserve that from July through 
October last year, loans to textile, ap- 
parel, and leather industries declined 
$217-million, compared with a $130- 
million gain in the same months of 
1950. ‘Trade loans to wholesalers and 
retailers were up only $40-million, com- 
pared with $272-million in the 1950 
period. Loans to sales finance compan- 
ies were down $104-million, compared 
with a $324-million rise the year before. 
At the same time, lending for mobiliza- 
tion was rapidly expanding. 

What complicates the picture, how- 
ever, is the fact that large areas of non- 
essential industry had a drop in sales 
last year. This may have done a good 
deal more to restrain their borrowing 
than VCR did. 
e¢ Channeling Money—Behind Treas- 
ury’s jogging of VCR is the hope that 
another diversion of funds can be 
pulled off this year Treasury hopes 
that money denied to nonessential 
projects will go into forthcoming U.S. 
securities issued to finance the deficit. 

Insurance companies, for instance, 
will have some $9-billion to invest this 
year. Private pension funds, it’s esti- 
mated, will have $2-billion 

The new assignment given VCR is 
to see that the Treasury has a chance at 
such funds. It’s a tough job 

Take the life insurance companies. 
Despite all the Treasuries they've sold 
in the postwar years for funds to invest 
in higher-yielding investments, they still 
hold a good slug of long-term govern- 
ments. Not all the $9-billion they 
must invest this year is “free cash” 
either. At the end of January, accord- 
ing to VCR estimates released recently, 
45 companies accounting for 85% of 
all the life trade’s assets already had out- 
standing “investment commitments” of 
over $4.1-billion. And about $2.4- 
billion were expected to be taken up 
during the following six months. 
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Paper Performs Miracles these Days... 


Shs Boe eS 


® 


...With Creative Chemistry 
Your Partner in Progress ! 


y 
\ \ Special weather-proof maps for the armed forces, filler sheets for 
\ decorative laminates, the hand-towel and dish-cloth that remain tough 
and useable even when soaking wet... all are paper, but 
each with a difference. In every case, it is a processing resin produced 
by Reichhold which makes that big difference. The list of new and 
varied applications for paper made possible by Reichhold-developed 
resins goes on and on. And yet paper is only one of the many 
fields of American industry served by Reichhold . . . RCI chemists, 
specialists in everything from plastics to plywood, are constantly 
developing new ideas, new opportunities for the 


\ \ manufacturer—through creative chemistry. 
See “America’s Town Meeting” on 
TV every Sunday on ABC presented 
by Reichhold as a public service. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. [R32 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 











FINANCE BRIEFS 





Last week’s new issue offerings in- 
AFTER TAXES cluded several fast movers, but al- 

together the market had a somewhat 
sluggish tone. ‘The reasons: (1) over- 


eee the true measure of optimistic pricing, and (2) general 


, s caution by smart buyers, well aware 
invesiment wcome that the coming flood of new issues 
could soon produce more attractive 
offering prices. 

i ae aero are AFTER TAXES is the ob- New Jersey voters will be asked this 
jective—and the problem—of today’s investor. Although he fall to O. K. the sale in 1953 of $285- 
may receive high yields from taxable securities, his return million new bonds to build another 
becomes much less impressive after he pays his income tax. —— a. Governor age E. 
I : +s riscoll thinks an interest rate of less 
«| The advantages of owning tax-free state and municipal than 2% could be obtained if bonds 
bonds with their time proved safety and stability become were issued by the state instead of an 
greater for investors in progressively higher income tax “authority.” They could be retired, he 
brackets. A man and wife with combined taxable income says, by _ of = 20 Gh Peco 
sent $ ax : other reve- 
of $25,000 must get a 4.81% aang state gas tax anc ier reve 
yield on taxable investments Yield Comparison + 
to equal a 2.50% yield on tax- Examples Westinghouse Electric Corp. has sold 
exempt bonds, and a single a orig $125-mullion of the $250-million 30- 
7.35%. With a $50,000 evenue Act o ) year 34% debentures that institutional 
an 6. ‘wee & , To equal a 2.50% non-taxable yield— investors recently contracted to buy 
income, the married couple If your taxable You must get a at par. It will sell another $50-million 
income is taxable yield of on June 16, the remaining $75-million 

must get a 7.35% taxable ¢ canes or Teeanthes The 1 g ; 

1 , } . next December. The buying group has 
yield toe a 2.50% re 30,000 5.32% also agreed to take $50-million more 
on tax-exempt bonds. The 45,000 7.35% next March if the company needs the 
single man must get 10.87%. 60,000 7.58% cash for its expansion program. 


The taxable yield a Head of 75,000 7.81% * 
axa yl ea 100,000 10.87% Southern California Edison Co. has 


Household wats get falls Tax-exempt bonds are even more asked the state public utilities com- 
between those cited for the > teed a ee mission to approve sale of 800,000 
single and married man. shares of new common (some $28- 
: million worth at present market prices) 
Send for our latest list of tax-free bond offerings, and belp ful charts without competitive bidding. It wants 
that show taxable and tax-free yield comparisons for individuals to negotiate a deal with a syndicate 
in all income brackets, as well as for banks and other corporations. headed by First Boston Corp. and 
Harris, Hall & Co. 














2 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., for the first 
H A LS EY, STUA RT & Cc O. Inc. time wo its organization in 1883, 
123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 is planning public offering of debt 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES securities: $40-million in 15-year 
bonds. 

















7 
Commercia! and savings banks, pen- 
sion funds, and life insurance com- 
panies absorbed most of Aluminum 
Co. of America’s recent offering of 
$125-million 12-year 34% deben- 
. tures. Life companies bought 24%, 
a ater oe ; q » pension funds 26%. Banks took 34% 
vy a sale “ or the i sol 
‘round-the-world em- ' ~ | s of offering. ° 


blem — mark of finest 
craftsmanship on fire Re ublic Steel has borrowed $30-mil- 
P ° 
and burglar-resistive J j ! lion direct from an investor group at 
—_ doors, safe 4 eS =¢ an “interest cost of less than 34%.” 
‘coore cs. if 
- : : Company would not identify the buy- 

nN X ing group or give maturity date. 
SE, Write Herring. Hall-Marvin, Hamilton, Ohio, y * 
! for Brochure (“Protect Your Business”). Ask ~ . 

> Por Form 490 . Recent common stock offering to 
Chain Belt Co. stockholders proved 
a big success. They subscribed to 96% 


You advertise in Business Week when you want to influence management men. of the 81,512 shares offered at $34. 
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Consumer Goods Shares Gain 


Strength in autos and TV boosts consumer stock index 
—as does the promise of more materials. But the rise fails 
to wipe out the edge held by capital goods stocks. 


Consumer goods shares are doing a 
bit better than stocks of the capital 
goods industries in this lackadaisical 
market. Both are down, of course, from 
their bull market highs of last fall. But 
Standard & Poor’s index of consumer 
goods shares hasn’t gone down much, 
and their recent rally shows a bit more 
staying power. 

If you interpret stock prices strictly 

in terms of today’s business, this might 
seem rather odd. After all, there hasn’t 
been any recession in capital goods in- 
dustries. But many consumer goods in- 
dustries, as everyone knows, have had 
sticky going for about a year. 
e Faster Rise—Still, there is an axiom 
in Wall Street that what goes up the 
fastest usually comes down the quick- 
est. The capital goods stock index 
climbed a lot faster than the consumer 
goods index last year. It reached a 
postwar high then, while the consumer 
goods index was never quite able to 
break through the high it reached in 
1946. So, when the market as a whole 
ran into trouble, the capital goods 
shares proved the more vulnerable. 
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This kind of explanation for market 
behavior is what Wall Street calls a 
“technical” approach. That is, it is 
developed from the statistics that the 
market itself grinds out. When you 
consider the effect of business condi- 
tions on stock prices, you are said to be 
taking a “fundamental” approach. Most 
market analysts use both methods of 
looking at the gencral market. 

They have a couple of “fundamen- 
tal” reasons for the consumer goods 
stock index behaving better lately than 
the capital goods index. ‘The good show- 
ing of the auto stocks and the recent 
revival of interest in TV has done a lot 
to improve the consumer goods stock 
index. Lately, the decision to stretch 
out arms production has assured the 
auto makers and other producers of dur- 
able consumer goods that they are go- 
ing to have more materials than they 
expected. On the capital goods side, 
signs of caution in capital construction 
have begun to appear in at least one 
industry (page 162). 
¢ Abnormal—Actually, the present re- 
lationship of the two indexes, with the 





LARK 18” 


Here for the first time is a 
power mower priced far low- 
er than you'd expect for the 
quality you get! 


ROCKET 20” 


Standard and Hi-Cur Models. 
The leader since 1938 deliv- 
ers effortless, finger-tip con- 
trolled, precision power 
mowing in an economical 
home size model 


PARKHOUN! 21” 


For larger lav sid com- 
mercial use, thi ivy-duty 
mower is designe:|, built and 
powered to stand up under 
constant use. 


SAVE HOURS... 
FOR YEARS..-.WITH 


* 
POWER 
LAWN MOWERS 


Model names 

are trade marks 
of The Eclipse 
Lawn Mower Co, 


ROLLOWAY 25” 


This easy-handling mower 
performs faultlessly on estates 
where lawn appearance is im- 
portant. Note full-swivel caster 
wheel and optional sulky. 


Ap 7 
é SPEEDWAY 32” 
For mowing large 
areas, Speedway cuts 
a 32” swath at 600 
feet per minute. 
Sulky optional. 


A precision-built Eclipse takes the tedi- 
ous, tough work out of lawn mowing. 
With controls at your fingertips and 
dependable power driving wheels and 
reel, you merely guide it. Finish faster... 
feel tow Hew And best of all, enjoy years 
of trouble-free performance. 

For operating simplicity, handling ease, 
dependability and economy, no other 
mower can compare. Exclusive features 
alone offer a value that makes first cost 
secondary. Worth special cons:deration 
today... you can depend on Eciipse for 
the best in service and parts through the 
years. Authorized Parts and 

Service Distributors in most 
Metropolitan Areas. 


Wake your lawn 
more Beautiful eee 

Free booklet by noted authority 

contains helpful practical facts 


If you are now waiting for delivery of your new 
Eclipse, please sonataiies any delay is due to the 
urgency of important national defense work. 
THE ECLIPSE LAWN MOWER CO. 
Division of Buffalo-Eclipse Corporation 
Railroad Street Prophetstown, Illinois 
Eclipse Power Lawn Mowers are manufactured in 
Canada by Max weit, Liarren, St. Marys, Ontario 
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yet send us your specifications 
for prompt quotations. 


Send for your copy 
of ovr 20 page 
illustrated catalog 
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AMERICAN WELDING 
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capital goods stock index on top, is 
abnormal. Over the years, the con- 
sumer goods stock index has usually 
been on top. On the rare occasions 
when the capital goods index has gained 
the advantage, trouble has usually fol- 
lowed in the stock market. 

One analyst, whose reputation for 
calling general market trends is good, 
points out that the 1929 crash came 
after the consumer goods stock index 
had fallen off and the capital goods in- 
dex had moved sharply upward, passing 
the consumer goods index. The same 
thing happened in 1937, and on a 
smaller scale in 1938 and 1939. And 
practically every other time the capital 
goods stock index has moved above 


GM Loses Title to 


General Motors Corp.’s long reign 
as the nation’s biggest corporate earner 
has ended—at least temporarily. 

Last year saw a new Mr. Big 
crowned: Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). 
Esso had long been runner-up—but 
often a poor second, too. In 1950 its 
earnings—though second largest—were 
less than half the size of GM’s historic 
$834-million net. 

Causes of 1951’s shuffle: a 39% skid 
in GM’s earning power last year and 
an estimated 34% hike in the profits 
of the country’s biggest oil company. 
The net of the giant auto maker nose- 
dived to $506-million (its lowest level 
since 1948), while Esso profits rocketed 
to a record-breaking high—in the neigh- 
borhood of $550-million, many Wall 
Streeters now figure. 
¢ Many Villains—GM’s drop in profits 
last year wasn’t due primarily to the 
slump in its sales volume: Volume ac- 
tually slipped only $65-million under 
1950’s historic $7.5-billion total. 

Trouble, according to the 1951 an- 
nual report that GM released last week, 
was “higher tax rates, lower civilian 
volume, higher costs, price controls, and 
a greater proportion of military busi- 
ness, on which the profit margin is 
lower than on civilian goods.” Due to 
such factors (table), the report said, 
only 6.8¢ of cach sales dollar could be 
retained as net profit last year. That 
compares with 11.1¢ in 1950, an aver- 
age of 9.7¢ in 1947-49, 12.6¢ in 1936- 
40, and 17.7¢ in 1928-29. 


Net Sales Net Inco et In 
$1,459, 762 ,906 
1,504,404,472 248 , 282 , 268 
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into a long-term 
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decline. 
¢ Disturbing—This 
the present unusual 1 
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though by no mean 
tent of the end of 
After all, the capit 
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always repeat itself 
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History doesn’t 
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ith other factors, 
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market before long 
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Esso 


Costs generally showed a rise of 
around $23l-million. And the com- 
pany’s increasing participation in the 
defense program called for a_ special 
charge against earnings: $35-million to 
provide for “recor\ on and plant re- 
habilitation costs incident to the de- 
fense emergency.” 
¢ Mostly Tax—But what really 
was GM’s 195] bill. With 
million of U.S. and foreign income and 
excess profits taxes, this added up to 
well over $1.1-billion. And it took 
15.3¢ of each dollar of income 
to pay it. 

Because of the sharp drop in earn- 
ings, GM had to cut its common divi 
dend payments. These were only $350 
million, compared with 1950’s $526 
million. And after their payment, only 
about $143-million left for reinvest 
ment in the bu the smallest 
amount since 1947 

That sum wasn’t ugh to maintain 
the company’s current position at its 
1950 yearend level. Working capital 
dropped $50-million to $1,457,000,000; 
quick assets (cash ernment bond 
holdings, and receivables) covered cur 
rent liabilities only 1.18 times as 
against 1.36 tim vhen the year 
started; cash and rmments alone 
were equivalent to only 86% of cur- 
rent debts, com d with 111% 
earlier. 

Here’s how GM’s sales, net income, 
and profit margin last year stack up 
with some of its lier performances: 


hurt 
$983 


TOSS 


*rofit Margin 
me as % of Sales 
$276,468 18.9% 
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, 289,940 238,482,425 16.6 
, 789, 841 196 , 436 , 598 12.2 


. 159,163 287 991 
770,340 440 447 
, 835,141 
086 , 846 
. 554,851 


373 7 
9.4 
656 , 434, 232 11.3 
834,044 11.1 
$06 , 199, 560 6.8 
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How far can you go on a book? 


If the book is the popular 
“‘Kon-Tiki,” you can go about 
4200 exciting and authentic miles. 

If the book is “Dynamic 
Physics,’’ you can travel the 
long microcosmic road to the 
heart of the atom. 

If the book is “Geography 
of Many Lands,” your children 
can make delightful trips to 
anywhere on the globe. 

These and other Rand M€Nally 
books take you on autheniic 


journeys, giving pleasure 
and adding to your 
knowledge on the way. 

The Rand M¢Nally imprint 
has come to mean authentic. 
And authentic is another term 
for what is accurate and true. 

Whenever you buy a 
Rand M£Nally map, or book, 
or one of the Company’s 
varied printing services, you 
can be sure about this—the 


work will be accurate and true. 


PUBLISHERS - PRINTERS - MAP MAKERS 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO « 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
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REP. JOHN WOOD and his House Un-American Activities Committee now cast as... 


A New “Ally” 


for Reuther 


UAW chief launches a new attack on foes in Ford local. 
And it was his old Congressional sparring partners who gave 
him the excuse to oust leaders accused of being Reds. 


Few unions have been more vocifer- 
ous than CIO’s United Auto Workers 
in denouncing the House Un-American 
Activities Committee as “witch-hunt- 
ers And no non-Communist labor 
leader anywhere has equaled UAW 
president Walter Reuther in lambast- 
ing the committee. 

Yet this week Reuther and the com- 
mittee were working together on the 
UAW like a well-rehearsed vaudeville 
team. This was the sequence of events: 

eA subcommittee of the House 
group held hearings in Detroit; put on 
the record the sworn testimony of wit- 
nesses that Communists held important 
posts in UAW’s biggest unit—Local 600 
at Ford. 

e A few hours after the hearings, 
the Reuther-controlled UAW executive 
board ordered Local 600’s officers to 
appear for what was, in effect, a trial 
to determine whether the local should 
not be taken out of their hands. 


162 


e Using evidence developed by the 
Un-American Activities Committee, 
the Reuther board took over the local. 
The grounds: that it had violated the 
UAW constitution, which forbids the 
holding of union office by Communists 
and those subservient to the Com- 
munist party 

¢ From Washington, to which the 

subcommittee had returned, Rep. 
Francis Walter, the chairman, issued 
a statement praising Reuther for acting 
on the committee’s findings and purg 
ing Local 600. 
e Long Fight—That’s just the begin- 
ning of what is a new round in Walter 
Reuther’s running fight with the group, 
unfriendly to him, that has been in 
control of the Ford local. 

The UAW constitution provides that 
60 days after a local’s officers are re- 
moved there must be a new election. 
Carl Stcllato, deposed president of 600, 
and his anti-Reuther associates will run 


for reelection Reuther has only two 
months in which destroy the ma- 
jority support they have had, or face 
the most serious back he will have 
had since he took over the union’s 
helm. 

The industry 
Reuther can’t do it 
apprehensively to a 
intense factionalism in 
will have an unsett 
relations in the industr 

But the indust has underrated 
Reuther before, t may be doing 
so again. It is worth noting that, after 
temporizing for a long time on both 
the Communist problem in Local 600 
and the center of opposition to his ad- 
ministration at Ford, Reuther took the 
initiative in the fig He could have 
kept on ducking it 
e Top Aide—Now in the ring, 
playing for keeps. The industry can 
be sure that every 1g Reuther does 
for the next two months will be pre- 
calculated for its effect on this internal 
battle. That he ide it UAW’s 
highest priority concern is evidenced 
by the fact that he put Jack Conway 
in charge of Local ¢ for this interim 
pericd. 

Little 
circle, Conway has been 
most important, ablest 
union next to Reuther 
way was studying | 
of Chicago while 
director of the Un 
Round Table wh 
him to Detroit. At 
academic _ backgré in 
and political science, Conway 
ately became Reut closest 
ate. He is unafflict th the standard 
intellectual trait of tancv and doubt 
and has distingui nself as a man 
of action—sometin n ruthless ac- 
tion—in the unio! 

He has never 1 for any office in 
UAW, holding th intive post of 
president’s assistant. If ¢ can’t 
find the right ) run against 
Stellato, or make St to his captive, 
he may run for th idency of the 
Ford local himself 
¢ Boost—W hatev« 
ing now instead of 
tainly gave the com 
by Rep. John W 
respect not only a1 its old friends, 
but among liberal is well 

What the committee had had to say 
about Communist inions previously 
had been given short notice by these 
groups. When it called longshoreman 
Harry Bridges a Communist and de- 
manded his deportat years ago, it 
got no backing from union spokesmen. 


Detroit is betting 

It looks forward 
1ew period of more 
UAW. which 


ng effect on labor 


he’s 


known tside the : VAW 
tabbed the 
man in the 
himself. Con- 
t the University 
king as assistant 
rsity of Chicago 
Reuther brought 
tellectual with an 
psychology 
immedi- 
associ 


onway 


reasons for act- 
r, Reuther cer 

, now headed 
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major space changes 
a minor problem! 





When you use Johns-Manville Asbestos Universal Movable Walls, 
expansion and conversion is quickly and easily accomplished 
with minimum interference to regular routine 


@ Reallocation of existing space and partitioning of 
new space can be done easily and quickly with Johns- 
Manville Universal Movable Walls. Made of asbestos, 
these walls are ideally designed to help business and 
industry meet the space problems involved in the 
defense effort. 

The flush panels have a clean, smooth surface 
that’s hard to mar, easy to maintain, and are extra 
strong to withstand shock and abuse. They’re light in 
weight, easy to erect and relocate. The “dry wall” 
method of erection assures little or no interruption 
to regular routine, 


V| Johns- Manvill 


Johns-Manville Walls may be used as ceiling-high or 
free-standing partitions. The complete wall, includ- 
ing doors, glazing and hardware, is installed by 
Johns-Manville’s own construction men under the 
supervision of trained J-M engineers—responsibility 
is undivided. 
4 “ “ 

An estimate will convince you that the cost of J-M 
Movable Walls compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For full details, write Johns- 
Manville, Dept. BW, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. On, 








HOW 


to mechanize your sales 
with business paper 
advertising 


ASK YOUR 
McGRAW-HILL MAN 


Or write us 


In the manufacture of a sale, just as in the manufac- 
ture of a product, there are certain operations which 
can be speeded up with mechanical tools. 

This 20-page MeGraw-Hill booklet ‘‘Mechanizing 
Your Sales with Business Paper Advertising”’, dis- 
cusses the steps along the route to a sale—and to 
the protection of a market if you are oversold— 
which can be performed most economically by the 
high-speed, low-cost tools of advertising. 

We believe you'll find it both interesting and 
helpful. 


McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATIONS 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


* 
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Flexibility 

... is the keynote in 
WSB's welfare plan rulings. If 
a plan isn't too far off ap- 
proved standards, it's O.K. 


Employers 
ers welfare b 
allowed by Wa 
rules may be ab 
try to go too far 
ing that clear in 

WSB regu 
plans by the be 
rather than by 
It requires rep 
plans, but let 
davs later with i 
from the board 1 the benefit 
fall within specif } 
¢ Not Dogmatic r. 7, WSB 
had received 4,4 t n Ww OF 
amended plan \ t 50 followed 
the board's pre 
ering disability 
dependency, an 

rhe 1,050 w 
health-and-welf 
emplovers were t iit for the nod 
before putting tl f-formula ben 
fits into effect I mimittce now 
has acted on about f thes 

Che 150 tak furnish a guide 
to the flexibility vhich WSB is 
handling welfar Almost all o 
the application yard approval, 
usually on one of l 

¢ Benefits 


minor deviatior 
rules 
e Some 

torical practices 
tices, bargaining 
ipproval 
¢ Green Light—\VS 
ber of low-cost 
deviated onl 
standards. One 
surance, provid 
and Southwest 
$300 accident 

lhe board i] 
ind surgic al CO 
well as active em 
the death benefit 
lowed by WSB 

The board O.] ncontributor\ 
hospital, surgical lical expenses 
for dependents of ees of a Los 
Angeles  drugst I ilthough 
WSB rules norm re ucl 
benefits only if es pav 40 
of the cost. The | greed the non 
contributory plai Id be allowed 
because the barg nion had won 
such a plan in f tores before the 
wage freeze. 
¢ Red Light—On | ecommendation 
of the health-and fare committc¢ 
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Middle South 
— a Pulp-ar d Paper Industry 


af Rates 


+ 


) Epenes 32% in Five Years 


This is pulpwood starting on a varied career. 
The result will be bags, boxes, paper, textiles, 
plastics—or any of a host of products the expand- 
ing pulp and paper industry turns out from fast- 
growing Middle South forests. 


Through new product development, forest con- 
servation programs and plant improvements, the 
Middle South pulp and paper industry steadily 
adds to the area’s economic progress. Today, this 
industry employs 26 thousand people in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi, with a yearly payroll 
of $87 million; spends another $300 million for 
goods and services. 

Now the pulp and paper industry has an extra 
boost for all Middle South businesses. After a 
32% capacity expansion in the past 5 years, 
another $42 million in new plants are under con- 
struction—and more are planned. Right now one 
Middle South plant produces over 13% of all 
U. S. rayon pulp, and this share will jump to 25% 
after current expansion. 

Like men of the pulp and paper industry— 
whose confidence in the future of the Middle South 
is so well proven—you will find a combination of 
economic advantages in this three-state region. 
Outstanding are: growing markets, excellent trans- 
portation, varied agricultural and mineral raw 
materials, depentalie temalat power and natural 
gas, mild climate, friendly people, and the world 
port of New Orleans. 

Write for specific data. Your company, too, 
can profit from plant or distribution facilities in 
the Middle South. 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office: 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, 
New Orleans, La., or any of these business-managed, 
tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, La. 
MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson 5, Miss. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 


New Orleans 9, La. 








America’s Most Powerful Cleaner 


Three hig 
steam gun 
300 ga 
hour 
supplie 
gol! 

500 


Send for free illustrated broadside 
KELITE prooucrs INC la Cana - =| ) he 
chess ; i i 


USE 73 ORIGINAL 
ROURA ..' 
HOPPERS 


—they pay for themselves 





Vv PLANT PROTECTION? 
¥ OUTDOOR STORAGE PROTECTION? 
vy TRAFFIC CONTROL? 


SPECIFY 
Only ROURA Has The Exclusive 
ANCHOR FENCE! PATENTED Instant Release Handle 


Anchor Chain Link Fence solves three Fitting any standard fork or platform lift 
problems at once. Protects plant and truck, thousands of ROURA HOPPERS are in 
equipment! Protects outdoor storage! And constant operation handling wet or dry, hot 
~ ic » efficie 7 7 
he Ips you — traffic “~~ ee a or cold, bulky materials. Simple to operate 
bie sure you get genuine Anchor Fence el ; : « oethe gt 
only one m 3 required f 

with these exclusive features that mean aad ad d - a k mage r “ee Garteuting 
permanent protection for your plant: Deep- SSS ee Oe eee 
Driven Anchors for permanent erectness. The ROURA HOPPER dumps, rights and locks 
Square-Frame Gates for additional itself securely by a simple lift of the patented 
anaes, Saare ety ae = — release handle. Sizes 42 to 2 cu. yds. ROURAS 
nity and appearance. fF or more tacts write can al b : f . b 
for free Industrial Fence Catalog. ANCHOR h cg haw designed for fier trucks ond in 
Post Propucts, Inc., Industrial Fence other sizes to meet specifications—can be 
Div., 6675 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. equipped with special flanges to permit 

stacking for storage or future distribution 


The ROURA will quickly pay for itself many 
or Fence vme* Write today for detailed brochure, 
ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 


1415 W 











WSB rejected or modified plans where 
they couldn’t be justified as minor de- 
viations or as th« ult of area, indus- 
try, or bargaining practices 

The board refused to let one em- 
ployer give his kers, free, a group 
life insurance plan that provided cov 
erage amounting t 185% of average 
earnings. Under WSB rules, a non 
contributory plan it provide cover 
age amounting t re than $1,500, 
or more than 85 f annual earnings 
To provide mot isurance, the em 
plover must us ontributory plan 
that taps emplo for at least 40% 
of the insurance t 

Another plan that didn’t go through 
was a noncontributory hospital-benefit 
plan for employe ind their depend 
ents. WSB gave only partial ap 
proval. It said it s permmt such a 
plan for emplo but not for their 
dependents. If « lents are to be 
covered, too, em es must pay at 
least 40% of th cost 


Builders’ Wage Hike 
Adds to Building Costs 


Construction got an expected 
boost last week Wage Stabiliza 
tion Board O.K 224¢-an-hour pa} 
hike for building kers in 1952 

WSB accepted truction Indus 
try Stabilizatior nission recom 
mendations of vage boost and 
up to 74¢ an h re in employer 
contributions to th-and-welfare ben 
efits (BW —Mar 

The increase t mandatory, but 
nobody doubts t they will show up 

ind quickly—in velopes. Some 
70% of the contract ering 2.5-mil 
lion on-site bui wkers are ne 
gotiated in th ig. Unions ar 
going to bargain t t every cent 


HS 


the increase 
e More Than Minimum—W/SB found 
that CISC’s re nded 15¢ rais« 
figured out to 1 than the 14.7 
raise now allowed kers in other in 
dustries; only 12. ie. WSB ap 
proved 15¢ any It explained: (1 
Unlike in other tries, many con 
struction “fring ire charged 
against permissil so building 
workers should ved more; (2 
building wage remain rigid 
throughout 1952 ther workers 
may get addition t-of-living raises 
and (3) because of nplex craft and 
area differential the construction 
industry, the flat | raise will be less 
inflationary tha ercentage rais¢ 
would be 

The board al the 74¢ addi 
tional for welfar ts will give the 
building worker than those in 
other industries v et under WSB’s 
Reg. 19 
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““Give us a die casting die steel 
that fabricates easier and works 
better at elevated tempera- 
tures!" AeEeService answered 
the need with Super Samson, 
the first die steel to com- 
bine good hobability, machin- 
ability and strength at high 
temperatures. 


A closer fit with stainless: 
Few rejects, long tool life and 
high product quality result 
from stainless steel engineered 
to the job. To give Carpenter 
customers these advantages, 
AcE*Service came up with a new 
idea... Stainless Servistrip, 
providing closer hardness 
limits, better ductility, cleaner 
blanking. 


FOUND: 


a way to free skilled 


manpower for other 


important jobs 


Today many companies have found a way 
to use both manpower and equipment 
more effectively, through Carpenter's 
Application Engineering Service. 


A-E-Service is Carpenter's way of working 
alongside customers ... helping them 
apply specialty steels to get maximum out- 
put from men and machinery. A-E-Service 
starts with the first bar labeled ‘‘Carpenter”’ 
you order. The bar is earmarked to do a 
specific service, like reducing production 
steps to free manpower, or making pos- 
sible better products for more sales. That's 
why the Carpenter man probes deeper for 


facts on each job. He's after all the data 
he can get to apply the one steel best 
fitted to your needs. These goals repre- 
sent a challenge we can’t resist. 


And A-E-Service is more. It’s backed by 
field engineers rendering on-the-job ser- 
vice. It gets its vitality from a pioneering 
staff of laboratory specialists. These are 
the men responsible for many metallurgi- 
cal “‘firsts’’ that have enabled Carpenter 
customers to be first with new products, 
and unusual, cost-saving methods. This 
is A-E-Service. Count on it to continue to 
work for those it serves. 


y keeps you 
ahead of competition 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY e READING, PA. 
Pioneers in improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels through continuing research 





SHIPPING 7" 
: R 
ELECTRICAL ee 


“Ther are 36-million EMPLOYABLES outside the labor force: 

Cut packaging costs! Cut la- 
bor assembly! Cut shipping OF THESE. . 
costs! Prevent damage! 

Do as other leading manu- 7) ; 
facturers of electrical equip- ‘= "...13-million are EXPERIENCED WORKERS 
ment parts 7 

Use TEKWOOD*"... tough, : including 
versatile, low-cost Tekwood. ese waa ind 11-million WOMEN 
The Kraftpaper - and - hard - 
wood sandwich. 

Tekwood is light... strong OF THESE WOMEN e 
... durable. Won't shatter 
or splinter. Puncture-proof. 2 ..- 5-million have smal! children and 
ee Se ; so are not readily available, and... 


Hard to hurt. Meets military 


specifications. Send for sam- woe Ya-million are over 65 


ples and details. 








UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION i ... 5-million WOMEN PROSPECTS, and.. 


55 West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 

World's largest plywood organization 

°U. B. Pat. No. 190784, T. M. Reg. ... 2-miliion MEN PROSPECTS, 
half of whom are over 65 


HERE’S THE WORK BACKGROUND 
OF THE 13-MILLION EXPERIENCED WORKERS: 


\! TT 2 as a 

Coo Neer TT TT 
ail; — 

Salespeople 

Professionals 

Servants 

4,000,000 PER DAY Skilled Workers 
Comite si exatonig, sod gh pid, stot Managerial 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any paper 


abel job. Let us demonstrate. Write for quotation today. 3 3% 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich. Unskilled 





Farm Workers EWA 





Dota: March, 1951 figures, Bureay of Labor Statistics. CUSINESS WEEK 


NEXT WEEK... | Plenty of Workers, But 


$3 and every week from now 
% “clues”—the classified adver- ¢ On paper, the nation has plenty of only 13-million ubstantial paid 


¢ 


% tising section of BUSINESS labor reserve to fill jobs in a defense work experience—that is, at least 90 


te 


% WEEK - - - will appear in every economy. A close look at the figures days’ employment cither during World 


$f issue—not every other issue as dispels a lot of the optimism about War II or since t end of the _War. 
% in the past. that backlog of workers. It’s there—but ‘The other 23-mill it least 75% 
: the characteristics aren't encouraging. | women, are unlik prospects. ‘They 
Now you can make effective, ; The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- weren’t drawn into the work force to 
economical contact every week cently checked into the reserve as it any large degree even during the tight 
with the management men of stood in March, 1951—the last date labor pinch of W War II. It’s not 
American Business. for which BLS had breakdowns. It likely a new shorta will lure them 
found that about 36-million persons Even among tl 13-million with 
20 years old and over were outside the work experience, about 11-million, or 
labor force. That's not counting those 85%, are women (chart, above). Half 
permanently unable to work of these are moth 1f small children. 
¢ Deceiving—On the face of it, this is Industry found it hard to get mothers 
a pretty promising backlog. But when to take jobs during the war, and just 
BLS dug deeper, it found some hidden as hard to keep them 
traps. Of the 36-million, for instance, Another half-million of the women 





So when you offer or seek 
business opportunities, person- 
nel, employment, etc., you can 
make faster, more frequent 
contacts than ever before in 
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(iba (tw —prevents shipping damage 


as no other packaging method known! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company’s efficient handling of their Audo- 
graph package is typical of the outstanding results obtained by ieading 
manufacturers everywhere who now use Kimberly-Clark INTERIOR PACK- 
AGING — KIMPAK.* In most cases, this change to custom protection brought 
about faster, more streamlined packaging operations —and an end to 
product damage in shipment. 

Kimpak, available in rolls, sheets or pads, is soft, grit-free and easy to 
apply as wrapping paper. It will absorb up to 16 times its own weight in 
moisture within 30 seconds — protect — shock, scratching, press- 
marking and vibration. Whether you package furniture, flowers or appli- 
ances — pharmaceuticals, confections or electrical parts—KIMPAK can be 
“tailored” to fit your particular needs, especially in finish protection. 
Furthermore, KIMPAK keeps your package clean and attractive — elimi- 
nates the disorder common with loose-fill substitutes. 

Today — investigate custom protection with KIMPAK. For information, 
write Dept. A32, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


A Product of 
Kimberly- 
Clark 


*y, M. REG. U. S & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





Cosmetics Business Machines Furniture 


i) 


Heavy Machinery Confections Appliances 


u 


Instruments Pharmaceuticals 


g Y 


Electronics Chemicals Glassware 





are over 65. That leaves some 5-million 
DUROID 705 women with work experience, between 
20 and 65, and without small children. 
. e ° But of these, 2-million quit jobs be- 
fibrous insulating material cause of family r sponsibilities: 1-mil- 
p lion because of poor health. 
that hot sealing compounds Now take the men. About 2}-mil- 
lion of the 13-million experienced 
workers are men. Roughly half arc 
WON'T BLISTER over 65. Given the proper incentives 
many of these would take jobs again 
Some 600,000 are between 45 and 65 
presumably forced into premature re 
tirement by illn or disabilities. Of 
these, many probably can be returned 
to productive employment. The re 
maining 600,000 are only temporarily 
out of the work force (most in schools), 
and are readily employable 
¢ Shadow Deepens—That’s the picture 
on availability. Experience has its dark 
side, too 
Of the 13-million experienced work- 
ers, 4.8-million worked only during the 
war. They haven't had substantial em- 
ployment since 1945. If they can be 
hired again, they may require consid 
erable retraining 
Only 5% of th 13-million are 
skilled workers, and craftsmen are most 
in demand by an expanding industry. 
One-third are over 65 
e Brighter Side—About 25% of the 13- 
million are semiskilled workers. As a 
whole, the outlook on them is good. 
The majority are men, or women with 
no children. But rving need for 
semiskilled worke n durable goods 
manufacturing. That eliminates a sub- 
stantial chunk of the reserve of semi- 


DUROID 705 is typical of the special materials developed by Rogers to skilled workers who had experience in 





solve problems obstructing product improvement. In this instance, our other fields. Mor r, of the ones 
with durable good xperience, more 


non-blistering material provides an improved type of fibrous insulating than half ave either mothers with emell 


barrier for hermetically sealed electrical and electronic components. children or workers who haven't held 
jobs since 1945 

You probably don’t need DUROID 705, but you can apply the Clerical worker rently in_ short 
supply, account f mother 25% of 
the experienced 1 e. But, once 
and fabricate special materials to improve existing products or to make more, over half of those with clerical 
experience are ig mothers, who 
would be hard te e back to offices. 
Of the others, a fa large proportion 
have had no recent experience. Since 
ax leuhor .. many clerical skills are lost quickly, 
wh lls 7» thev would have to have pone re- 
Se ‘ S fresher training. 


“ ‘ 


4 


principle behind its development: Rogers’ ability to develop, produce 





new products possible. Tell us your requirements, no matter how unusual. 








The Pictures—— t by Dick 
Wolters Rus A d—138 top); 
Bakelite Co Bureau of 
Mines, U.S. Dept. of Interior— 
106, 107; Canadair, Ltd.—73; 


FAST-SCANNING BOOKLET Stan Easty—98 ); Harri 


“Here's Rogers and Its Fiberloys” & Ewing—154; Hot Rod Maga 
on oe Se er oe ee ROGERS zine—46 (top, ct +7; Int. News 
and materials, Please write for your 


—181; Bob Isea : ot.); Ar 
copy to Dept 8B, Rogers Corporetion, 


senate. Gemal COR PORATION nold Meyers Robert Phillips 


—162; Standard Oil (N. J.)—28; 
Established in 1832 United Press—32 (rt 116, 172 
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This is no way to treat a chair but 
no harm done=it’s a Sturgis! 


It would take a lot of sitting to punish a Sturgis executive chair the way we do with 

these weight dropping tests. As a matter of fact, a 300-pound bag of sand dropped on the 
seat is just one of the severe shocks Sturgis chairs undergo to test compliance with 

General Services Administration Specifications. 

In this test the Specifications permit 1/8’’ permanent frame distortion but 

actually no measurable change in seat or frame of Sturgis chairs occurs. 

Another example, of course, of the way reserve strength and 


. . ° e 4 
powers of resistance are deliberately engineered into You can’t see all 
the quality that's 


Sturgis chairs to make them perform beyond the call of duty. 
| engineered into 


Sturgis chairs. 
Sturgis chairs are engineered for keeps. 


You can’t see all the quality engineered 
into a Sturgis chair but it’s there in full 
measure—and because it’s there a Sturgis 
chair is a long term investment in office 
comfort and efficiency. Today the finest 
executive, secretarial, clerical, guest and 
institutional metal chairs are being 
produced by The Sturgis Posture 


Chair Company, Sturgis, Michigan. 











GIVES MEN 
TIME TO 
PRODUCE 
MORE 





tee 
The fast lifting action of the 
“Series 700” ‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoist 
shortens handling time. Manpower can 
process more units per day for less. 
Keep your production at high levels 
around the clock. Put the heavy-duty 
‘Load Lifter’ on the job. Push-button 
operation—-with only 24-volts at the 
push button—wipes out muscle strain, 
increases safety and maintains worker 
efficiency. Simple design and rugged 
construction assure long life in the 
severest service. Available in capacities 
of 1,000 lbs. and up. Single and two- 
speed control. Send for Bulletin 399. 





ELECTRIC HOISTS 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
Muskegon, Michigan 
Iders of “Shaw-Box” Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and 
d Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. 
of ‘Asheroft' Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, 
idated’ Safety and Relief Valves, and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


ETCHED 
COMPONENT PARTS 
For Permanent Identification, 
For Operating Instructions. etc., etc. 
Write for Catelog 
AMERICAN 
NAME PLATE & MFG. CO. 


pt. & Chicage 24, ill 





f 





. J ro 
ie (}>: 
... Get Congressional Attention 


Sen. Blair Moody of Michigan (left, own funds. Aim it helping states 
World's Largest above) and Walter Reuther, head of with an “unemployment emergency,” 


Maker of Heavy CIO’s auto union, want Congress to the bill has an important proviso The 
Hand Tools supplement “inadequate” state unem- _ state has to use it plemented funds 
an ployment bencfits. hey argue that the — to provide $30 to $42 a week in com 
EXCLUSIVELY spreading pall of defense joblessness pensation for 2¢ ecks—more than 

WARREN SOL CORPORATION “should be charged against the defense most state laws | for 
DEPT. BW WARREN, OHIO effort,”” not against individual states. In Michigan, wl CIO says there 
A bill (S.2504) introduced by Moody are 105,000 idle among auto workers 
would Iet any state tap federal funds alone, benefits run from $27 to $33 a 
See clues, page 186 for as much as a 50% increase in its week for 20 week lo share the fed- 
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SINEWED for extra STRETCH-FREE STRENGTH 
with DU PONT “CORDURA”’! 


STRENGTH AT LOW COST 


HIGH TENACITY RAYON 


886. u. 5. pat OFF 


Stretch and slippage are virtually elim- 
inated in leather belting reinforced 
with this Du Pont High Tenacity 
Rayon yarn, 

Thin cords of “Cordura” placed be- 
tween laminations of leather in a belt 
add stretch-free strength to leather’s 
natural hold. Yarns of “Cordura” are 
much stronger than yarns of natural 
fibers, because ““Cordura” is made in 
continuous filaments. There are no 
short ends to pull apart under stress. 
Belts require fewer take-ups, less 


Textile Fibers Department 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Room 4421B-2, Wilmington 98, Del. 
Please send me the free booklet “Sinews for Industry.” 


Name 


maintenance. 

You'll find “Cordura” in a wide 
variety of products today . . . the un- 
seen component that makes truck tires 
stronger and safer at high speeds, 
hoses lighter yet tougher, conveyor 
belts more flexible, with better trough- 
ability. 

Send the coupon now for the free 
booklet “Sinews for Industry.” It 
tells now “Cordura” improves prod- 
ucts you use, and may also suggest 
improvements in products you make, 


a 


Company 








Address. 





City 


State 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


eee ee 








in every 


business, 
where 
anyone 


speaks, 
you 
need a 


® 


ebcor 


BUSINESS MACHINE 


The new Webcor business ma- 
chine is designed to cut costs 
and increase efficiency wher- 
ever ao word is spoken or a 
sound is made in any business. 

Made by Webster- 
Chicago, the Webcor takes 
the excess load from existing 
dictation machines; it makes 
inventory taking half the 
job it used to be; it mokes 
sales training sessions 
more effective and puts life 
into salesmen's and other 
field reports! All Business 
Communications are 
strengthened! 

How? By recording all 
sound on a stainless steel 
wire by simply flicking a 
switch. And when the sound 
has served its purpose, 
it is automatically erased. 

The Webcor Business 
Machine costs about the same 
as a standard office type- 
writer, and not much more to 
operate and maintain! 


[ebcor|'4 


by WEBSTER-CHICAGO 


cral tunds, the auto state would have 
to increase both the amount and the 
duration of payments. 

There’s considerable political and 
business opposition to the Moody bill 
for that reason. Foes, including Sen. 
Taft, say $.2504 would be a step 
toward “federalized” unemployment 
compensation—something the _ states 


have been fighting since jobless insur- 
ance started in- 1935. 

Opponents~also~ say that to raise 
benefits in any area with a labor surplus 
would “seriously curtail industry’s re- 
cruiting efforts,” since idle workers 
would no longer have any incentive to 
move to regions with manpower short- 


ages. 


Union Shop Rides a Rough Road 


A Presidential board recommended union-shop pacts 
for railroaders, but nobody has fallen into line since then. 


Railroad nonoperating employees 
won only a paper victory when they 
got a union-shop recommendation 
from an emergency board a month 
ago (BW—Feb.23’52,p42). This week 
their 17 unions are about as far as 
ever from a union shop. 

Before the board acted, unions had 
signed half a dozen railroads to agree- 
ments requiring nonoperating workers 
to join one of the 17 unions. Among 
others, New York Central, Baltimore 
& Ohio, Great Northern, and Southern 
railways had agreed to union-shop 
clauses in their labor contracts. 

The unions hoped that, with this 
start, the union-shop policy would 
spread fast after the emergency board 
gave it strong public support. But it 
didn’t spread at all. The unions haven't 
been able to negotiate a single union- 
shop clause since the board reported. 
If anything, resistance has stiffened. 
¢Moral Force Only—The recom- 
mendation handed down under the 
Railway Labor Act wasn’t binding. 

Ordinarily, there is strong public 
support for fact-finders’ recommenda- 
tions. But this support didn’t develop 
in the union-shop case. Instead, the 
recommendation drew public criticism 
as a step toward government-directed 
compulsory unionism. 

All major roads disregarded the rec- 
ommendation entirely. Most said flatly 
that they wouldn’t force employees— 
even if it was a question of a strike— 
to join a union if they didn’t want to. 

Southwestern carriers went further. 
They retained Donald Richberg, one 
of the authors of the Railway Labor 
Act, to oppose the brotherhoods’ union- 
shop demand in court, if necessarv. 
¢ Troubles Pile Up—The nonoperating 
unions called strategy conferences this 
weck to plan “next steps” in the dis- 
pute. thes criticized the carriers’ 
“run-around” on the union-shop issue. 
Bencath their tough talk was the hardly 
veiled threat of strikes. 

Thus, new rail troubles are piling up 
on top of those that are already a seri- 
ous national problem. Just two weeks 


old wage dispute (BW—Mar.15’52, 
pl62). 

In the wage case, engineers, firemen 
and enginemen, and conductors this 
week criticized ll-advised and mis 
guided intervention by the White 
House in railroad labor disputes.” ‘The 
unions warned that “resentment which 
has been held restraint for more 
than two years’ is threatening to break 
out of bounds in operating crews. 

The operating groups are fighting 
against giving in to fact-finding board 
terms. With the nonoperating groups, 
the shoe is on the other foot. It’s the 
carriers that are resisting the recom- 
mendations. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Wage pattern for over-the-road trucking 
wage contracts may be set for 1952. 
Wage Stabilization Board has just 
O.K.’d a settlement covering 36,000 
midwestern teamst Terms include 
a 19¢ raise, a $l-a-week hike in em 
ployer payments for health-and-welfare 
benefits, six paid holidays, and more 
“fringe” benefits. 

* 
Negro firemen on Louisville & Nash- 
ville’s southern routes have won equal 
seniority rights after a four-year legal 
fight with the railroad and the firemen’s 
union. A settlem promises to wipe 
out discrimination in promotions. 

at 
A $1.25 minimum hourly wage is being 
pushed by unions. Here’s how: (1) La- 
bor is backing a House bill (H.R. 6160) 
to hike the wage-hour minimum wage 
from 75¢ to $1.25 an hour: 
are trving to get WSB to declare wages 
below $1.25 an “substandard,” 
and to allow rais¢ that figure with- 
out regard to general wage controls. 

+ 
New IUE membership drive is under 
way across the count Che union has 
set up a six-month budget and becfed 
up organizing for One goal is to 


2) unions 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER: 
“Chapter 228 in Business Machines” 
Dept. 81, Webster-Chicago, Chicago 39, lil. 


unionize General Electric’s salaried 
workers. 


ago three operating brotherhoods were 
enjoined from striking in a three-vear- 
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that makes the grade! 


Actually, the grade of meat you eat is determined on-the- 


hoof—because in raising livestock, hordes of tenacious 
flies, grubs and other external animal parasites can cause 
serious loss of weight and damage to both meat and 
hides. But, through the applied protection of scientif- 
ically formulated insecticidal sprays, dusts and dips 
produced by FMC’s Niagara Chemical Division, meat, 
leather and other products, amounting to millions of 
dollars each year, are conserved. These and other FMC 


2 f ‘ 
0, Aes 
¥v < ¢ ° P ° , . 
Suy protte , contributions help protect America’s standard of living. 
Spraying livestock with Niagara pest- [i 
killing chemicals for the control of AND CHEMICAL FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
destructive parasites. ee EA She 
ee Sets ties CORPORATION 
~"""*" EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA *#**eeee4% 
DIVISIONS: Bolens Products * Canning Machinery * Florida « John Bean « John Bean Western © Mechanical Foundries 
Niagara Chemical * Ohio-Apex, Inc. * Packing Equipment * Peerless Pump © Westvaco Chemical 


SUBSIDIARIES: Propulsion Engine Corporation « Simplex Packaging Machinery Inc. * Sonith Industries, Inc. * Stokes & Smith Company 
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Yo " Sales Staff eee 


Contacts—i.e., ‘‘sales calls’—are bread 
and butter to the men who take your 
product story to your prospects. But the 
finest salesman in the world can only be 
in one place at a time. His productivity 
is dependent upon making maximum use 
of his selling time. 

“Mechanized Selling” — consistent 
advertising in the proper selection of 
Business Magazines — stretches your 
sales force. It takes your basic sales mes- 
sage quickly, and simultaneously, to 
thousands of customers and prospects . . . 
reaching both the known and unknown 
buying influences in plants and offices 
where your product can be used. 


HOW “MECHANIZED SELLING” PAVED THE 


““Mechanized Selling’”’ applies the high 
speed, low cost tools of advertising to 
the preliminary steps of ferreting out, 
contacting and conditioning prospects . . . 
permitting your salesmen to concentrate 
more of their valuable time and special- 
ized skill on the important job of getting 
the order. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man, or write 
us, for a copy of ““How Many Accounts 
Can Your Salesmen Handle?” It explores 
— in eight, quick-reading pages — the 
time element in selling. Also available 
for showing at sales meetings is a sound- 
slide film . . . ‘Mechanized Selling — Blue- 
print for Profits.” 


WAY TO GREATER SALES 








EXPLORATORY CAMPAIGN 
PAYS* OFF 80 FOR 1 


i= 186 « 


<CADVERTISING SALES. 
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SALES INCREASE 69.5% AGAINST 
AN INDUSTRY GAIN OF 43% 














To launch a new aluminum casting process, ““X’’ Com- 
pany ran a $14,000 advertising campaign in five Busi- 
ness Publications. Six months after the first ad appeared, 
sales were over $1,138,000 . . . plus a substantial 
backlog of potential customers. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


® 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


BUSINES S$ 


An electronic instrument manufacturer wanted to in- 
crease product sales. Using a consistent program of 
Business Paper advertising, plus sales literature and 
trade shows, he achieved above results . . . reduced 
selling costs by 4.1%, ad costs by 33%. 
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“small part” 
in the world / 


Many of the parts needed in factory 
production are mighty small. But these 
parts can loom up mighty /arge—when 
they're missing! 

For tiny as they are, their absence can 
halt an entire production line—can cost 
a manufacturer thousands of dollars 
every day while he waits for replace- 
ments to arrive. 

And the sources of supply are often 
hundreds of miles from his factory! 


What does he do? He cuts replace- 
ment time from days to hours. He gets 
needed parts the world’s fastest way — 
via Air Express! 

The money saved by Air Express 
speed is figured in millions—but its cost 
is counted in pennies. Whether you 
need steel bolts or bolts of cloth, you 
can profit from regular use of Air Ex- 
press. Here’s why: 

IT’S FASTEST — Air Express gets top 
priority of all commercial shipping ser- 
vices—gives the fastest, most complete 
door-to-door pick-up and delivery ser- 
vice in all cities and principal towns at 
no extra cost. 

IT’S DEPENDABLE —Air Express pro- 
vides one-carrier responsibility all the 


eek ap 


way, gets a receipt upon delivery. 
IT’S PROFITABL! 

vice costs less than y 

many profit-making « 


Air Express ser- 
1 think, gives you 
pportunities. 
New parcel post regulation affect you? 
Call your local agent 
Air Express Division 


of Railway Express, 


OMB EXPRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Stalin may soon force a diplomatic showdown over Germany. 
MARCH 22, 1952 Moscow has demanded Big Four talks on German unity. Coupled with 
this demand are proposals that have Washington wondering: Is Stalin 
A now ready to give up East Germany in order to keep West Germany out 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization? 
If that’s the game, U.S. policy in Western Europe could become 
WEEK pretty well bankrupt. 














BUSINESS 


Moscow's latest German move came via a diplomatic note to Wash- 
ington, London, and Paris. 

Unlike earlier Soviet statements on German unity, this one certainly 
is not propaganda. It doesn’t vilify the West. It stresses the urgency of 
a quick Western reply. 

More important, it proposes that a united Germany should have 
a national army, navy, and air force. That’s a complete reversal of Soviet 
policy—and worldwide Communist propaganda—since Potsdam. Up to 
now, permanent demilitarization of Germany has been the line. 








e 
Western capitals are taking this shift on Germany very seriously. 
Stalin doesn’t change the basic party line lightly. Any shift puts a 
heavy strain on the international Communist network. 
French Communists, for example, were flabbergasted by Moscow’s 
latest note. Recently, their most telling weapon has been bitter opposition 
to German rearmament. Now they’‘ll have to eat their words. 





© 
Stalin's offer sounded good to many Germans who have been sus- 
picious of earlier bids for unity. 








The new proposal gives the Germans, especially the nationalists, 
almost everything they want: unification, hope of greater economic strength, 
real national sovereignty. 

To make his offer irresistible to the Germans, Stalin can throw iri a 
promise of really free elections, supervised by the U. N. 


Stalin’s agreement to free German elections would be a real gamble. 





He would be giving up Communist control in East Germany. And that 
would make it doubly tough to control the other East European satellites. 

Still, the Soviet dictator may figure things this way: Short of war, 
this is my only chance of upsetting Western plans for integrating West 
Germany into a unified Western Europe. Whct’s more, some day | can 
probably lure a united Germany into the Communist camp with offers of 
rich trade and the revival of the old German-Russian alliance. 

e 


If London and Paris agree, Washington will try these delaying tactics 
to thwart Stalin’s game: 

* Play on the German desire to get back territory lost to Poland. Stalin 
can’t deiiver that now. 

* Spin out negotiations for elections as long as possible. Meanwhile 
try to get new contractual agreements with West Germany signed and 
the treaty for a joint European army signed. 

PAGE 179 It’s doubtful, though, if such tactics can work. Things have gone so 
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far now that the West German Socialists are demanding Big Four talks. 
° 
It’s possible that three other recent Soviet moves are connected with 
Stalin’s German moves: 
¢ The continued stalemate in Korea. U.S. agreement to a Big Four 
meeting on Germany might be the Russian price for a Korean truce 
¢ Communist charges that the U.S. is engaging in germ warfare. This 








is meant to make West Europeans fearful of war. 
e Announcement of the Soviet defense budget for 1952—the highest 
in peacetime (70% above 1948). 





e 
The British budget (page 181) has restored some confidence in the 
pound. 
If that sticks, Chancellor Butler should get enough time to close 


Britain’s trade gap without new emergency moves. 
ao 





But Butler may not be able to balance trade at a high level. He has 
these unfavorable factors to contend with: 
¢ Drought in Argentina and Australia may cut food supplies, raise 
prices. 
¢ The slump in world demand for textiles is a blow. 





Both Western Europe and the British Commonwealth are trying to 


balance their accounts by importing less and exporting more. That's prac- 
tically mutual throat-cutting 
¢ The U.S. won’t be buying heavily this year either from Britain or 
other sterling countries. 
° 


Foreign businessmen in Brazil are breathing easier. They’re hopeful 





that Brazil will restore about the same rules for sending profits home 





that existed before President Vargas’ clamp-down (BW-Jan.12°52,p150). 

Brazil’s National Economic Council has proposed a new foreign 
capital law. Roughly, it would restore the right to remit profits up to 
8% of registered capital annually; to register as capital any profits in 
excess of 8%; and to send home up to 20% of registered capita! annually 

The proposal may only be a trial balloon; rejoicing must wait until 
more important Brazilian financial people—or Vargas himse!f—take a 
stand. 

* 


The proposed law introduces an important new three-tier 





cation of foreign investments. Here's the lineup: 





“Special” investments would get top priority, would ir 





in rundown or underdeveloped areas. Besides the 8% profit remittance 
they would be in line for special incentives—possibly subsidies and tax 
forgiveness. 

“Favored” investments must pioneer in production of scarce consumer 





goods; either create or conserve foreign exchange; or contribute to Brazilian 
economic development. The 8% rule holds. This is by far the most sig- 
nificant category; the definition easily covers 90% of all foreign invest- 
ments in Brazil. 

“Common” investments would include all others. And they'd be held 





down to @ profit remittance of only 4% of registered capital 
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Last week, for the first time in ninc 
months, dollars flowed into and not 
out of the Bank of England. ‘Traders 
around the world were buying pounds 
instead of selling them. ‘That was 
the direct result of the budget Chan- 
cellor Butler laid before the British 
Parliament on Mar. 6. 

There was good reason why Butler’s 
budget should have revived confidence 
in sterling, at least temporarily. ‘The 
British Chancellor showed beyond a 
doubt that the Churchill government 
is trying to loosen up the welfare state 
by giving some play to traditional 
economic forces. ‘Trade and financial 
experts, both in Britain and abroad, 
have long held that a move in this di- 
rection was essential for a country that 
lives, as Britain certainly does, by for- 
cign trade. 

e First Aid?—Three items in the bud- 
get tell a good part of the story: 

(1) A 40% cut in food subsidies. 
This means that Britons will pay more 
for their food, that prices will help to 
ration it. 

(2) Lower income taxes for the lower 
brackets. This will make extra work 
more attractive to skilled workers and 
to some of the middle class. 

(3) A boost in the bank rate from 
24% to 4%. The increase will tighten 
the squeeze on capital investment. 

These moves, plus others Butler had 
made earlier, certainly won’t guarantee 
British recovery. At best, Britain is in 
for a year of painful adjustments. It 
will have to expect heavy unemploy- 
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@ Chancellor Richard Austen Butler's 
budget takes a new tack to toughen British 
economy and puts a new face on sterling, at 
least for the time being. 


@ i hopes to boost output by slashing 


income taxes for workers. 


@ its crushing excess profits tax and 
tougher credit policy mean still further cut- 
back in capital expenditure, already danger- 


ously low. 


@ But there's still a chance that London 
won't have enough gold and dollars by sum- 
mer to hold the sterling area together. 


Butler Puts Britain on a New Road 


ment as well as heavy business losses. 
¢ Getting Worse—Hard as life in 
Britain has been since 1945, actually 
the situation would have been even 
worse if the country hadn’t been cush- 
ioned against world conditions. Now, 
however, Britons must face the grim 
fact that all these cushions have dis- 
appeared: 

¢ American economic aid has 
shrunk to a shadow. 

¢ The prospect of a big boost in 
world demand for manufactured goods 
from wartime arrears, postwar infla- 
tion, ambitious development plans—has 
pretty well evaporated. 

¢ Germany and Japan are back on 
the competitive scene. 

¢ Easy markets in the sterling area 
are partly saturated. At the same time, 
the collapse of the postwar boom in 
wool and rubber forces Britain itself 
to carn more of the dollars it needs. 

¢ Up to Korea, terms of trade 
were pretty favorable to Britain. 

Now it looks as if Britain is stuck 
permanently with aoe to pay higher 
prices for its imports than it gets for 
its exports. 

The Churchill government spotted 
this change in Britain’s position soon 
after it took office late Past October. 
And it was Butler’s job to work out 
a ay to toughen the British econ- 
omy for a new noncushioned existence. 
¢ Fast Action—Last Novembcr Butler 
stepped in fast with first-aid measures. 
First he ordered a $1-billion cut in 
British imports, followed up with two 


further cuts. Then he asked for similar 
action from other members of the ster- 
ling area. To reduce the overload on 
British industry, plans were made to 
slow down the rearmament program. 
Butler turned next to the monetary 
mechanism, which had been unused in 
Britain since 1931. The first step was 
to raise the bank rate in November 
from 2% to 24%. More important, 
for the first time in 19 years, the Bank 
of England limited the daily supply of 
cash to the banking system (BW—Nov. 
17°51,p176). That forced the commer- 
cial banks to tighten up on loans. At 
the same time, terms for installment 
buying got tougher. 
«New Climate—These _ prebudget 
monetary moyes were meant mainly to 
cut the internal demand for hard goods 
that were needed for export and for 
defense. In no time at all the business 
climate changed in Britain. The Lon- 
don stock market suffered its worst 
slump since before World War II, as 
businessmen and bankers dumped se- 
curities on the market to get cash. 
Today the best industrial stocks in 
Britain yield over 6%, as against 3% 
a year ago. By British ein sg easy 
credit has —— disappeared from 
the economy. Bank loans cost 44% to 
54%, housing mortgages 44%, farm 
loans 54%. The banks are even offer- 
ing 2% for deposits. 
¢ Plenty of Nothing—Under these con- 
ditions British business has been run- 
ning short of cash. Since December, 
10 of the biggest British corporations 
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Here’s a quick 
solution fo a tight 
cash position 


F your business needs more 

cash in a hurry to meet heavier 
and accelerated tax payments, 
for bigger payrolls, to pay obliga- 
tions currently and to install cost- 
cutting equipment, COMMERCIAL 
Crepit offers a practical solution 
to your problem. 

Our method eliminates the 
disadvantages inherent in other 
methods of raising capital. No 
securities to sell or partners to 
take in. No long term interest or 


dividend commitments. You re- 
tain full control over ownership, 
management and profits. Usually 
all arrangements are completed 
with cash available in 3 to 5 days. 

Where you are located makes 
no difference. You can plan 
ahead, knowing that COMMERCIAL 
Crepit funds will be available 
continuously. You pay only for 
money you actually need and 
use. Our one reasonable charge is 
a tax deductible expense. 


There is nothing more costly than lack of cash 


DON’T DELAY. If your company 
has or faces a tight cash position . . . if 
a larger and continuing source of funds 
can contribute to your progress and 
profit . . . wire or write the nearest 
CommerciaL Crepir CorPoRATION 
office below and we will submit a pro- 
posal. Just say, “Saw your message in 
Business Week. Give me complete facts.” 


If your need is urgent, phone our 
nearest Divisional Manager: New 
York, Mr. Barrett, Phone MUrray 
Hill 3-5400; Cuicaco, Mr. Rogers, 
Phone DEarborn 2-3716; BAtTmoreE, 
Mr. Brilhart, Phone SAratoga 4395; 
Los Ancetes, Mr. Norton, Phone 
Michigan 9431; San Francisco, Mr. 
Dunnington, Phone YUkon 2-6362. 


Capital and Surplus Over $120,000,000 


COMMERCIAL CreDit COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore | = New York 17 
Chicago 6 © Los Angeles 14 © San Francisco 6... and other financing 
offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada, 





have raised £60-million in equity capi- 
tal by offering stock to their own stock- 
holders at yields of 6% to 10%. A 
long line of other British firms is wait- 
ing for a chance to raise capital. 

The industrial climate has been af- 
fected, too, by a winter recession in 
consumer goods such as textiles and 
household furnishings. At the same 
time, metal shortages have cut overtime 
work in the metalworking industries, 
even put some firms on short time. 
¢ Good and Bad—I'rom the manage- 
ment angle, this change in the economic 
climate has had its advantages. Em- 
ployers report that labor turnover has 
dropped sharply, that men are working 
harder. In some big plants output 
without overtime is equal to what it was 
previously with overtime. 

In coal mining, the story has been 
different. The min bargaining posi- 
tion is as strong as ever. Because 
Butler has cut frills like free bus rides 
to work, many miners have stopped 
working an extra shift on Saturdays. 
eA Promise Fulfilled—The Mar. 6 
budget pushed t new Conservative 
policy a step furth 

By cutting fo ubsidies by £160- 
million, or 40 Butler saved enough 
to boost welfa fits for the poor 
and aged and t luce income taxes 
for highly skill rkers and part of 
the middle class. Extra work now be 
comes worth-wh r Britons who earn 
between £10 and ) a week 
e For and Against—There’s real sig- 
nificance in th British labor lead- 
ers have taken sic n Butler’s budget. 
Lincoln Evans id of the well-paid 
steelworkers unio on Butler’s side. 
Arthur Deakin, who leads the trans 
port and general rkers union, protests 
that the budget infair to low-paid 
labor. Some British observers think 
this difference proves that Butler hit 
the bullseve. 

British busine n are disappointed 

that Butler didn’t throw anv tax cuts 
in their directior Crushing personal 
surtax rates stay hanged, while the 
new excess profits tax adds a serious 
burden for many businesses just when 
the government's stiff credit policy is 
causing painful financial _ pressure. 
“Where's the incentive for manage 
ment?” is the gr g cry from British 
businessmen. 
e Good for Consumer—Most British 
economists criticize Butler for not bud 
geting a cut in the nation’s personal 
consumption to ward off more inflation 
True, the Chan provided for a 
surplus of £500-million. But that’s 
merely intended to prevent personal 
consumption from going over present 
levels. 

In effect, Butler has let the consumer 
escape at the expense of industrial in- 
vestment. By stiffening credit policy, 
the Chancellor forcing a further 
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Protects Tanks, 
Pipes, Girders, 
Metal Sash, 
Fences, Roofs 
and Buildings, 
Rail and Marine 
Facilities 


RUST-OLEUM 


BEAUTIFY AS YOU PROTECT—ALL COLORS, ALUMINUM AND WHITE! 


RUST-OLEUM may be applied 
directly over rusted surfaces with- 
out removing all the rust! Just re- 
move rust scale and loose parti- 
cles with wire brush and sharp 
scrapers... then apply by brush, 
dip, or spray. Costly sandblast- 
ing and chemical pre-cleaning 


are not usually required. Easy as 
that to cut your maintenance 
costs. Specify RUST-OLEUM to 
your painting contractor or 
architect for every rustable metal 
surface! Prompt delivery from 
Industrial Distributor stocks in 
principal cities. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2424 Oakton Street 


¢ Evanston, Iilinois 


FREE SURVEY: A RUST-OLEUM specialist will gladly 


survey your rust problems. He'll make specific tests and 


recommendations. No cost or obligation. See Sweets fo; ; 
% Stopping Rust with 


complete catalog and nearest RUST-OLEUM distributor; 
° S — RUST-OLEUM 


or write for literature on your company letterhead. 


769 D. P. Red Primer 


CLIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
MAIL TO: RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2424 Oakton Street © Evanston, Iilinois 
(1) Have a Qualified Representative Call 

C) Full Details on Free Survey 
(CD Complete Literature 
( Nearest RUST-OLEUM Source 


Look for this lobe! — be sure it's genvine 
RUST-OLEUM 








cutback in private capital expenditure, 
which already is much too low to 
equip Britain for the coming competi- 
tive struggle. 
¢ Three Ways—What of the gap in 
Britain's overseas payments, which 
forced the new economic policy on 
Britain? As Butler figures it, last year’s 
deficit of over £500-million can be 
wiped out by three routes: 

(1) Eliminating £300-million to 
£400-million of imports this year. 

(2) Adding an extra £50-million 
worth of exports. 

(3) Largely improving invisible earn- 
ings, such as receipts from shipping, 
insurance, oil, etc. For example, refin- 
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cry construction in Britain will soon 
offset the loss of the Abadan refinery 
in Iran. 

¢ Little Help—But world economic 
conditions could knock these calcula- 
tions haywire. There are some signs 
that import curbs in the sterling area 
and Western Europe could set, off 2 de- 
flationary spiral in world trade. 

U.S. imports of raw materials are 
still low, and consumer buying in both 
the U.S. and Canada seems to be 
shrinking. That will make any expan- 
sion of British dollar exports extremely 
difficult 

Australia, which has been Britain’s 
biggest export market, has been hit by 


North Cape 
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a serious crisis and won’t buy much 
from Britain for at least a year. Euro- 
pean countries are all cutting down 
consumer demands to make room for 
rcarmament 

Then there’s the immediate problem 
of gold losses. If speculative pressure 
on the pound picks up again, Britain 
could be in a real jam by June 30. 
Probably half of London’s recent gold 
losses were caused by shortselling ot 
sterling. If this revives, de- 
spite Butler’s budget, London’s gold re 
serves would drop to under $1-billion 
in another three months. At that level, 
it’s hard to see how the sterling area 
could be kept going 


business 
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Norway to Open Up Its Far North 


Development of country's Arctic resources will help undermine Communist influence. 


Norway is getting set to strengthen 
one of the weakest links in the North 
Atlantic defense svstem—its strategi 
cally important northern provinces of 
Finnmark, Troms, and Nordland 
(map). This area is the only NATO- 
protected land that has a common bor- 
der with the Soviet Union. And it’s an 
arca where Communist strength is 
gaining. 

Last month the Norwegian partlia- 
ment, the Storting, approved an cight- 
to 10-year plan to build up northern 
Norway. The program provides for de- 
velopment of industry, agriculture, and 
communications. It also aims to cut 
down unemployment, raise standards 
of living, and thereby undermine local 
Communist strength. 

* Hidden Wealth—The land is rich in 
mineral resources. Along the Russian 
frontier, marked by the Pasvik River, 
is Norway's greatest iron-producing 
center, South Varanger, which has an 
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ice-free harbor. (On the other side of 
the river lie the rich nickel mines of 
Petsamo, now Russian-owned, but 
once a part of Finland.) Other unde- 
veloped resources include pyrite de- 
posits, zinc, copper, graphite, and 
molybdenum 

Even with the iron development, 
northern Norway traditionally — has 
been weak, underdeveloped, and _iso- 
lated. Agriculture and fishing account 
for more than 25% of the region’s out- 
put, as compared with 10% for all of 
Norway. Industry in the three prov- 
inces accounts for only 20% of total 
output, compared with 33% for the 
country as a whole. The railroad stops 
500 mi. short of South Varanger. 
Road communications are inadequate. 

World War II made the situation 
even worse. The German army used the 
land as a base for an attempt to 
break through to Murmansk, thereby 
strangling Allied shipping over the 


the col- 
1944, 
Pasvik 


North Atlantic route. With 
lapse of Finland in the fall of 
the Russians »t across the 
River. The retreating Germans gave 
the country the scorched-earth treat- 
ment, sank most of the fishing boats, 
and evacuated the entire population 
except for those left hiding in the 
South Varange nines and in the 
mountains 

¢ Political Impact—One result of the 
poverty and unemployment has been 
the rise of extremist political groups in 
the north. During the war collabora- 
tion with the Nazis was highest in the 
north. Today the Communist strength 
is relatively high. In the 1951 munici- 
pal elections, Communists polled 24% 
of votes cast in South Varanger, 35% 
in North Cape, and 40% in Alta. In 
contrast, for the whole of Norway, Com- 
munists polled only 8% of the popu- 
lar vote. So the government is banking 
on development of a richer north 
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KENDALL MILLS... 


Solves tough handling problems 


CABLE CONVEYORS 
SPEED COTTON MILL'S DOUBLED CAPACITY 


Three Buschman “Universal” Cable Conveyors 
Carry in-process cotton from one department to 
another in Oakland Plant of Kendall Mills, sup- 
plier to Baver and Black, maker of famous Curity 
surgical gauze dressings. 

Buschmen Cable Conveyors, over 2400 ft. in 
length, smoothly handle high production of this 
enlarged modern mill. Standard stock units, ecse 
of installation, lower initial cost, lower maintenance 
cost and small power requirements plus time sav- 
ing and floor-space saving features are reasons 
why “Universal” is in greater demand than ever. 
Ideal for handling light and medium weight loads. 


Write for Bulletin 41. 


THE 
E. W. BUSCHMAN 
COMPANY 
4477 Clifton Avenve 
Cincinnati 32, Ohie 
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This new booklet, avail- 
able on request, gives a complete summary 
of the important facts on lightweight Power 
Products engines. 

Power Products’ leadership in refining the 
2-cycle engine principle has been nationally 
recognized by civilian markets and defense 
agencies. Perhaps your product can benefit 
from the exclusive performance and prod- 
uct advantages of Power Products engines. 

1? may pay you to write fodey. 


i Power Fraoduclhr 


A Grafton CORPORATION Wisconsin 


EXCLUSIVELY ENGINE BUILDERS 
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country to cut down Communist 
strength and bring the area closer to 
the rest of the nation. 

The threefold plan, developing new 
industry, agriculture, and improving 
communications, is an example of Scan- 
dinavia’s system of “mixed economy.” 
The government lays .the groundwork 
and offers support with loans and re- 
duced taxes, but private industry is 
encouraged to shoulder the burden of 
developing its own projects. 

e The Plan—Specific proposals already 
in the works include: rapid expansion 
of hydroelectric power, first for indus- 
try, second for private homes; recon- 
struction of iron mines at South 
Varanger; expansion of the fishing 
fleet and building of fish-processing 
plants; construction of an ammonia 
plant; development of pyrite mines; 
and expansion of the Alta slate quarries. 
It is expected that in places where 
heavy industry settles, smaller indus- 
tries will spring up. This industrializa- 
tion will lead to improvement in 
agriculture to meet the demands of 
expanded local markets. Farm machin- 
ery stations will help the farmer 
mechanize his land. 

¢ Home Financing—Domestic financing 
by the Norwegian government will 
come from several sources. The Stort- 
ing has set up a development fund of 
100-million kroner ($14-million) to be 
used for “top financing’ of loans to 
private industry, above what private 
banks will lend. The fund may in- 
crease this figure by issuing govern- 
ment-guaranteed securities. Also, the 
fund mav borrow from the State Un- 
employment Insurance Fund, which 
has assets of 440-million kroner. This 
move is justified, says the Storting, be- 
cause northern Norway has long been 
the heaviest user of these funds. 

Further financing will come from 
regular budgetary appropriations, de- 
pending upon Norway’s defense com- 
mitments, Some small banks in the 
north will merge and thus facilitate 
transfer of funds from south to north. 
Special preferential arrangements in 
taxation and the allocation of import 
licenses and building permits will be 
extra inducements to private industry. 
¢ Plus U.S. Aid—One of Norway's 
problems is to finance imports of min- 
ing machinery and industrial equip- 
ment. Export earnings probably won't 
be big enough to take care of extra 
imports like these. That leaves Norway 
dependent on economic aid funds from 
the U.S. The Economic Cooperation 
Administration (now the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency) has already sunk $425.7- 
million in Norway, of which only $15- 
million is still unspent. Further aid 
may be channeled to North Norway. 

There’s no doubt that private invest- 
ment from abroad would speed the 
program. But Norwegians are leery 
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to efficient paper selection are fully 
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to the solution of management men’s problems. 


ues: address box number replies c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you: 
e aa ae 330 W 42 St.; 0, 520 N. Michigan Ave; San Francisco, 68 
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Former President of Rit Dye Soap moving to 
Florida—Desires exclusive territory for product 
with high growth potential. Has three college 
graduate sons to assist in product sales and pro- 
motion. Louis L. Rittenhouse, Merion Station, 
Penna 


A 4 


rs Agent, with an active and suc- 





and internationally will send partic ulars to 
man interested in an opportunity, if you indi- 
cate by brief experience outline that you have 
management personality and capability, are 
willing to accept nominal base salary and work 
for the rest. Not looking for Draftsman-De- 
signer. Write John J. Harte Co., P.O. Box 2192, 
Atianta, Ga. 

é tive A t Five outstanding men 
with broad public and industrial accounting ex- 
perience, age 32 to 40, are desired by a nation- 
wide, long established firm of professional man- 
agement consultants. Positiong are permanent 
and offer attractive salaries, with unlimited op- 
portunity for personal, professional and finan- 
cial advancement. Successful candidates will 
have the character and competence to work at 
top management level. They will have the abil- 
ity to get facts, analyze problems and program 
plans of action for important industrial and 
commercial organizations. They will be based 
in Chicago, New York or San Francisco and be 
home weekends when assigned out of town. 
Send brief resume. All poems handled confiden- 
tially. Address Box 

i ted la @ Selee-Manener t position with 
a Future? We have openings that will pay up - 
$25,000 per year. For full particulars see our a 

in March issues of Specialty Salesman and a 
portunity magazines and our full page ad in 
February and April issues of Coronet. No in- 
quiries Answered From This Ad. Saladmaster 
Sales, Inc., 131-B3-Howell Street, Dallas, Texas. 


=== Selling Opportunities Offered == 
Representative Wanted: Nationally advertised 
line of stampings. Manufacturer's representa- 
tive wanted to handle a line of short-run stamp- 
ings and plastics. This is a main line and not a 
side line. Two or three other companion lines 
allowed. Should have an understanding of die- 
cut stampings, including plastics. A rare oppor- 
tunity to represent a well-established manufac- 
turer on the highest quality of short-run stamp- 
ings. Generous commission assured on an ex- 
clusive assigned territory. Confidential Box 
3478 
Top Fight Sales Executive to Head Divisional 
Sales post. The nation’s leading manufacturer 
of 3-flavor, soft drink cup dispensers for Coca 
Cola, Canada Dry, Hires Root Beer, etc. is ex- 
nding ite sales organization. Exclusive terri- 
tory available to successful business man of 
proven merit Can earn upwards of $25,000 
yearly Our company has divisional offices 
throughout the U.S. and seeks qualified indi- 
viduals to head others to be established. State 
past experience and qualifications in first letter, 
prior to personal interview with Executive 
ce President in your city or at home office in 
New York City. Box 3638. 


Posit Wanted 
Asst. Gen. Mgr; Asst. to Pres. or Works Mgr. 
Seeks challenging appointment. Box 3477. 
Junior executive, staff ist ble, 
36, MBA. Broad knowledge business | organiza- 
tion, personnel, consumer relations. AF admin- 
istrative officer 3 years, two letters of commen- 
dation. 5 years teaching management, two state 
universities. Desire industrial position, Rockies 
or West Coast. Box 3655. 
Metallurgist, twelve yeors experience 
lurgical and mechanical flelds, 
three months. Box 3623. 


NYC: Advertising Manager or Ass't. 6 yeors 
agency-sales promotion-research experience. 
Creative, supervisory record. MBA, BS degrees; 
28; married; veteran; employed. Box 3569. 
Seles Executive—13 years experience—past § 
years organized own sales company, handling 
chemical process equipment. Silent partner— 
Internal Revenue took all the profits. 
position Sales Management with concern serv- 
ing chemical industry. Detailed qualifications 
on request. Now located Midwest. Will move. 
Reply Box 3559. 
Sales Engineer BSME, 33, knows industrial and 
construction accounts Missouri-Illinois area. 
Desires broader opportunity representing man- 
ufacturer equipment and consumable materials- 
mechanical, electrical, chemical, or construc- 
tion. Excellent record. Box 3534. 
Traffic Manager, 20 Heavy Industrial 
experience. All phases. College and Traffic 
School grad. Age 39. Box 362 
Wishing to reside in Mexico, American 
ment "Teed of US affiliated company in Venez- 
uela seeks business opportunity as representa- 
tive or in marketing. Engineer with graduate 
in business administration (foreign 
Fluent in Spanish with foreign sales 
experience. Box 3632. 
==—=Selling Opportunities Wanted=== 
Alberta, Caneda. Distributor & 
Representative seeks Industrial 
Seevies. Has good oil field contracts. Ralph H, 
Wilson & Co., 10228—98 Street, Edmonton, Al- 
berta. 
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cessful record of many years’ standing, desires 
to add one line to sell to industrial customers. 
Has national sales organization, headquarters 
in New York, but will consider exclusive repre- 
sentation for northeast section of the country. 
Box 3305 

Sales Engineer (Boston) seeks additional line 
requiring engineering know how. Selling Army, 
Navy, State, Contractors, Engineers etc. Lic 
prof. engr. Box 2593 

Sales Executive seeks product of merit for 
promotion in Minnesota and Dakotas. Box 825, 
Minneapolis. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translations? Any Ia . House or- 
gans. Sales letters. Manuals. Catalogues. Ad- 
vertisements. Scripts. Technical material a spe- 
cialty. Write Overseas Business Services, Mc- 
Graw-Hill International Corporation, 330 West 
42, New York 18, N. ¥ 

porated is your Detroit Office and 

for Quality Control on materials 
purchased by you in this area. We offer Chem- 
ical, Spectrographic, Colorimetric, Physical, 
Microphotographic, and Radiographic Testing. 
Phone or write for complete information on our 
services. 13931 Oakland Ave., Highland Park 3, 
Michigan. TOwnsend 9-5400. 
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Electric Equip. Co., Rochester, N. Y¥ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Best Collection Letter written! Succeeds when 
oe fail! 26¢. Simon-B3, 48 6th Av, Pelham, 
How to Sell to Government. — | $1 for sim- 
ple concise booklet 

Small Businesses. G 

ment. Mercury Publishing Co. Dept. B-1, 

Box 62, College Point, N. Y. 

Manufacturing rights for sale; bicycle, folds 
easily, quickly, compactly; patent pending. 
Solves motorists’ parking problems, used by 
boat owners, Aviators. 14273 Beaver St., § 
Fernando, if. 


Profit Opportunity for Tif lifetime & business. Start 


0., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas. 

Swiss Watches for premi & p ti 

sizes & qualities. Direct from importer. $3.30 & 

up. Free catalog. Transworld, BW, 565 5th Ave. 
Y.c. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


For Sale 
Modern Factory Building 8400 » 
$85,000. Railroad aaine nearby. Harrington 
Realty, Lyons, Wis. Phone Burlington 197. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bahamas! Charter luxurious 53 Ft. Schooner 
yacht with Capt. & Crew. Week up. Details, 
photo, Owner Box 433 Smithtown, N. Y. 

Save $158.04 a year on Typewriter P 

and Supplies. How Product $1 postpaid. Han- 
son ~ gaan Machines, 2082 E. 4th Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 
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Auto Fleet ne nenss_hieSSASRI 


ROLLINS y 4 LEASING ~ vt 
Any number of Cars or Trucks 
Better employee relations. 
of —_ of dollars. 
rite For Folder 
TAX DEDUCTIBLE,” 
Rehoboth, Delaware. Phone 











| No capital investment. 
New cars yearly. Sav 
Unlimited To 
100% 
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Bulk Purchases—Private Sales—Auctions ~~] 
Since we are ambitextrous, operating with equal 
efficiency under any one of the three basic, yet 
“oe divergent methods, there is = reason for 

recommending any bat method best 
sulted to your exact a he 
Hetz Constructors, Inc. 0. ‘Box 6718, Warren, 0. 
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about outside help—they worry about 
“foreign domination.” ‘So foreign in- 
vestors would have to go in on a 
minority basis, with ownership and 
management rights in Norwegian 
hands. 

However, this system is working 
now in the construction, with U.S 
help, of an aluminum plant at Sunn- 
dalsora. It might work in the develo 
ment of mineral resources of the north 
There’s room for a lot of expansion of 
the iron mining in South Varanger. 
Development of pyrite mining will also 
increase production of pyrite byprod- 
ucts, zinc and copper. 

Optimistic about the plan, Norway’s 
Prime Minister Oscar Torp says he 
hopes the entire country will follow a 
similar program. 








BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Turnabout: Bermuda, where autos were 
outlawed until a few years ago, is ex- 
porting second-hand cars to Britain. 
They find a ready market in the 
mother country, where cars are scarce 
because of the export drive. Some 
800 Bermuda buggies made the trip 
within the last year. 

. 
Japanese common stocks may be traded 
on the New York Curb Exchange be- 
fore long. Thomas Boylan, a member 
of the exchange, is off to Japan to see 
what can be arranged with businessmen 
there. 

* 
Sales to Russia and Red China dropped 
to near-bottom last year. Commerce 
Dept. reports U.S. exports to Russia 
at $55,000 down from $752,000 in 
1950. Sales to Red China amounted 
to $500—one shipment of books. How- 
ever, U.S. imports from the U.S.S.R. re- 
mained high at $27.4-million. 


s 
The multimillion-dollar fight against 
foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico has 
aid off. More than 60-million animals 
ioe been vaccinated; the disease is 
considered eradicated. 

& 
A second assembly line for the Comet 
jet transport plane will be set up in 
Northern Ireland, says Britain’s de Hav- 
illand Aircraft Co., Ltd. First planes 
will roll out in 1954. Meantime, 
de Havilland is working on 20 Comets 
for British Overseas Airways. The first 
will go into service in May. 


* 
Disc deal: Philips Phonographic Co., 


the Netherlands, has an agreement 
with New York’s Columbia Records, 
Inc., to exchange European against 
U:S. records. As part of the deal, 
Philips will process Columbia records 
bound for continental markets. 
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THE TREND 


What About the Foreign Aid Bill? 


Big decisions are seldom easy to make. The foreign 
aid legislation now before Congress is a good example. 

President Truman has asked $7.9-billion for defense, 
“defense support,” and Point 4 assistance to our allies 
in the next fiscal year. The reaction by and large 
has been unfavorable. Many Americans wonder if the 
promised end of foreign aid is ever to come. They feel 
that foreign aid is being accepted as a permanent budget 
item both by our government and by our allies. There is 
real and justified concern, evidenced by the recent state- 
ment of the United States Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, that this emergency aid is 
acting like a narcotic, dulling the senses of foreign 
governments to the critical need for economic and 
financial reform. Aggravating the situation is the ap- 
parent willingness of responsible citizens in some of 
those countries to indulge in a kind of diplomatic black- 
mail: Continue your aid, or we will be powerless to build 
our defenses against communism. 

These concerns alone would make the going hard for 
any new foreign aid bill. But other factors add still more 
trouble. There is lack of confidence both in Congress 
and in the country in what the President and his Secre’ 
tary of State say is necessary. Congressmen also recall 
that, even after the Korean War started, the President 
proclaimed the Marshall Plan recovery in Europe a great 
success a year and a half and $5-billion ahead of schedule. 
To the confusion about Europe’s real economic con- 
dition is added the President’s discount of the imme- 
diate Russian threat implicit in stretching out our re- 
armament program by a full year. 


Where the Ax Is Aimed 


These facts form the background from which have 
come demands for big cuts in the President’s $7.9-billion 
request. The principal target for the slash is the 
economic aid section, $1.8-billion of which $1.4-billion 
is earmarked for the NATO countries. The argument 
is made that these nations are back to prewar levels of 
production and, therefore, our help should be limited 
strictly to military items. 

This point is straightforward enough, but the problem 
stubbornly remains. In the first place, the distinction 
between military and economic (or defense support) aid 
is largely a fiction. True, a machine gun is not the same 
as a bale of cotton. But the economics of the situation 
is simply this: The standard of living and the rate of 
rearmament at any given time in the NATO countries 
is determined by their internal resources and the help 
we give them. Less assistance can only mean, in the 
short run, less rearmament or a lower living standard. 

What upset the applecart and caused trouble was the 
Korean War, which forced these countries to devote a 
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larger slice of production to defense. This threatens 
living standards that are not yet high enough to take a 
cutback in favor of rearmament without trouble. 


Bad Time for Retrenchment 


Certainly, the time could scarcely be worse for delibera- 
tions about what our long-run foreign aid policy should 
be. Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer has just re- 
vealed that her reserves of gold and dollars are below 
$1.8-billion, off more than half a billion dollars in the 
first two months of this year. A conservative govern- 
ment in France is trying to get its roots down in an 
atmosphere of economic crisis. The European Army 
plan is just emerging. 

The issue, it seems to us, is whether we are prepared 
to face the consequences of a drastic cut in the foreign 
aid program now by, say, eliminating all economic aid. 

e Such a cut means that something in the econo- 
mies of our allies must give. Is Britain, with a meat ration 
of less than 20¢ per week, going to pull in her belt 
some more? Probably not. The more likely result is 
a cut in the British arms program. That will certainly 
be the reaction in other countries as well. It should be 
understood, too, that the cutback in their defense 
programs would be more than the reduction in economic 
aid, since our supplying a critical item can increase 
their arms output by an estimated $2.50 for every $1 
of help. And this cutback would come at a time when 
the Russians have just announced a bigger arms budget 
than ever before in peacetime. Are we prepared to 
face this consequence? 

© Such a cut would probably put many of our allies 
in the position of being forced to resume or expand 
trade through the Iron Curtain. Are we prepared to 
face up to this consequence? 

e Such a cut might well be the straw that breaks 
the ability of France to carry on the costly war in Indo- 
China. If Indo-China should go by default, that would 
mean the end of a free southeast Asia, and it would 
ultimately mean huge American outlays to sustain the 
economy of an isolated Japan. Are we prepared for this? 

These consequences are compelling. They illustrate 
why the decision before Congress is difficult. They 
counsel extreme caution in slashing foreign aid drastically 
at this time. It may be that the way to cure a con- 
valescent is to deny him care and medicine. But it 
can lead to a relapse. Contributing to a relapse now 
among our allies is a big risk to run. It is a risk we 
should not run. But as we move to meet the problem 
of the immediate future, we, together with our allies, 
must summon up the intelligence and energy to find 
a lasting solution to restore them to economic self- 
reliance. 
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We'll share 
your 
responsibility 3 


£ 


. . - in hospitals, you have set routines. And 
emergencies. Human life is involved. You need 
always-available, hospital-safe elevator service. 

We'll provide this service. We deal in height. 
Moving people and material vertically. In hos- 
pitals, it’s patients, visitors, staff; food, linen, 
sterile supplies and freight. 

We can accepi this responsibility because Otis 
is the only elevator manufacturer that designs 
and builds everything from pit to penthouse. 
Based on: 

Research that advances electronic operation * 
Planning that gives better service with fewer 
elevators * Engineering that turns tested the- 
ory into better elevatoring * Manufacturing 
that concentrates entirely on vertical transporta- 
tion * Construction that brings elevator-trained 
men to your installation * Service that keeps 
elevators available and hospital-safe. 

This background of elevator experience — 
unequalled anywhere — delivers the promise 
that forms the basis of every Otis contract: 
The world’s finest elevatoring. Otis Elevator 


Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Better elevatoring 
is the business of 


- ‘ 
Passenger Elevators * Freight Elevators 
Electric Dumbwaiters * Escalators 
Maintenance * Modernization 














It began suddenly that morning of April 1. 


FLASH: NIAGARA RIVER BELOW FALLS 
COVERED WITH SUDS LIKE WHIPPED 
_CREAM A YARD THICK. (CORRECTIO 
TO EDITORS) NOW TEN YARDS THICK! 


The boys on Goat Island emptied the last off 
their stolen drums of Santomerse No. 1 into the 
river above the cataract. 


MAID OF THE MIST SIGHTSEEING BOAT 
HAS DOCKED SAFELY. ALL PASSENGERS 
HAVE FOUGHT WAY TO TOP OF GORGE IN 
A CLOUD OF BUBBLES. 


One youngster on Goat Island grinned to the 
others, “Boy, this'll be the biggest April Fool 
joke on record.” 


GORGE BUBBLING OVER. SUDS BACKED 
UP TO HORSESHOE FALLS. DOWN RIVER, 
WHIRLPOOL LOOKS LIKE A GIANT WASH= 
ING MACHINE. CAUSE STILL UNKNOWN. 


This prank-that-never-happened could happen 
if the pranksters were to be wasteful enough to 
dump into the Niagara some drums of Santo- 
merse No. 1, Monsanto's all-purpose detergent 
and wetting agent. 

Whether the water is rain-soft or ocean-hard, 
river-cold or geyser-hot, Santomerse No.1 
(flakes, granules, powder) makes billows of rich 
suds. Its applications in heusehold and indus- 
trial cleaning compounds are almost without 
limit. (Three densities for any bulking need, 
Available from 13 handy warehouses.) 


Few detergent formulators or manufacturers 
want to fill the Niagara gorge with bubbles . 
but who among them isn't interested in attain- 
ing comparatively spectacular results in com- 
mercial or household cleaning compounds? To 
them all, we urge, write us for the technical 
information in our free booklet, “Santomerse 
No. 1 All-purpose wetting agent and detergent.” 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. Monsanto 
Canada Limited, Montreal and Vancouver. 
Santomerse: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


Servieg ladustry... Which Serves Maakiad 





